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THE COMING SESSION. 


HE general opinion is that the coming Session will be 

a dull one. There is, it is said, no chance of a great 
fight. The Conservatives are hopelessly crushed and 
demoralized, and the Ministry is all-powerful. Even those who 
cannot bear the dreary prospect of a perfectly peaceful Ses- 
sion cannot think of anything at once entertaining and possible 
except a break-up of the Ministry from internal dissensions, 
only to come together again from inevitable necessity. Cer- 
tainly things never looked quieter. The Conservative peers 
once more meet under the leadership of Lord Catrns, and that 
they do so shows how very difficult it is for their party to 
fight under new men or on new ground. It was said that 
Lord Carrxs thought of abandoning the leadership, partly 
because those whom he led wished for a territorial magnate, 
and partly because he held himself bound to reserve all his 
strength for his judicial duties. He stays on because a terri- 
torial magnate must, under present circumstances, be either 
dangerous or a dummy, and neither will do. His judicial 
duties must get on as well as they can, for he must do what it 
is necessary for the Conservatives that he should do; and it is 
incumbent on him, as no other peer can be found to lead 
the Lords, to give up to party what was meant for mankind. 
It may be taken for granted that the Conservative opposition 
to Liberal measures will not be very fierce while Lord Catrns 
has to manage it. He may always be trusted to square things 
with Lord GranvILLE at the last moment rather than let the 
Peers get into a scrape. The great measure of the Session 
will be the Irish Land Bill, and the Conservatives are not 
likely to throw any serious obstacle in its way, unless it be of 
such a character as to be capable of being stigmatized as 
revolutionary. The limits within which a Land Bill is 
possible are tolerably well ascertained now. Countless pam- 
phlets and treatises on the Irish Land question appear 
every day, but for the most part there is no essential dif- 
ference between them. Occasionally we have the programme 
of an extreme partisan of the tenants, and more rarely the 
wail of a landlord who thinks himself about to be ruined 
because a state of law which is perfectly satisfactory is 
going to be changed out of mere wantonness and caprice. But 
nine-tenths of the publications now hurried through the press 
every day, in order to be in time before the Government secret 
is known, are all based on the assumption that as much is to be 
granted to the tenants as will leave the landlords something of 
their present social position, and be consistent with the successful 
progress of Irish agriculture. There is no reason to suppose 
that the Government measure will go beyond this range of 
thought, and, if so, it will not be very alarming to any one; 
while the intense desire of the Irish landlords to get a Bill 
of some sort , and the impossibility of the Conservatives 
taking office on the Irish Land question, will make the op- 
position very trivial. The Irish Land Bill must necessarily 
be mainly a matter of detail; and although the measure will 
be severely criticized, and possibly improved in its special 
provisions when it passes into Committee, yet the Conservatives 
will scarcely be prepared to dispute that some measure for 
= adjustment of the question must be introduced and passed 

is year. 

The Ballot may not improbably form part of the Govern- 
ment programme, and a general reform of the whole mode of 
conducting elections will accompany it. But both sides 
Virtually agree that such a reform is necessary, and a large 
portion of the Conservative party think that the Ballot would 
be positively advantageous to them. It is incontestable that 
the municipal elections, as at present conducted, are de- 
moralizing the Parliamentary elections; and the House of Com- 
mons, without distinction of parties, will be eager to rescue 


itself from the serious dangers which threaten it from 
this source. Other measures which the Government is 
known to have in contemplation, such as a change in 
the Naturalization laws and a remodelling of the Courts 
of Appeal, will provoke much discussion, but not discus- 
sion of a party character. It may therefore be said, with 
every appearance of truth, that the Conservatives reassemble 
having given in the continuance of Lord Cairns as leader a 
sign that they feel neither equal nor inclined to entering on 
very serious opposition to most of the Government measures ; 
and their deficiency in the special ability which frames and 
criticizes Budgets will condemn them to listen in humble 
silence to the reductions in military expenditure which the 
Government may propose, and to the ingenious solutions of 
difficult problems which Mr. Lowe may wish to impose on the 
country. Still it is very unlikely that the Session will 
pass away without party fights, in which the Conservatives, 
even if they are defeated, will put forth all their strength, 
and may reasonably hope to make some impression on pub- 
lic opinion. More especially on two points there must, it 
would seem, be a very serious contention. The smaller of 
these points is that of Education. The Government are pledged 
to bring in an Education Bill, and they are nearly pledged 
to bring in a Bill for removing University Tests. It is 
inevitable that the introduction of such Bills will raise the 
great question of how far the State is to encourage or tolerate 
denominationalism. Probably the Government will try to 
shirk this question as far as it can, to patch up here, to cut 
away there, to do a little to please every one, and to conciliate 
at once the Irish priests, the English clergy, the Nonconform- 
ists, and the opponents of all national Churches. But directly 
a measure comes to be criticized, it will be forced to lean in 
one direction or the other. If it opposes Denominationalism too 
strongly, it will provoke the hostility of a large portion, if not 
of the whole, of the religious world in England, and of the 
priests in Ireland. If it is too favourable to Denominationalism, 
it will be received with great displeasure by the more ardent. 
section of the Liberal party, and will give strength to the cry,. 
which is already beginning to make itself faintly heard, that the 
Ministry is not really as Liberal as the bulk of the members. 
who support it. The Conservatives will naturally support. 
the Denominational side, for it is the side favoured by the 
English clergy, who constitute so great a portion of their 
strength ; and they will have the tacit support of the large 
number of persons who, as a part of their political theory, are 
opposed to Denominationalism, but who do not see how to 
separate Denominationalism from the maintenance of the 
National Church, and who see in the present constitution of 
the English Church the best guarantee for their being left in 
peace to think theologically exactly what they please. 

The other point on which the Conservatives may easily 
make a case against the Government, and which is the most 
serious that the Government has to deal with, is the ad- 
ministration of Ireland. The Opposition would entirely 
abandon its duty, and would cease to deserve the name of an 
Opposition at all, if it did not call on the House of Commons 
to inquire whether the Government has done and is doing all 
that can be done to uphold law and to protect life in Ireland. 
That the Government has acted wisely and rightly, and that 
it has exerted itself to the utmost, that it has taken every pos- 
sible precaution, and that it has been justified in seeing the 
ordinary law paralysed without calling extraordinary law into 
play, may be true, but it has to be shown. It would be very 
unfair to prejudge the case against the Government, but it .s 
indispensable that it should be called on to justify itself. The 
latest incident in Irish lawlessness is the threatening to shoot a 
barrister who presumed to hold a brief for a landlord; and 
the address made by the presiding judge to the complainant, 
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in which the threatened advocate was exhorted to suffer like 
a man, was more creditable to the heroism of the Bench and 
Bar than reassuring as to the state of the country. The 
reign of terror that prevails is also daily illustrated by those 
small incidents which are, in their way, more significant than 
greater and more terrible ones. A landlord is reduced to take 
his daily constitutional walk with two armed policemen 
behind him, and two armed policemen before him. No 
bailiff, even by the promises of large reward, can in some 
places be got to serve a writ; when a shot is fired, those 
standing by decline to look for the bullet, on the ground that 
even thus much of discouragement to assassination might cost 
them their lives; schemes of valuation are contemptuously 
rejected, because it is believed that no valuer dare differ from 
the valuation of a tenant. All these things, together with the 
murders that have been committed with utter impunity, and 
the insults which the military have had to endure will be 
brought home to the minds of wondering and astonished Eng- 
lishmen in the course of a Parliamentary debate, and it will 
need all the strength of the Government to make the English 
public acquiesce in the continuance of a state of things which 
certainly would not be endured in any other Christian country, 
except perhaps Greece and the Spanish Republics. In all 
probability the Irish Land Bill will intensify rather than allay 
Trish discontent. The Irish are persuaded that the true way 
to get all they want is to set the law at defiance, and they 
may argue that, if a miserable little Bill baffling all the just 
hopes of the poor tenants is all that has been got by shoot- 
ing a dozen landlords, the only thing to be done is to shoot 
a hundred. Few events are more probable than that the 
Government Land Bill will disappoint the Irish, and that 
this disappointment will lead to more crimes. It may turn 
out that the contrary feeling will prevail, and that the Irish, 
being convinced that they have got all they are likely to 
have, will cease to agitate, will pass through extreme dis- 
content to a sullen content, and will be inspired with the 
new gift of being tolerably reasonable. But no one can say 
that this is more than possible. It is not probable, so far as 
can be judged from the present state of Ireland; and if, as 
the Session goes on, Irish discontent endures or increases, if 
anarchy reigns there more and more triumphant, and if the 
spectacle continues to be exhibited of a part of the British 
dominions within four hours’ sail of England where the law 
is in complete abeyance, the Government will be forced to do 
very much more than it has as yet done if it is to satisfy the 
self-respect and the conscience of the country. 


FREE-TRADE IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


it is generally understood that the late debate in the French 
Chamber indicates the existence of a majority favourable 
to the Treaties of Commerce. M. pe Forcape LA RoQueTTE 
had an easy task in answering the hacknied sophistries of 
M. Tuters; and the language of M. OL.ivier at the close of 
the discussion implied that, notwithstanding the ambiguous 
language of some of the Ministers, the Government is not pre- 
pared to identify itself with a Protective policy. It appears 
that in France the question of Free-trade is not one of those 
which determine the retention or transfer of office, for M. OL- 
LIVIER anxiously assures the Legislative Body that the im- 
pending inquiry shall be pursued with perfect impartiality. 
As the English Treaty was originally concluded by the 
Emperor without the privity of the Legislature, it may probably 
be convenient that commercial policy should henceforth 
rest on a constitutional basis. ‘The actual investigation 
can disclose nothing which will affect the general principle, 
for the admission of foreign imports necessarily causes the 
competition of which native monopolists complain; but the 
demonstration that the national wealth has increased with the 
removal of arbitrary impediments to trade will perhaps 
remove some popular prejudices, though it will not disturb 
the convictions of M. Tu1ers. One part of the argument 
against Protection happened to be of little importance dur- 
ing the continuance of the economic controversy in England ; 
but it has been strongly impressed on American manu- 
facturers in the comprehensive Reports of Mr. WELLS, 
and it was discussed in the late French debate by M. be 
Forcape La Roquetre. The same articles which are in 
the first imstance regarded as finished products form 
in turn the primary material of more refined branches 
of industry. A monopoly of pig-iron, though it may be pro- 
fitable to the iron-master, is a direct and probably a pro- 
hibitive tax to the manufacturer of hardware or cutlery; and 
in the same manner a duty on cotton-yarn operates as a 
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protection to the foreign weaver against native competition, 
The temporary facilities which were lately revoked by Minis-~ 
terial decree were expressly designed for the benefit of the 
intermediate producer rather than of the general consumer, 
The Legislative Body will not fail to understand that the treaty 
must be maintained or repealed, and that it cannot be made 
more restrictive. 


In an Assembly of far inferior dignity and importance, 
which can only claim the merit of understanding thoroughly 
the matters with which it deals, the same questions have lately 
been discussed, or rather they have been treated with entire 
unanimity. M. Tuers, always complimentary to England, 
was deeply impressed with the characteristic sagacity dis- 
played in the complaints which have lately been preferred 
against the French Commercial Treaty. Accustomed both as an 
historian and as a statesman to trace and expose the Machia- 
vellian policy of the English Government, M. Tuirrs easily 
discerned that Mr. Stave.y Hitt was employed to make the 
treaty popular in France by fictitious representations of the evils 
which it had entailed on England. The Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce is unfortunately less reticent, and it has even the 
imprudence to publish statements which will supply ample 
materials for M. Tuirrs’s speech against Free-trade. What- 
ever may be thought at Coventry of the necessity of balancing 
exports against imports, reciprocity works well for Lanca- 
shire, where indeed it is all on one side. As Sir Tuomas 
Baz.ry said, it is not for the cotton manufacturers to complain 
of the balance of trade, when they export to the value of 
68,000,000l. against 1,250,000/. of imports. The total 
exports of manufactures are, as he proceeded to state, 
227,000,000/., while the imports are 294,000,000l., showing 
an excess of 67,000,000/.; but at Manchester they under- 
stand better than at Coventry, or even at Paris, that neither 
manufacturers nor merchants are likely to make a present 
to their foreign customers of 67,000,000/. A part of the 
difference is accounted for by the shipping charges which 
are included in the returns of imports, while exported goods 
are valued at the port of shipment; but the account 
is really balanced by more complicated methods, including 
the important element of profit. Sir Tuomas Baztey per- 
tinently enquired why France should be expressly selected 
for the imposition of retaliatory duties, when the United 
States, the principal English colonies, Russia, Egypt, and 
China, all send to England a proportionately larger excess of 
commodities over those which they purchase. On the other 
hand, English exports to Holland and to the Hanse Towns 
more than double the imports, inflicting, according to the 
doctrine of reciprocity, an injustice, which has, however, 
not provoked remonstrance from Dutch or German traders. 
The English imports consist mainly of raw material and of 
articles of consumption, such as tea, sugar, corn, and wine. 
England is essentially an exporting country of the products of 
skilled industry, although some descriptions of goods can be 
made better or cheaper abroad, 


If members of the French Legislature were in the habit of 
reading the reported debates of English Chambers of Com- 
merce, they would perhaps be disappointed by finding how 
small a space their country occupies in the thoughts of 
Lancashire cotton-spinners. In all that constitutes intellec- 
tual or political greatness France is incomparably above the 
collective empires of Asia, but its population amounts only 
to forty millions; it has manufactures of its own; and it 
has still a high Customs tariff. India and China contain six 
hundred millions of possible customers, and for a long time 
they will be unable to undersell English looms. It is 
satisfactory to find that Sir Tuomas Baztry, who has 
long taken an active part in the proceedings of the Cotton 
Supply Association, has great confidence in the present 
Secretary of State for Inp1A, and also in the Viceroy. The 
opinion of the Manchester Chamber on the Chinese Treaty, 
which was lately quoted with complacency by Mr. Bur- 
LINGAME, is suspended until further information is ob- 
tained; but it may be assumed that the addition of two 
and a-half per cent. to the import duty will be approved, if 
Sir RutHerrorp ALcock can insure traders against the con- 
tinued exaction of transit dues by the Mandarins of the inte- 
rior provinces. As all nations deal on the same terms with 
China, English merchants have reason to congratulate them- 
selves on their enjoyment in open competition of by far the 
greater part of the entire trade, and it is probable that some 
of their foreign colleagues also extend the market for English 
goods. The Protectionists of the United States have skilfully con- 
trived almost to annihilate the exportation of American manu- 
factures. The tariff which was devised for the purpose of 
securing domestic monopoly has increased wages, and almost 
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every other element in the cost of production, and consequently 
the cotton manufactures of New England, with many other 
branches of industry, are in a state of extreme depression. Bad 
legislation is a more remediable evil than natural disadvan- 
tages; nor can it be doubted that experience will, sooner or 
later, convince the American people that their present policy is 
almost exclusively injurious to themselves. In the mean- 
time, English manufacturers have more to fear from the rivalry 
of European producers. The cotton taken for home con- 
sumption in England during the last year exceeded by little 
more than one-fifth the amount imported by the Continent; 
but, as the manufactures of France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land are in a great measure purchased for domestic use, the 
English exports still retain a great superiority. The faith of 
Lancashire in the unlimited demand for cotton goods is so 
steady and unhesitating that it must be based on sound calcu- 
lations. ‘The majority of the inhabitants of the earth have 
not yet learned to wear calico shirts, and happily all cotton 
fabrics wear out in a reasonable time. 

The leading members of the Manchester Chamber ought to 
speak with authority when they announce the cheerful news 
that the cotton manufacture, after nine gloomy years, shows 
a tendency to revive; but there appears to be some dis- 
crepancy in the statistics of cotton supply. Sir THomas 
Baz.ey stated that, for the first time since the civil war, as 
much cotton had been received in England in 1869 as in 
1860; but in the elaborate tables published by Messrs. 
and THarwoop, the Liverpool cotton-brokers, the 
import of 1869 is represented as falling below that of 1868 
by 277,510 bales, or 98,603,380 Ibs. In the same returns the 
quantity taken for home consumption shows a decrease of 532 
per cent., and it appears that the mills worked on the average 
only 44 days in the week during the year. On the other 
hand, the stocks in hand are now lower than at the corre- 
sponding date in last year, and the hopeful statements 
of the cotton manufacturers may probably be trusted, 
even when there may be some uncertainty as to the 
details of previous production. ‘The great abundance and 
cheapness of corn will in some degree compensate for the con- 
tinued high price of cotton, for the demand for the cheaper 
kinds of clothing is immediately increased in proportion to the 
surplus which remains after the purchase of necessary articles 
of food. Messrs. Exttison and Haywoop explain that the 
cotton-spinners have not only to contend against foreign in- 
dustry and against the poverty of customers, but that their 
products have to compete with the fabrics which during the 
long period of dearth have been largely substituted for cotton 
goods. The production of woollen cloths has increased by 
one-half between 1861 and 1869, and the home consumption 
of linens by more than one-fifth, “The war in America 
“ completely changed the relative position of the textiles, and 
“cotton, instead of the cheapest, became the dearest article of 
“clothing.” It is therefore certain that Bradford, Leeds, and 
Belfast have profited by the same causes which produced 
stagnation of industry at Manchester; and there is reason to 
hope that all branches of trade are now likely to revive. The 
goods traflic of the railways in the manufacturing districts has 
of late largely increased, even where the circulation of passen- 
gers has been stationary. There is a superabundance of 
capital waiting for investment, and the plunder of shareholders 
in Limited Liability Companies must by this time be nearly 
completed. A year hence it will perhaps not be thought 
expedient to agitate for the transportation to distant regions of 
workmen whose skill and industry may be adequately rewarded 
at home. 


INDIAN FESTIVITIES. 


O* reading the accounts received from India of the recep- 
tion of the QureEn’s second son at Calcutta, perhaps the 
first thought which obtrudes itself is that this magnificent and 
costly show is given by a Government which is straining 
every nerve to make its revenue balance its expenditure, and 
which will seemingly only succeed in doing so by the sudden 
imposition of heavy additional taxation. It would, however, 
be ungracious to pursue the reflection further, since we are 
assured by the apparently well-informed Correspondent of a 

ondon newspaper that the expense of the entertainment falls 
almost wholly upon the Governor-GENERAL, who is to pay 
for it personally to the extent, at all events, of ten thousand 
pounds. After this statement, one can only wonder at the 
oddity of the mode in which the revenues of India are ex- 
pended upon festivities. Two or three years ago a European 
potentate visited London of whom it may safely be said that 

€enormous majority of the natives of India had not so much as 


heard of him, but concerning whom it may be affirmed with equal 
confidence that, if this same enormous majority had re: 
known who he was, they would have regarded him as the 
symbol of all that is lawless in religion and oppressive in 
government. The great ball given in London to the assumed 
head of Mahometanism was given mainly at the expense of 
Hindoo taxpayers; but when the Duke of Eprxsurcu comes 
to India, whom both Hindoos and Mahometans probably asso- 
ciate in some vague way with his mother, and whom they 
certainly confound with the Prince of Wat£s, we are told that 
the Viceroy pays for his reception. It is satisfactory to learn 
that the last entertainment resembled the first in being entirely 
successful, whatever other differences there may have been 
between them. An order of knighthood, among other things, 
is essentially a protest against caste; and hence a Chapter of 
the Star of India held for the edification of Hindoo princes 
has perhaps a little of the strangeness which attached to a 
parade of waltzing ladies held for the benefit of the chief of a 
polygamist community; but, with the exception of the sham 
emblems and canting heraldry which this exotic institution 
entailed, the festivities arranged by Lord Mayo appear to have 
been faultless in point of taste. 


It has often been said, and probably with some truth, that 
the British Government of India has too much neglected 
public festivities as a means of ingratiating itself with its sub- 
jects. Having few amusements of their own except those 
which involve an amount of physical exertion foreign to 
Oriental habits, the English in India have perhaps been too 
much inclined to rank the spectacles most attractive to the 
mass of natives with pantomimes and puppet-shows. Yet, 
if pantomimes and puppet-shows reach only the dignity of 
opera in native opinion, there are Continental precedents 
for subsidizing them which might be followed without gross 
anomaly by a Government that already interferes in a 
vast variety of matters which upon English principles 
would be left to private management. The true diffi- 
culty is to know what amusements could be provided by 
the Government for its subjects without outraging its own 
sense of propriety and decency, that of the whole British 
community in India, and that of English society in this 
country. Not long ago, when the Mahratta prince called the 
GuicowaR was accused by the Bombay press of the systematic 
infliction of cruel and inhuman punishments, it was alleged 
on his behalf that he was at all events popular with his 
subjects on account of the magnificence of his exhibitions ; 
but when inquiry was made into their nature it turned out 
that they were chiefly ram-fights. It may be taken for 
granted that neither the GoverNor-GENERAL nor any other 
Anglo-Indian ruler can exhibit a ram-fight. So, too, it 
hus always been pleaded on behalf of the native sovereigns of 
Oudh, that in the city of Lucknow, in which their personal 
influence was felt, they were decidedly beloved. But in the 
curious, and in this respect authentic, book which records 
the private life of one of the last Kings of Oude the causes of 
this popularity are explained. The King had an immense 
menagerie, and at stated intervals the animals were turned out 
like those of the Zoological Gardens on Sunday, but for pur- 
poses of indiscriminate combat. All the best authorities are 
in fact agreed that the natives of India are greatly attracted 
by splendour in their rulers, provided it be combined with 
exhibitions of this childish sort. But the British Govern- 
ment can provide a fight between a tiger and a buffalo 
even less than a ram-fight, and hence it is on the whole 
reduced to the splendid but rather tedious combination of 
procession, assembly, and harangue which is called a Durbar, 
‘That these costly ceremonies do good occasionally may be 
assumed, though it is oftener assumed than proved; but 
it is generally admitted that there are many drawbacks 
on their wholesome influence. A cynical Anglo-Indian 
observer is said to have asserted that the usefulness of 
Durbars consisted in their making the native princes hate 
one another so much, and it is certain that no one is held 
which does not sow a crop of long-lasting jealousies on ac- 
count of some mysterious rule of precedence violated, or some 
imperceptible distinction conferred on one person which is 
denied to another. It is the fear of some slight, incapable of 
being grasped by the English mind, which keeps the Chief of 
OopeEypore, the representative of the proudest dynasty in India, 
from celebrations which are attended by the Chief of Jeyrore, 
himself descended from the Sun; and it is also a doubt of the 
position in which he may be placed in reference to Scinpran, 
which holds aloof from Caleutta Hotkar, the head of the rival 
Mahratta house. Nor is the effect of these solemnities upon 
the masses who are placed too low for jealousy supposed, ‘by 
those who are best able to judge, to be particularly durable or 
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widely extended. Because news flies from one section of 
the English community in India to another with all the 
rapidity which is implied in the free use of the telegraph and 
the post, it is sometimes the habit even of Anglo-Indians 
to speak, act, and think as if information even of the most 
considerable events travelled in something like the same way 
through the illiterate millions, among whom English adminis- 
trators are dispersed, few as the Elect. Yet it was publicly 
stated not long since that, when a careful inquiry into the 
supposed revival of infanticide was instituted recently in a 
comparatively settled and civilized part of India, the gentle- 
men engaged in it found that the only considerable public 
events of anything like a distant date which were known to 
the villagers were the outbreak of the mutiny and the re-esta- 
blishment of British rule after its suppression ; and, of minor 
and more recent matters, their recollection did not reach 
further back than the name of the last collector but one. The 
great mass of the population have probably no knowledge 
whatever of any public festivities which are not more or less 
connected with religious observances, and these the British 
Government can neither regulate nor multiply; indeed, we 
believe that it has recently been forced by the pressure of the 
English religious world to refuse safe custody to the funds by 
which Hindoo ceremonial is maintained, and, by vesting them 
in trustees, to abandon them to wholesale embezzlement. 
There seems to be no doubt that the provision for the 
public amusement of the populace of the capital which has 
sometimes been noticed as a point of superiority in native 
States over the British system, is closely connected with the 
peculiar view which the native princes take of their revenues. 
The counterpart of the absolute owner of land in England, 
which Anglo-Indian administrators have persistently sought 
in all sorts of quarters, is really to be found in the semi- 
independent native chief, who regards himself as having 
that very status of King-Proprietor which was so constantly 
claimed for their master by the courtiers of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. The revenues of a chief having this 
position are naturally viewed by him much as rent is viewed 
by a landlord—as something which a good man would not 
exact rigorously, and which a man of spirit would spend 
magnificently, but in the spending of which he owes no 
account to anybody. The theory which the British Govern- 
ment holds of itself, that its relation to its subjects is wholly 
fiduciary, and that, beyond a small sum reserved for the 
expenses of representation, it must return to them in some 
shape or other all it receives, is probably quite unknown to 
the native princes, except where British imfluence or example 
has forced upon them some modification of it. Where, then, 
the purely native sovereign is contented to at most administer 
a rude justice through, his tax-collectors, but at the same time 
calls in a part of his subjects to enjoy the amusements 
which he likes himself, the British Government carefully 
spends its revenues on Courts, police, public works, and general 
administration, but will not so much as soil its fingers even 
with the money left by others to maintain the priests and 
dancing-girls attached to Hindoo temples. We need scarcely 
say that it has been much disputed which of the two systems 
is best liked by the natives of India; but we leave the contro- 
versy with one remark. The effects of the native system are 
plainly to be seen in the history of India. Anybody, 
foreigner or not, can govern a population which has always 
been left practically to itself by its rulers. The British 
m, on the other hand, is so transmuting the character of 
e people that it is extremely doubtful whether any successor 
to the British Government could govern India at all unless 
he adopted the very principles which the British have in- 
troduced. 


THE POST-OFFICE AND THE TELEGRAPHS. 


T is unlucky that communication both by telegraphs and 
by cabs should be thrown into confusion at the same 
moment; but the difficulties with which Mr. Scupamore has 
to contend are temporary, and are not of his own creation. If 
it was desirable to transfer the management of the telegraphic 
system to the Post Office, some inconvenience during the 
process of transition was obviously inevitable. The Companies 
made a great moa | mistakes ; their clerks were often stupid 
in decyphering and inaccurate in spelling, and when any mis- 
carriage had occurred it was difficult to obtain redress or ex- 
planation. For some time to come it is probable that the new 
operators will be still more incompetent than their prede- 
cessors, especially as many postmasters and postmistresses 
have reached or middle life; yet there is no present 
reason to believe that the Post Office will inflict the wanton 


annoyance on all concerned, and the increase of charge, 
which will be caused by Mr. Brucer’s ingeniously perverse 
regulations. According to the first edition of the regula- 
tions, a man might not hire a cab in the street, although he 
might bea mile from a cabstand; but he is not at present re- 
quired to go further with his telegraphic message than to the 
nearest post-oflice. Asa preliminary to the commencement 
of business, the Department has issued a mass of papers 
which are probably necessary ; but it is painful to imagine 
the bewilderment which they will cause in the minds of 
provincial postmasters. The Invoice of Stores to be re- 
ceived and acknowledged contains from fifty to sixty items, 
including four or five kinds of common or prepared paper 
with corresponding pencils and assortments of ink. There ig 
no reason to suspect that any of the articles or forms are 
superfluous or vexatious, and it is evident even to the laity 
that they have been carefully prepared by persons of skill and 
experience. Ifthe authors of the instructions have failed to 
appreciate the occasional obtuseness of the rural mind, the dis- 
appointments which may ensue are wholly unavoidable. The 
inhabitants and neighbours of remote towns and villages have 
had the smallest possible accommodation from the Companies; 
and by degrees they will find it possible to send simple 
messages through the adjacent post-offices. The uniform 
charge which is to be established throughout the United 
Kingdom will be generally acceptable. A message of not more 
than twenty words will only cost one shilling, and the names 
and addresses of the sender and receiver will not be charged for. 
The additional charges for repetition of messages and for delivery 
beyond certain limited distances appear to be reasonable. In 
two or three years, when the machine is in working order, the 
telegraphic system will probably have been greatly improved, 
and the State will have made a profitable bargain. 


Some of the instructions to postmasters on questions of 
grammar or philology have a slightly pedantic character, but 
it is an excellent rule that all unintelligible words not forming 
part of any known language, and in the case of inland 
messages all words written in a foreign language, will be 
charged for as if each syllable were a word. It is impossible 
to say how greatly popular literature and polite conversation 
would be improved if a tax could be similarly imposed on 
unintelligible and foreign words, even when they are not 
transmitted by telegraph. Foreign proper names ought 
perhaps to be excepted from the extra charge because they 
cannot be translated, but it is perfectly fair that they 
should be taxed when they are preceded by foreign titles, 
or by barbarous mixtures of languages such as the Duke 
D’Avmate or the Duke De Brociiz. A more questionable 
rule prescribes that combined words made up of two or 
more ordinary English words shall be charged for accord- 
ing to the number of words making up the combined 
word, but the names of trades, such as linendraper or 
sharebroker, will be counted only as single words. It 
appears that a man may telegraph to his wife about his butler 
without being charged for two words, but he must take 
care how he mentions his footman or his coachman. A 
bowler is excepted from the rule, but a wicket-keeper or @ 
long-stop will always count double. A carpenter would be 
similarly distinguished from a wheelwright or a blacksmith but 
for the protective clause in favour of trades. There seems to 
be some inconsistency in a provision that any word in 
Jounson’s Dictionary is to pass as single; nor is it certain 
whether the word “ donkey,” which was not used in Jounson’s 
time, will be cheaper than its compound equivalent, ‘ jackass.” 
An arbitrary exemption is allowed to words commonly united 
by hyphens, of which country-house is given as an example. 
As it is not an invariable custom to use the hyphen in the 
word or words country-house, the sender of messages will be 
well advised in supplying the defect. “Don’t,” “couldn't,” 
and “shouldn’t” are to be charged as single words; and it 
may be feared that the rule will tend to encourage the use in 
writing of familiar abbreviations. Parentheses, which are 
avoided as much as possible by the best writers, and inverted 
commas, which are often unnecessarily used, are very pro- 
perly to be charged for as two extra words. The application 
of the same rule to italics is equally laudable, though it will 
impose either a pecuniary burden or a painful act of self- 
denial on all ladies who correspond by telegraph. In Con- 


tinental messages it is expressly provided that the word 
Anhydrohepseterion is to be charged for as two words. It 
would perhaps have been still fairer to charge it by syllables, 
as an unintelligible word belonging to no known language. The 
cases in which a consignment of anhydrohepseterions will be 
ordered or advised by telegraph will, it may be hoped, not be 
of frequent occurrence. ‘The regulations for the transmission 
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and price of foreign messages are dependent on the arrange- 
ments which may have been made by foreign post-offices. 
The detailed rules which thus become necessary are in some 
instances perplexing, but there appears to be no want of clear- 
ness in their mode of expression. 

The payment for telegraphic messages is as far as possible 
to be made in stamps; and where the object is rather to save 
a post than to ensure immediate delivery, there will be great 
convenience in the opportunity of depositing stamped messages 
in wall or pillar letter-boxes. The message will be sent by 
the first delivery to the nearest postal telegraphic office, and 
then forwarded by wire. In London the arrangement would 
often shorten the communication by two or three hours. 
Additional facilities for correspondence will probably be 
supplied as the operators acquire greater readiness, and in 
accordance with the wants which will be suggested by experi- 
ence. As long as a shilling is the maximum charge, the 
Department has no reason to fear a competition between the 
telegraph and the letter-post. Whenever a message takes 
the place of a written communication, there will be a 
clear gain to the national exchequer of eleven hundred 
per cent. The lowest price is evidently too high to be 
maintained ; and probably Mr. ScupamorE meditates a 
general or partial reduction as soon as the risk of exces- 
sive pressure on unskilled postmasters has been diminished 
by practice. A sixpenny or fourpenny rate would be at 
least equally remunerative to the office, and it would be 
incomparably more convenient to senders of messages. 
Although allowances will be made for the difficulty of be- 
ginning an experiment, the increase in the charge for local 
messages will, as long as it lasts, constitute a serious griev- 
ance. The great majority of Londoners will grudge the 
payment of a shilling for some trivial domestic message, which 
may nevertheless be highly convenient. Although uniformity 
is as a rule advantageous, it might perhaps be worth while to 
have a separate and lower rate for messages confined to the 
limits of the metropolitan delivery, or of similar districts in 
large towns. If a trader at a counting-house in the City is 
willing to pay fourpence for the opportunity of telling his wife 
that he has asked a friend to dinner, the Post-Office will be the 
richer for forwarding a message which probably might not be 
thought worth a shilling. The Act by which the telegraphs 
were transferred provides for more important messages a 
security which scarcely existed under the administration of 
the Companies. All the operators are bound to secrecy, on 
penalty of misdemeanour if they intercept or publish any 
information confided to their care. It will perhaps not 
be possible absolutely to restrain the garrulity of post- 
mistresses; and correspondents will do well to wrap up 
their meaning in some safe form of expression when 
they have to do with the remoter districts. Even un- 
intelligible words belonging to no known language may be 
worth a higher scale of charge, when it is desirable to pre- 
vent the circulation of gossip. The penal provision of the 
Act, though it will seldom be enforced, records a valuable 
tule, which is recalled by the official instructions to the 
memory of subordinate functionaries. It will be the interest 
of local governing bodies to facilitate as fur as possible the 
establishment of the new system. It seems that in one or two 
places Corporations have already quarrelled with the Post- 
Office authorities on points of detail relating to the course 
of the wires or the situation of the offices. It is highly 
probable that in some cases the railway station may be a 
more convenient place of resort than the post-oflice; but 
there may nevertheless be suflicient reason for adhering to 
a general rule. In all considerable towns the post-oftice, 
which is not only an office for transmitting letters, but a 
bank, an insurance-oflice, and a telegraph-office, will become 
‘more and more a centre of public business, requiring in many 
places enlarged accommodation. “> 


THE NATIONAL REFORM MEETING. 


A GREAT gathering has been held at Manchester to 
support and strengthen the Ministry of Mr. GLapsrone. 
It does not, certainly, seem much in want of support just now, 
and it may be imagined that the members of the Union met 
together quite as much to please themselves, and to give an 
indirect thrust into the breasts of their Tory neighbours, as to 
do the Ministry any appreciable good. “But the meeting, 
and the men who attended it, had a certain importance, 
which critics who merely run over the list of speakers, and 
find them in the second class of public men, might be 
tempied to forget. It is really the strength of the present 
Strong Government that such men support it, They at 


once impose their ideas on it and are the instruments by 
which the ideas of the Government are carried out. Mr. 
GLADSTONE is an ornate Manchester man, and the whole 
character of his Ministry is to be Manchester, and some- 
thing more. No one can doubt that the susceptible mind 
of the Premier takes its colour for the moment more strongly 
from the influences prevalent at Manchester after such a 
gathering has been held to support him. And the speakers 
on Tuesday were, we think, quite justified in saying that 
the main difference between this Parliament and the last 
is that men of their type hold the mastery over the pre- 
sent Parliament. In the old Patmerston days they were 
sometimes listened to, sometimes courted, and generally 
ignored. The Liberal leaders took no notice of them, and 
they could make no impression on the party, and could not 
force it into harmony with themselves, because the holders of 
small boroughs gave a stamp of nonchalant indolence and 
cultivated Liberal vacillation to the whole proceedings of the 
House of Commons. The new House of Commons prides 
itself above all things on being businesslike. It wants work 
done. ‘The speakers at Manchester were all in favour of 
backing up any Irish Land Bill Mr. Guapsrone miglit like to 
introduce, and all they ventured to do was to hope the Bill 
would be a good big Bill. They are ready to vote for any 
Bill, but they would like the pleasure of feeling that the 
Bill they supported was something novel, broad, and incon- 
testably unpleasant to Tories. But they let it be under- 
stood that they would think it a subject of the deepest 
regret if all the Session was taken up with an Irish Land 
Bill. They are willing to apply a gentle stimulant of en- 
couragement and impulse to the desponding mind of Mr. 
Bricut. They insist upon it that, now there are no more 
Caves to break up the strength of the Liberal party, some 
very substantial progress shall be made this year towards 
realizing the more immediate aims which they are seeking 
to attain. This is probably the most valuable support the 
Ministry can have. They want keeping up to the high 
standard of activity which they have proclaimed to be 
especially their own. And amidst all the enthusiasm, and it 
may be almost said adoration, expressed at Manchester for 
the Ministry, it is evident that the weak points of the 
Ministry are recognised and tenderly watched over and con- 
sidered there. The members of the Reform Union are a 
little uneasy about Mr. Carpwett. ‘They regret in the 
politest manner that the army has not the advantage 
enjoyed by the navy of being under the control of a real 
man of business, who will stand no nonsense, and who will 
not be afraid of people in high places. These honest, if 
humble, supporters of the Government could hardly do it a 
greater service at the present moment than to remind it that 
it must go on working hard if it is to retain their confidence, 
and that it is impossible to get as much good for the public 
out of the appointment of weak men as out of the appoint- 
ment of strong men to posts of difficulty and danger. 

The speakers naturally kept for the most part in the region 
of ordinary Liberal platitudes. This is inevitable. A new 
party programme cannot be invented every time there is a 
great dinner; and Mr. Jacosp Bricut, who was among the 
chief speakers, expressed an admiration which was doubtless 
shared by every one who heard him for what he termed “ robust 
“ politicians ”—men, that is, who go on hammering at the same 
political ideas year after year, unchanging and unconvinced, 
until at last they have their way. Every speaker was for 
national education, for great reduction in the public expendi- 
ture, and for the Ballot ; and we are not aware that any speaker 
had anything new to say on any of these subjects, or that it 
was likely or desirable that he should have. But it would be 
very unfair to represent the speeches, as a whole, as devoid of 
new ideas. On the contrary, it was easy to trace in them a 


| strong leaning to some ideas half formed at present, but which 


promise to constitute a large part of the Liberal programme of 


| the future. Mr. Jacos Bricut, for example, argued with some 
warmth: in favour of giving the suffrage to women house- 


holders. This may seem a small matter, but it is only one 
instance of that feeling which is now carrying the Liberal 
party in many various directions—the longing to do justice to 
classes hitherto unnoticed or despised. Sir WiLFrip Lawson, 
again, after defending his favourite crotchet of a Permissive 
Bill, explained that such a Bill would be only one of the 
methods by which an “intelligent and virtuous democracy ” 
will in the future call in the aid of the State to suppress the 
noxious tendencies of individuals. There are many reasons 
for hesitating before we admit this yoke of an intelligent and 
virtuous democracy. It might so easily mean nothing more 
than the tyranny of prigs and pedants. But no one can doubt 
that the views of Englishmen as to the limits of State inter- 
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ference are undergoing a change, and that some of the evils 
which the general license of individual caprice brings with it 
are throwing, perhaps for the moment, perhaps permanently, the 
recollection of the benefits of individual liberty into the shade. 
Mr. Parr, again, urged not only that the expenditure should 
be reduced to the utmost practicable limit, but that a great 
effort should be made to pay off the National Debt; so that 
England, being unfettered in the race of commerce, might 
distance all nations in supplying the vast markets which are 
open to enterprise and adventure. The Americans will, he 
trusted, do very much the same, and so the peaceful future 
of the globe would pass under the control of English-speaking 
men. Mr. Prarr did not trouble himself to surmount the 
objection that the taxation necessary to pay off the debt 
may constitute a heavier burden than the payment of in- 
terest at three per cent. Sut at any rate he had an ideal, 
and that was a vast empire of commerce, extending over the 
whole globe, under the direction of England and the United 
States. It is unnecessary to discuss how far all this programme 
of the future is attainable or desirable. But it would be very 
foolish to shut our eyes to the fact that in the desire to do 
justice to all classes, in the belief that an intelligent and vir- 
tuous democracy should, in the name of the State, force 
men into harmony with what common-sense philosophy 
pronounces useful, and in the dream of a commercial mastery 
over the whole earth, attained by the two great nations of the 
English race, we have signs of the real drift of that section of 
the Liberal party which is now supreme. 

It would be very easy to show that the views of these 
Manchester politicians are limited and one-sided. There are 
many things that are not dreamt of in their philosophy. 
They do not appreciate the great hold the country gentry 
have on the nation, nor the virtues, the love of duty, the 
kindliness and the courage by which they have gained and 
retain their hold. They have no sense of the mysteries of a 
devotional, or of the difficulties of an historical, religion. 
They are too near to Philistinism to know what Philistinism 
is. Their ideal is, perhaps, a bread-and-butter ideal. They 
look on the poor as masses to be improved on a great 
scale, just as the old sort of squire-and-parson speaker 
used to look on the poor as individuals to be improved 
on. a small scale, in order that those improving them might 
have their rewards in this world and the next. The heart of 
man longs for something a little nobler than a glorious union 
and rivalry of Britishers and Yankees selling innumerable 
yards of calico to the Fiji islanders. We tremble at the 
thought of the little pleasures which an intelligent and virtuous 
democracy might order us to forego, and the tedium of 
tyrannous respectability which it might force us to endure. 
We confess that, philosophy apart, it seems nicer to belong 
to a generation in which the rights of women are not 
yet attained. But, after all, the programme of the Man- 
chester Liberals will in all probability be the real pro- 
gramme of the Liberal party, and it seems not only necessary, 
but desirable, that it should be so. We cannot help the 
desire to do justice gaining a stronger hold upon us. We 
feel that, to an extent which we cannot yet determine, the 
“let alone” system of conducting human affairs must be 
abandoned or curtailed. We cannot say where British com- 
merce is to stop, or why it should stop, and it is nothing 
more than a fact that the English-speaking races are over- 
running the earth. The ideal of the Manchester speakers 
seems, the more we reflect on it, to be an ideal from 
which we cannot escape. It is to be hoped that England 
may somehow adorn Manchester, but it is the Sparta she 
has to adorn. Ample justice, good administration, enor- 
mous commerce—these are really the three ends on attaining 
which the national mind is strongly set at present; and it is 
because Manchester, and the portion of the English world 
represented by Manchester, is more firmly bent on pursuing 
them than other places and sections of society, that the men 
symbolized by the National Reform Union have so great an 
influence. They support Mr. Giapstone’s Government with 
an enthusiasm that would be almost foolish if it were 
not so obviously sincere and genuine, because they believe 
it to be a means of bringing them nearer to the goal 
at which they are striving. How long the feeling may last it 
is impossible to say. Even the present Cabinet are but mortal 
men, and must sooner or later give offence. But it is to the 
credit of Manchester that it supports and strengthens and 
worships Mr. GLapstonE, not only because he gives it what. it 
wants, but also because, while he is like it, he is also above it, 
and because there is something in him which in its fond fancy 
it believes to be beyond its comprehension and better than itself. 


MINISTERIAL PROSPECTS IN FRANCE. 


yee the comments and speculations of which the 
Oxtivier Cabinet is naturally the theme, two scem to 
reappear with considerable persistence. One is, that the new 
Ministers are not doing much to justify their appointment ; 
the other is, that some of them are not very firm in their 
seats. Both criticisms are of a kind which is apt to be 
in active circulation during the early days of an Admini- 
stration, The interregnum, or the crisis, or the revolution 
which preceded its taking oflice has accustomed the public 
to the excitement of startling rumours, and to the expec- 
tation of startling changes. The readers of newspapers 
have been indulging themselves in a whirl of journalistic 
dissipation, and they find it dull to settle down again to the 
routine of commonplace fact. It was amusing enough to 
calculate the chances of M. OLLivier’s accession to office, 
and to arrange and re-arrange the names of the colleagues he 
was expected to bring with him. But when all doubts upon 
this subject were removed, the only resource was to throw 
suspicion on the permanence of the change which had been 
effected. The existence of this mental necessity might account 
for the reports which have lately been rife as to the resignation 
of this or that Minister. But unfortunately there is enough 
pertinence in the other criticism to which we referred 
to give an air of probability to these rumours which they 
would not otherwise possess. No doubt it is very early 
days to call for the specific performance of the Ministerial 
contract. The whole Session is before them, and they may 
reasonably ask for time in which to consolidate their plans, 
They have not the advantage, possessed by a new Ministry in 
England, of having determined in Opposition the policy 
they have to carry out in office. Programmes indeed there 
were in abundance, but they were for the most part framed 
so as to catch the largest possible array of signatures, and 
therefore were mainly, and unavoidably, confined to the 
enunciation of general principles. Still, after making every 
allowance on this head, the fact remains that the Minis- 
terial intentions are still veiled by a needless and undesirable 
mist. The Cabinet may well be excused the immediate pro- 
duction of a Reform Bill, but a clear statement that a Reform 
Bill will be the main feature in the business of the Session 
would have been very much to the purpose. However sensitive 
the present Corps Législatif may show itself to the requirements 
of Parliamentary Government, it cannot wipe out that fatal 
stain on the legitimacy of a representative body—that it does 
not represent the electors. There are good reasons against an 
immediate dissolution, but they are reasons which are only 
valid on the assumption that the Cabinet sees its way to 
carrying a sufficient Reform Bill this year. If it does not see 
its way to this, it is its plain duty to amend the composition of 
the present Chamber by the one method which is open to it 
to employ. ‘The result of an appeal to the country might 
certainly be more conclusive after the electoral arrangements 
have been placed on a new footing, but even now it would pro- 
bably, if carried out honestly, work a very great change in the 
list of the Deputies returned ; and unless the Ministers are sure 
of obtaining a more perlect product by postponing the disso- 
lution, the delay will be very hard to justify. An election held 
next year, without a Reform Bill having been passed in the 
interval, will be far more likely to overthrow the Cabinet than 
one held immediately. 


There are two ways of accounting for this silence, neither 
of which is altogether favourable to the permanence of the 
Ministry. One is that there is a real division of opinion 
in the Cabinet itself. That such a division existed be- 
tween the two sections of the Centre out of which the 
Ministry has been drawn is well known, though, when the 
leaders of the Left Centre consented after long resistance to 
accept office, it was natural to suppose that their demand had 
been assented to by M. Ottivier. But it is also possible that 
the terms were not laid down with suflicient rigidity, or that 
M. Oxtivier’s reading of them turns out to be different from 
that of some of his colleagues. The other explanation is 
that the Cabinet has not yet succeeded in gaining the 
Eyreror’s consent to a Reform Bill. If the Ministers 
are absolutely of one mind upon the question, if they are 
agreed, not only upon the abstract desirableness of a Reform 
Bill, but also upon the necessity of insisting upon one at all 
hazards, this consent could hardly be withheld. It is very 


unlikely that the Emperor would go the length of dismiss- 
ing his Cabinet to avoid a measure which, if Constitutional 
government continues to exist in any shape, cannot be very 
long postponed. But the chances are that on such a point 
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as this the Ministers would not be of one mind. M. OLLivier 
has all along shown very great deference to the Imperial 
wishes. [is antecedents place a wide interval in this respect 
between him and MM. Daru and Burret. He is pre-eminently 
the Minister of the P: cliamentary Empire, and he may 
argue that in an Empire, whatever may be the qualification 
prefixed to it, the Emperor must have some higher function 
assigned to him than that of registering his Minister’s decrees. 
It may be expected, therefore, that any serious split between 
the Emperor and the Cabinet would very shortly lead toa 
corresponding split in the Cabinet itself. 


The probabilities of such an event will be differently esti- 
mated, according to the degree of confidence felt in the 
genuineness of the Emperor’s conversion to constitutional 
principles. If he isa sincere though late proselyte, he will 
be anxious above all things to avoid any step which can 
put in peril the triumph of his new faith. He will wish 
to remove every difficulty that can impede its propagation 
or subject it to possible discredit. But if the Emperor’s 
change of sentiment is only a concession to unkind fortune 
in the shape of an unthankful people, he will have no ob- 
jection to let the public see how little unanimity there may 
be in a homogeneous Cabinet, how timid a shrinking from 
responsibility on the part of responsible Ministers. ‘This 
is not a supposition which attributes anything specially 
disgraceful to Napoteon III. From the point of view 
which it assumes to be his, he would only be aiding 
his subjects to ascertain for themselves a truth which they 
have refused to accept on his authority. From December, 
1851, to July, 1869, they were walking in the light of Per- 
sonal government, and eating the goodly fruit thereof. 
Suddenly they grew weary of their very blessings, and 
insisted on the restoration of the fetish from the worship 
of which they were delivered by the salutary severities of 
the coup detat. It is hard to benefit people against 
their will, and Naporron III. may be so profoundly 
sceptical as to the advantages of Parliamentary institutions, 
that he may think that he is rendering France the greatest 
service he has it in his power to bestow, by stripping the idol 
of the drapery of momentary prestige which now conceals its 
deformity. It is by no means impossible that some such 
feeling has lain at the bottom of much of his recent policy, and 
that he honestly regards constitutional government less as an 
enemy to be feared than as an impostor to be exposed. 
If so, the characteristic he would most desire to make 
apparent would be its barrenness of results. A Session 
with no legislation worth speaking of would be a victory 
worth any sacrifice, and the surest means of securing 
it is to interpose delays in the progress of business, and 
to foment disunion among his advisers. Neither of these 
ends are likely to be hard of attainment, when the ma- 
terial on which he has to work is an Administration igno- 
rant of official work, and unaccustomed. to act in concert. 
A very observant Frenchman, writing in the Pall Mall 
Gazette on the condition and prospects of his country, has 
lately insisted on a fact to which we have more than once 
drawn attention—the extinction of devotion to Bonapartism, 
except so far as it is identified with the cause of order. The 
theory which does so identify it, has been immensely weak- 
ened by the events of last year. It has been seen that the Em- 
pire, though it has kept down the revolutionary party for the 
time, has fostered rather than destroyed it, and that the 
great bulk of Liberal opinion in the country is as much 
pledged to the maintenance of order as Naro.ron III. him- 
self. The coincidence of these two discoveries is not favour- 
able to the success of the Emperor, if he insists on again 
measuring himself with Liberal France ; but, unhappily, 
his failure may involve other disasters which it would 
be difficult to regard with equal composure. The Emperor 
may not re-establish his own power, but he may at the same 
time make it impossible for the Parliamentary Liberals to re- 
establish theirs, and so hand over France to that doctrinaire 
Republicanism which, to all appearance, was never so little 
fitted as now to undertake the task of government. 


THE UNITED STATES AND SAN DOMINGO, 


hag treaty by which San Domingo is to be annexed as 
a Territory to the United States has yet to be ratified 
by the Senate and approved by the House of Representatives, 
which must provide the purchase-money; and it is even 
said to be doubtful whether Congress will confirm an arrange- 
ment which is represented as unnecessarily anticipating the 


inevitable course of events. In any case the sanction of the 
Legislature must depend rather on the popularity of the arrange- 
ment than on the influence of the Administration ; for although 
the Presipent has generally acted in harmony with the Senate, 
his influence has not been sufficient to procure the ratification 
of his appointment of the present Attorney-General to a seat 
in the Supreme Court. It is true that Mr. Hoar had given 
general and just offence by his opposition to party jobs, and 
by his perverse habit of preferring competent persons in the 
distribution of his patronage. It was also alleged that if his 
appointment had been confirmed Massachusetts would have 
had more than its due proportion of seats in the Supreme 
Court, and that a Judge who was to act on a Southern Circuit 
ought to be selected from the Southern States; yet both the 
reasons and the pretexts of his rejection would have been 
overruled if General Grant had commanded the deference 
which was formerly paid by the Senate to his predecessors. 
The attacks on Mr. Anprew Jounson, in which General 
Grant himself shared, have for the present, if not per- 
manently, diminished the power of the President. It was 
probably the intention of the framers of the Constitution that 
the refusal of the Senate to ratify appointments should be 
confined to rare and exceptional cases. As interpreted by 
practice, the control of the same body over treaties involved 
a virtual right of interference. Although the purchase of 
St. Thomas has not yet been completed, it is probable that 
the acquisition of the rich country of Dominica, with its 
valuable harbours, will be generally popular, especially as the 
eastern part of the island, now possessed by the Republic of 
Hayti, will sooner or later inevitably share the same fate. The 
example of a military adventurer who can exchange his pre- 
carious supremacy for a round sum of money is certain to be 
followed by the first semi-barbarous negro chief who can hold 
power in Hayti long enough to acquire a saleable title. By a 
similar process the United States might buy up half the 
Spanish Republics on the mainland; nor can it be said that 
the bargain which has been concluded with President Barz of 
Dominica is unduly onerous. The disinterested patriot has 
agreed to transfer the Bay of Samana for 30,000/., which is 
to be increased to 300,c00/. when the whole Republic is 
annexed. After the contract was concluded Barz ingeniously 
obtained the first instalment of a loan which had been nego- 
tiated in London on the understanding that San Domingo was 
an independent State. The creditors probably will not regret 
the assignment of the debt to a more solvent Government ; 
but they will not be well advised in advancing any fur- 
ther sum to an outgoing Republic. The island, which is 
divided between the Spanish mulattos of Dominica and the 
French negroes of Hayti, is the largest and richest of the West 
Indies, with the exception of Cuba. The Bay of Samana 
would in time of war be a valuable naval station, and the 
natural resources of the country will be for the first time 
turned to account by American enterprise. Every citizen of 
the United States anticipates the ultimate.annexation of Cuba, 
and perhaps of the rest of the West Indies; indeed the 
Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs in the House 
of Representatives not long since proposed a resolution for 
appropriating to the United States all the islands, including 
Ireland, which were separated only by sea from the North 
American continent. 


The territorial ambition of a great and growing Power has 
many historical precedents; nor can it be pretended that, 
whatever may be the character of Barz, the annexation of 
Dominica would involve any serious violation of right. Eight 
or ten years ago some predecessor of Barz effected a similar 
transfer of sovereignty to Spain during the administration of 
O’DoxnELL; but the Spanish functionaries, lay and clerical, 
soon made themselves unpopular by monopolizing places and 
salaries, and the natives began to threaten a rebellion which 
it was not worth while to suppress by force. Narvaez, who 
in other instances had disapproved of O’DonNeELt’s policy of 
aggrandizement,. agreed to relinquish the sovereignty of 
Dominica; and accordingly the country reverted to its in- 
habitants, and to the chiefs who could from time to time get 
possession of the government. The population of a territory 
which would amply support twenty or perhaps fifty times the 
number is said to be only 150,000. The worst Governor 
who could be appointed by the President of the Unirep 
States would be probably preferable to any indigenous ruler ; 
and if there are any industrious or intelligent Dominicans, their 
prospects would be greatly improved by their admission to 
American citizenship. If any evil result is to be appre- 
hended from the transaction, it will affect the new proprietor 
more seriously than the tenants whom he will find on the 
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estate. There will perhaps be little difficulty in keeping 
order among a few score of mulattoes, who will gradually 
learn the convenience of being prohibited from cutting one 
another’s throats; but the American Constitution provides 
neither in letter nor in spirit for the case of nominal citizens 
who must really be subjects. 


If the pending arrangement is carried into effect, it 
will become immediately necessary to complete the annexa- 
tion of the entire island by purchase or by force, for no 
American Government will tolerate the vicinity of the re- 
lapsed savages who occupy themselves in Hayti with a chronic 
civil war. Nothing will be easier than to reduce the French 
part of San Domingo to submission, but with the extension 
of the territory will come a new set of citizens one or two 
degrees lower in civilization than the mongrel Spaniards of 
the Western district. Unless a fundamental change is made 
in American institutions every negro as well as every mu- 
latto will become a full citizen, with a right of voting for 
delegates, and ultimately for Representatives and Senators 
when the Territory attains the rank of a State. The same 
experiment has indeed been lately tried on a much larger 
scale in the Southern States; but the result is uncertain, and 
there is strong reason to expect that, after an interval of tran- 
sition, political power will revert to the whites. In the island 
of San Domingo there is no European population, nor is the 
language of either of the two races a dialect of English. Even 
the liberated slaves of the Southern States have probably 
enjoyed a better practical preparation for political life than 
the disorderly patriots of Hayti. ‘The Americans are charac- 
teristically handy, and skilful in dealing with novel ditli- 
culties, and by adaptations of existing methods and a free 
use of legal fictions they may perhaps succeed in govern- 
ing one West India island without serious inconvenience; 
\but if the proposed acquisition is to be the first province 
of a dependent or colonial Empire the change in the theory 
of the Republic will react on internal affairs. The seizure 
of Texas, and the subsequent conquest of other Mexican 
possessions, operated merely as extensions of the Union, for 
the natives of the new territory were few in number, and 
the Mexicans by this time form an almost imperceptible 
element in the population of Texas, of California, of Nevada, 
or of Colorado. The climate of the West Indies will, however, 
prevent any considerable immigration from the North, unless 
the negroes of the Western States can be induced to settle in 
the islands. 


The Declaration of Independence includes an unforeseen 
limitation of the great Republic of which it was the charter. 
Whether or not it is abstractedly true that all men are 
born free and equal, it is certain that the fabric of the United 
States is founded on the freedom and equality of all sections 
of the population. In political as in natural organisms petty 
anomalies may be regarded as innocuous; but as soon as 
entire States and Territories are occupied by inferior races, 
the Constitution will assuredly be modified in accordance with 
the facts. West Indian negroes are perhaps scarcely capable 
of political freedom, although they may have profited by 
their release from personal servitude. They are certainly 
not equal to American citizens of European lineage in 
ability or in energy. Their votes would not be influenced 
by the considerations which prevail in Massachusetts or in 
Illinois; and it is at least possible that. they might, like 
Roman provincials, prefer the interests! of an ambitious 
soldier or intriguer to the maintenance of the liberty of 
the Republic. Meanwhile, the nations of Europe will be mere 
spectators of a process which will be scarcely prevented or 
retarded by arguments or by scruples. The United States, 
secured for a long period against disruption by the tra- 
ditions of the civil war, will probably seek to extend their 
power over the whole contineut of North America and the 
adjacent islands, unless the Dominion of Canada should 
become powerful enough to assert for itself a separate political 
existence. Mexico will be swallowed leaf by leaf, as the 
House of Savoy was said to absorb Lombardy; and by revo- 
lution, by war, or by treaty, Cuba will be annexed to the 
neighbouring mainland. A time may possibly arrive when 
it will be no longer worth the while of England to retain the 
West Indian colonies, and it is impossible that they should be 
independent. The Anglo-American Empire of the future 
may perhaps promote the welfare and civilization of its 
millions of inhabitants, but it will not be governed by the 
uniform institutions which have sufficed during the natural 
expansion of the original Union. 


THE JUDICATURE COMMISSION. 


b iygrere is one topic of a rather embarrassing kind which 
is slightly touched upon in the first Report of the Com. 
mission, and may be expected to occupy a prominent place in 
their future recommendations. This is the delegation of 
judicial authority. It is unfortunate that any necessity for 
arrangements of this kind should exist. A number of the best 
men who are to be found are selected expressly on account of 
their special fitness to do the judging work of the country, and 
it seems a huge anomaly to allow them to delegate to inferior 
officers work which would be much better done by theme 
selves. And yet to some extent delegation of work 1s inevi- 
table. Disputes between two partners, or among persons 
diversely interested in a testator’s estate, or even between a 
contractor or tradesman and his employer, may, and often do, 
involve the determination of various points of law, but they 
will also in general require the examination and vouching 
of innumerable items of charge and discharge, and other 
like matters which require rather the patient care of an 
accountant than the exercise of judicial acumen. If all inves- 
tigations of this kind had to be conducted by the Judge 
personally, each case would on an average occupy perhaps 
ten times as much of the time of the Court as it does now. 
This would be an enormous waste of judicial power, and 
would require a vastly increased staff of Judges. The con- 
sequence would be a great increase of expense and a marked 
deterioration of the standard of capacity now required for the 
oftice of a Judge. The supply of men thoroughly fit for judi- 
cial duties has never yet fallen short of the demand, but the 
kind of ability which makes good Judges is not plentiful, as 
any large increase in their number would very speedily dis- 
close. The employment of inferior officers to assist the Bench 
being therefore in some sort a real necessity, the important 
questions are what kind of work ought to be delegated, and 
under what conditions. The obvious division of labour 
would in theory be for the Judges to do themselves every- 
thing which is properly judicial, and to delegate (subject to 
their own revision) only formal and administrative labour. 
In practice it is found that questions of law and questions of 
fact and account sometimes get so inextricably mixed up that 
a sharp severance of one from the other is difficult to effect, 
though a very much closer approximation to the theoretical 
rule which we have stated might easily be secured than has 
ever been attempted either by our Common Law or Equity 
Courts. 


At Common Law indeed the practice of delegation was 
never until recently recognised at all, except to the extent of 
some strictly formal matters, which went to the Masters of 
the various Courts. It was the strict right of a defendant 
who resisted the claim of a tradesman to have every dis- 
puted item regularly proved against him in the presence of a 
Judge and jury, no matter though the inquiry should last a 
month and lead to nothing. Practically this was seldom 
done, because in every such case the Judge, backed by the 
Bar, generally managed to worry the parties into consenting 
to a reference to arbitration ; and by recent legislation facili- 
ties for compelling a resort to an arbitrator’s tribunal have 
been given. But this habit of forcing causes to a reference is 
by no means confined to cases of this description, and a 
multitude of questions involving niceties of law, which Judges 
only ought to decide, are constantly left to be determined by 
an arbitrator appointed for the particular occasion. In Equity 
matters have been no better, some say even worse. In the 
old days the Chancellor had a staff of a dozen Masters—highly- 
paid officers, always supposed to be selected, and often in fact 
selected, from among the ablest counsel of the day—whose 
duty it was to conduct all accounts and inquiries which 
the Chanceller or other Equity Judge might think fit to 
remit to them. These inquiries often involved the decision 
of points of law as well as of fact, and sometimes the 
reference included the whole subject of dispute between 
the litigant parties. The Masters got into a very tedious 
and technical way of conducting business, and years would 
often pass before a reference was disposed of. The finding 
might then be brought by way of appeal before the Judge, 
who frequently held that the Master had proceeded. on a 
wrong principle throughout, and must go through all his work 
again, perhaps to have it once more upset when the second 
round of labour was completed. The evils of this system— 
especially in cost and delay—had become intolerable, when a 
sweeping reform was proposed by the able Commission whose 
Report led to the Chancery reforms of 1852. ‘They dealt 
with the mischief in the right way. They saw that the 
Masters, instead of being mere assistants of the Court, had 
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become journeymen Judges, and they resolved to abolish 
them altogether and to replace them by a new staff of 
Chief Clerks, who should work under the immediate super- 
vision of the Judges, referring at once every really judicial 
question of any difficulty to the determination of the Judge 
himself in Chambers. In order to make this project work, 
it was determined that the salaries formerly paid to the 
Masters should be reduced about one-half, and as a further 
security against the natural tendency of such deputies to 
assume judicial functions, it was enacted that members 
of the Bar should be ineligible to the office, and that the 
Chief Clerks should be selected exclusively from the ranks 
of solicitors. This was a well-devised scheme, which would 
have worked beautifully but for one fatal mistake—almost 
the only mistake made by the Commissioners of 1852. They 
foresaw that the transfer of all properly judicial work from 
the Masters to the Judges would demand more judicial 
labour, but though they hinted at this in their Report, they 
jacked the courage to say that their scheme would break down 
unless two or three additional Vice-Chancellors were ap- 
pointed so as to give them time to perform the new duties 
which were cast upon them. The Bench was not strengthened, 
and the scheme has broken down. The only time which a 
Judge can devote to Chamber business is an odd hour now 
and then after the close of a day’s sittings in Court. It has 
become impossible for him to dispose satisfactorily of one 
quarter of the points which ought to be brought before him 
personally from his Chief Clerk. The Chief Clerk, like his 
predecessor the Master, has become a journeyman Judge, and 
is himself so loaded with business that he can only give inter- 
mittent hours or half-hours to any particular case. Legal 
points of the gravest kind are decided by him, and the decision 
is adopted pro formd by the Judge. There is of course always 
the possibility of an appeal to the Judge, either in Chambers 
or in Court, but there are many reasons which conspire to 
prevent suitors availing themselves of this opportunity, just as 
there were under the régime of the old Masters. What we 
have now is in reality the old system, a little mitigated in its 
working, but on the other hand conducted by officers selected 
from a field from which the best class of candidates is ex- 
cluded, and remunerated on a scale which would fail to 
secure men of the stamp of those who were willing to accept 
the office of Master. 


These two serious grievances—the grievance of indiscrimi- 
nate references at common law, and the grievance of the 
Chief Clerk system, with all its delays and imperfections in 
Chancery—have not been wholly lost sight of by the Judiciary 
Commission. The first they propose to deal with by the 
appointment of a staff of Referees, who, being regular officials, 
will be required to proceed de die in diem instead of giving 
only their spare time, perhaps at long intervals, as arbitrators 
ordinarily do now. The Referee is apparently intended to 
hold a position somewhat analogous to that of a Master in 
Chancery or a Chief Clerk. He will be essentially a journey- 
man Judge, and the greatest care will be needed to prevent 
the old abuses from creeping in. Any deficiency of numerical 
strength, cither on the Bench or in the staff of Referees, will 
tend to reproduce under another form the evils which now 
attend the system of arbitration, and unless the powers of 
reference are very carefully guarded and very cautiously 
exercised, the remedy may possibly prove worse than the 
disease. It is to be assumed, however, that the Commission 
will be alive to this danger, and will meet it by adequate 
safeguards, 


On the Chamber system in Chancery the Commissioners have 
not yet made any specific proposals, and they have probably 
reserved the subject for their forthcoming Report. In prin- 
ciple, however, they seem to have accepted the same view of 
the failure of the Acts of 1852, and of its cause, which we have 
already indicated. They say this :—“ In the Court of Chan- 
“cery questions involving complicated inquiries, particularly 
“in matters of account, are always made the subject of refer- 
“ence to a Judge at Chambers. These references are practi- 
“cally conducted before the Chief Clerk, but any party is 
“ entitled, if he think fit, to require that any question arising 
“in the course of the proceedings shall be submitted to the 
“ Judge himself for decision. In such a case the decision of 
“ the Judge is given after he has been sitting in Court all day 
“hearing causes. It has been represented to us that this system 
“does not give satisfaction, and that there is not sufficient 
“judicial power to dispose of the business in Court, and at 
“ the same time to give that personal attention to the business 
“in Chambers which was contemplated when references to 
“the Judge in Chambers were substituted for the old refer- 
“ences to the Masters in Chancery.” This is very sound as 


far as it goes, but if a really crying evil is to be remedied 
the Commissioners will need to express themselves in much 
more decided terms, and to devise specific and trenchant 
remedies for the abuses which have grown up round the Chief 
Clerk system. Both with regard to Referees and Chief Clerks 
the rule ought to be adhered to as closely as may be, that 
judicial work shall be done by Judges, and only administra- 
tive, or the very simplest kind of judicial, work be delegated 
to inferior officers of the Court. 


OUR CABS. 


HE universal censure which is lavished on Mr. Secretary 
Bruce may perhaps be palliated by the admission that 
administrative talent is at the very lowest ebb in England ; 
and that, after all, he is only one or two degrees inferior to 
most of his contemporaries. It is indeed difficult for any 
one whose mind is irritated by the misuse of the Royal 
clemency, or the license of unresisted roughs, or the general 
medley of police regulations, to hear with pleasure an excuse 
of which the truth is perhaps undeniable. It is humiliating 
to reflect that, whoever might have been Home Secretary, a 
drunken murderer would have been respited, and one of the 
Royal parks would have been left, as St. James’s Park was 
left the other day, to the uncontrolled and unresisted master- 
dom of one or two hundred savages, who were murderers in 
intent, though accident prevented them from being murderers 
in fact. But albeit Mr. Bruce may be utterly unable to 
test the evidence adduced in a criminal case, or may be 
as feeble as his own Chief Commissioner of Police in the 
presence of a crowd of ruffianly scoundrels whose homicidal 
horseplay would have been tolerated in no other European 
capital, his worst enemies did credit him with ability suffi- 
cient to devise and execute regulations for the traflic ot 
our metropolitan cabs. But in this respect friends and foes 
are equally disappointed. We are all at this moment the 
victims of our cab-proprietors. We are all now growling 
and grumbling at the accumulation of no one knows how 
many quarters’ taxes—an accumulation partly due to the 
remission of the cab-proprietors’ taxation. We are paying 
past, present, and future Income-tax partly in order that the 
cab-proprietor may cease to pay about nine-tenths of his 
former duty. This concession was made in the hope that the 
public would get the difference in the shape of better cabs and 
more convenient regulations. This hope has not been realized. 
As yet the improvement is on an infinitesimal scale, and the 
regulations are an inscrutable mystery. No one, comparing the 
regulations and the flags, can make out whether he is to pay 
1s. or 6d. a mile. Still less can any one understand what is 
the fare for a distance less than a mile. The regulations say 
that there is no fare less than 1s.; the flags say that the fare is 
6d. per mile; and the regulations say that the fare for any 
portion of a mile is the same as for the whole mile. We com- 
mend this conflict of rules to rural sightseers and police magis- 
trates. The respective ratios of time and fare are even more 
puzzling. In fact the whole affair seems designed as a puzzle 
for simple minds. No passenger has yet been presented with 
a ticket, and few have been able to read the flags. The 
regulation respecting the lights has been deliberately set at 
nought. In this instance we cannot help thinking that disobe- 
dience has been wantonly courted by a superfluous rule. There 
does not appear any good reason why cabs should carry lamps 
in the broad and well-lighted streets of the Western districts. 
Bad as London gas notoriously is, still between the gas-lamps 
and shop-lamps there is in these regions sufficient light, or 
nearly sufficient, to prevent accidents. | We say “nearly sufli- 
cient,” because the gaslights in the streets do not perform their 
functions adequately. But their deficiencies are not likely to 
be made good by lighted cabs. There is nothing more be- 
wildering and dismaying than the light of a carriage at night 
in a crowded street. It perplexes rather than corrects vision. 
It does not show its own distance from the spectator, and adds 
a terror, rather than a comfort, to pedestrianism. Again, it is 
unfair to impose on cabs a condition from which other and 
similar vehicles are exempt. But all these things should have 
been considered before the regulations were framed. It is 
worse than useless to make laws which invite their own in- 
fraction, and redound only to the contempt of those who make 
them. 


Were the matter to rest wholly with the incapacity of the 
Home Office and the police, we should consider the case 
desperate indeed. We should be prepared to see the public at 
last trundled in things hardly better than costermongers’ carts, 
and drawn by the costermonger's “ moke.” But what English 
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good sense and enterprise may effect. The cab question can 
no more than the colonial question stop where it is. There 
are at least half a million residents within the metropolitan 
circle to whom the conveniences of locomotion are matters 
of daily and urgent importance. There is another fifth of 
this number, recruited from the provinces, to whom cabbing 
is equally indispensable. For every man who is not on the 
line of the Metropolitan Railway, and who is bound to get to 
his lawyer in Bloomsbury, or his agent at Westminster, or his 
broker in the City, a cab is a necessity of life. To every 
bachelor who is not a millionnaire, going out to dinner or 
the theatre; to every old gentleman returning late from his 
club; to every middle-class family of small means, bent on 
amusement or church-going, cabbing is one of the ordinary 
items of expense. ‘The amount of accommodation which 
cabs have given, or of discomforts and annoyance which they 
have inflicted, and may inflict again, is simply incalculable. 
The hardness of their seats, the rumbling of their wheels, 
their admission of hot air in summer and cold air in winter, 
have tortured their occupants for a quarter of a century. Their 
usefulness and their shortcomings equally point to one result, 
and that result, we are glad to hear, is likely soon to be attained. 
It was inevitable that a want long experienced should stimu- 
late commercial enterprise on the first opportunity. What- 
ever capital might be invested in foreign railways or absorbed 
in foreign loans, there remains enough and more than enough 
to invest in the public carriages of London. Now that the 
duties which so fatally checked adventure are reduced, a new 
investment threatens the old monopoly. The common cabs 
may remain as they are, with their delusive flags proclaiming 
to a credulous world “ 6d. a mile,” and their hard front seats 
repelling all efforts to sit on them. To many they will hence- 
forth be anathema. Ladies, at any rate, will cease to travel 
in vehicles which are used as ancillary to butchers’ carts and 
hospital ambulances; which carry half a sheep’s carcase one 
day and a smallpox patient the next. A Company, we are 
told, is in process of formation which will give the public 
voitures de remise on fair and reasonable terms. And cer- 
tainly this is an advantage long deferred. Hitherto it has 
been impossible to obtain a brougham for the afternoon under 
Ios. or 12s.; and for the evening, under 7s. or 8s. ‘The 
readiness with which these prices have been tolerated is as 
remarkable as the effrontery with which they have been 
demanded. No charges appear to us so extortionate as those 
for hired broughams, except perhaps those for hired waiters 
at evening parties; and both equally illustrate the facile good- 
nature of the London world. It is no wonder that poor and 
ignorant men, who can hardly sign their own names, and who 
begin their business mainly on credit, should often retire on a 
competence after a few years’ profits from livery-stables. But 
the wonder is that so long a time should have elapsed without 
competition sufficient to reduce these charges. There is no 
lack of people ready to use broughams at moderate prices ; 
in fact, all ladies of the middle ranks would use them if only 
they could afford to do so. If they could hire them for §s. 
for an afternoon’s shopping, or 4s. for an evening party, their 
employment of them would be more than doubled. And this 
result, we understand, a Company now in process of formation 
intends to bring about. It will, in the first instance, try to 
provide certain covered stations of its own, where cabs, some- 
what superior to the present cabs in neatness, cleanliness, 
horses, and harness, may be hired at no greater prices than 
those now charged, while it will provide depéts for broughams, 
victorias, and other carriages of a better description, at 
prices far below those now extorted for the same vehicles. If 
the Company succeed in performing its promises, it will con- 
fer the greatest boon upon all Londoners who cannot afford to 
keep their own carriages, whilst it will save many who can afford 
it from the worry, annoyance, and expense of a most trouble- 
some luxury. Imagine the comfort which this provision will 
be to widowed and spinster ladies, whose enjoyment of their 
one brougham is perpetually marred by the multiplication of 
unintelligible bills, by the unseasonable fragility of harness, 
by the inexplicable illnesses of the horse, and by the general 
despotism of an impracticable coachman. Imagine the comfort 
it will be to every young medical practitioner just bursting 
into practice to find himself exempt from the burden of a 
private carriage and an extortionate contract. And there is no 
reason why such results should not be attained. A company 
with large funds at command can buy better horses, can build 
better carriages, at a cheaper rate, and cen afford to let them 
out at a lower charge, than any private jobber; certainly than 
half of the present jobbers and proprietors, who started with 
borrowed capital, or bought their carriages on credit, But, 


to effect this, the Company must be well administered. Its. 
Directorate must not be composed of the ordinary elements of 
City Directorships. ‘There must be gentlemen upon it who 
understand horses and who understand business; who will’ 
attend meetings, examine complaints, and exercise a general 
supervision over the metropolitan traflic. Above all, the 
manager must be shrewd, vigilant, and incorruptible. While 
the public convenience gains from such an association, the 
public feeling will gain equally. A public Company, after 
buying good horses, will not allow them to be starved, 
neglected, goaded into lameness, and tortured to death. Let- 
ting out its carriages to the drivers at a moderate rent, it will 
supplement its contract by insisting on the humane treatment 
of the animals driven. Thus the metropolis will be spared the 
continuance of a spectacle revolting to all sensitive minds, 

As some opposition may naturally be expected to an enter- 
prise which must succeed only at the expense of existing 
interests, it will be wise to enlist as much sympathy as possible 
in its favour. It may therefore be suggested that it should 
avoid the appearance of an association organized to put down 
small cab-owners, and should comprehend a considerable 
number of small capitalists. For this reason its shares should 
be made low enough to entice the humbler classes, and to 
avoid the prospect of heavy calls. Supported by the great and 
the little, by people of all classes and fortunes, the speculation 
may not only prove fortunate to its authors, but may do for 
London what no Government and no police regulations have 
ever yet succeeded in achieving. 


LITERATURE AND BUSINESS. 


—— newspapers have lately recorded the death of a man who 
was at one time of some mark in the world of English letters, 
but who is not destined to be permanently remembered outside 
the limits of a particular school and locality. When the history 
of the philosophy compounded out of the psychology of Locke and 
the jurisprudence of Bentham is written, a section of it may be 
properly devoted to Samuel Bailey of Sheflield. By the general 
world, even of reading men, he had been pretty well forgotten 
before his death. The common mind was awed into something 
like reverence by the tidings that a man who had given a great 
part of his life to intellectual pursuits, and whose writings would 
fill a moderately sized shelf, had left 80,000/. to the town of 
Sheffield. Whether the bequest comprised the whole of his for- 
tune, or only a portion of it, is not stated. The sum in either case 
was startling; and it stimulated a certain effort to remember, and 
to quote with as much accuracy as was attainable, the titles of the 
least forgotten of the opulent philosopher’s works. The attempt 
was not, however, very successful. Dictionaries of contemporary 
biography which enshrine the latest writers of burlesques and 
farces had not a line to give to Bailey. It was said of the late 
Samuel Rogers, by a sneering critic, that his best book was his 
banking-book; and the last hold of Bailey upon the attention of 
the world seems to have been of a similar kind. If either the 
London or the Sheffield Samuel dreamed of a monwmentum ere 
perennius, he was doomed to disappointment. The philosophy of 
the one and the poetry of the other rest upon their @s, and are 
not likely, even as a tradition, to outlast their wealthy repute. 
Though Samuel Bailey of Sheffield has left no literary work be- 
hind him which is likely to endure, or indeed which has endured, 
he should not be allowed to depart altogether in silence. In some 
respects he was a typical man of an order that seems to be dying 
out. Like the author of the Pleasures of Memory, like the 
biographer of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and like the more illustrious 
and happily still living historian of Greece, Mr. Bailey was a 
banker. His writings, in common with much of the best literature 
of the present age, were strictly essays written in the intervals of 
business. The same character belongs to the treatises of Mr. J. 
8. Mill, and to the works of Sir Henry Taylor, Mr. Arthur Helps, 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold, not to take account of less considerable 
persons. If we were to include in the same class the contribu- 
tions to literature made by statesmen in the leisure snatched from 
Parliamentary and Ministerial toils, the list would be increased in 
length without being deteriorated in quality. But looking onl 
at writings produced by men engaged from year’s end to year’s 
end in the work of a profession, office, or business pursued for a 
livelihood or for commercial purposes, and not taking into view 
the works of men occupying situations more or less connected 
with literature, such as University professorships and masters of 
public schools, the catalogue which might be made of books- 
written by men in business is very remarkable. Horace Walpole’s- 
list of royal and noble authors is less illustrious. The most masterly 
narrative of ancient history since Gibbon wrote his Decline and’ 
Fail, the most lucid and comprehensive expositions of the principles 
of political economy and of logic, and essays marked by the most 
delicate and graceful handling of topics of thought, life, and society, 
have come from men with whom the making of books was not & 
profession, and who were engaged in professions which might have 
seemed likely to interfere with the making of books, In the case 
of Mr. Grote, Mr. Mill, Mr. Helps, Sir Henry Taylor, and Mr. 
Matthew Amol, literature has lain, not on the main road of life, 
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put on the byways which diverge from it on either side. Widely 
as these writers differ from each other in intellect and tempera- 
ment, in tastes and opinions, in the topics which they have dis- 
cussed, and in the mode in which they have handled them, there 
js nevertheless a certain resemblance between them. ‘They all 
write like men of business, in the best sense of the term. A rare 
sanity of mind and of style, lucidity of arrangement, and direct- 
ness of treatment, are common to them all. ‘The reader feels that 
they have been in immediate contact with men and things, and 
that they bring him into relations with reality almost as direct as 
their own. ‘The best training for literature seems to be other 
than purely literary. Books made to sell bear traces of their 
final cause. Pot-boilers in literature are not likely to turn 
out masterpieces any more than pot-boilers in art. Glaring 
effects of style, topics ephemerally interesting, and rapidity of 
production, are the all but essential conditions of success in 
professional authorship. For this reason, probably, it is that 
much of the higher literature of the age, philosophical and 
scholarly, has come from men who have been able to give to it only 
the fraction of their time, but who have not been compelled to 
write because they must publish, and to think, or make a show of 
thinking, because they must write. The man of business who 
writes, being disciplined to common sense, is litile likely to fall 
into that over-elaboration of trifles, that subtlety of the schools, 
and that indulgence of his own fantastic humours which belongs 
to the recluse author, M. Paul Janet, in recently reviewing the 
controversy between Mr. J. S. Mill and Sir William Hamilton, 
points out the superiority in philosophic style which belongs to 
the ex-oflicial of the India House over the University Professor. 
Gibbon’s confession is well known, that his captaincy in the Hamp- 
shire Volunteers was one of his qualifications for becoming the his- 
torian of the Roman Empire. If Mr. Grote had not been a London 
banker and a Radical member for the City, his History of Greece 
would probably have fallen short in some respects of its present 
merits. Had Mr. Carlyle been a man of affairs as well as a man 
of letters, his splendid genius might probably have found deliver- 
ance from some of its besetting infirmities and most mischievous 
aberrations, On an intellectual level lower than that on which 
the writers stand whom we have just named, the works of Samuel 
Bailey exhibit the characteristic excellences in thought and style 
which mark authors who are at once men of letters and men of 
the world. 


One quality which business transacted with men at’ first hand 
has a tendency to produce, and which has far-reaching intel- 
lectual results, is the habit of putting one’s self in relation to 
other minds, and of cultivating variety in taste and pursuit. 
As good an illustration as can be found of this disposition and of 
its opposite is presented by two of the eminent living writers 
whom we have named. Mr, Mill and Mr. Carlyle speak in this 
matter both by precept and example. Addressing the young 
men of St. Andrews as the Rector of their University, Mr. Mill 

ed upon them catholicity of culture. He exhorted them to 
unite with a profound knowledge of some one or two things a 
general knowledge of many things, He denounced men of a solitary 
or narrow intellectual interest as poor, maimed, lop-sided frag- 
ments of humanity. No one can read a work or an article of 
Mr. Mill's on the narrowest special topic without finding, in illus- 
tration and allusion, traces of a familiarity with the various 
sciences, with history, philosophy, and poetry, such as few possess. 
The three volumes of Disquisitions and Dissertations, in which he 
has brought together some of his many contributions to periodical 
literature, contain side by side dissertations on the Currency and 
on Poetry and its Varieties, on Greek Legends and the French 
Revolution, on Dr. Whewell’s Philosophy and Alfred de Vigny’s 
Novels and Poems, on Bentham and Coleridge, on Plato and Bain, 
on Sedgwick and on Armand Carrel. Mr. Carlyle, speaking as 
Reetor of the University of Edinburgh, recommended his hearers 
to read only those books which really came home to them, to dis- 
cover what they were interested in, and to devote themselves to 
it—to cultivate, in short, their most decided tastes and strongest 
capacities. Of course, with due limitation, there is good sense 
in this advice, but Mr. Carlyle does not understand the doctrine 
of limits. The thoroughness with which he has carried out his 
own ges should warn others against doing likewise. One b 
one he has laid aside the various intellectual interests whic 
at an earlier period of his life he displayed. His Miscellanies 
contain essays upon German Philosophy. In a recently-written 
letter upon the late Sir William Hamilton he narrates how, for 
reasons valid to himself, he had long renounced all metaphysical 
Yeading, and the habit of thinking about thought. Political 
economy is to him, in one aspect, a gospel according to 
MacCroudy; in another, the dismal science of dreary professors. 
Poetry and art are street fiddling; fiction has an alarming cousin- 
ship to lying; scholarship is but long-eared erudition, and so 
with nearly the whole range of human pursuits. The highest 
aim of man’s existence is to be a drill-sergeant on a larger or 
smaller scale, and the only literary work worth doing is the 
lography of drill-sergeants. Mr, Carlyle proves, in a way which 
should be monitory, how a man of genius may develop his in- 
tellectual strength into weakness by not taking pains to train 
his intellectual weakness into strength. 


The titles of the works of the late Samuel Bailey of Sheffield 
Prove that he followed the theory and practice of Mr. Mill rather 
than of Mr. Carlyle. Essays on the Formation and Publication 
of Opinions and’on the Law of Primogeniture, a Defence of 


Joint-Stock Banks and Letters on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, the Pursuit of Truth and the Rationale of Political Repre- 
sentation, the Theory of Reasoning and the Text of Shakspeare, 
Ricardo’s Doctrine of Value and Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, are 
among the topics which he handled. “No doubt the natural 
quality of Mr. Bailey’s mind, and the philosophy of which he 
was a disciple, had something to do with this self-dispersion over 
many subjects. The tendency of the school of experience is to 
regard the mind and character as built up by materials judicious] 
selected from without, rather than as developed by natural mowth 
from within. A somewhat exaggerated view of the value of 
debate in the establishment of truth is characteristic of the same 
school. Failing the interior criterion on which the disciples 
of intuition fondly rely, the school to which Mr. Bailey adhered 
makes appeal to the wager of battle. Mr. Carlyle falls back on 
the Silences. Mr. Bailey, as consistently published, at the very 
threshold of his literary career, a volume of Questions for Dis- 
cussion in Literary Societies. 


Some of the advantages which belong to a man of letters, to 
whom literature is neither a trade nor an exclusive pursuit, have 
been spoken of. Mr. Bailey, while exhibiting them, exhibited also 
certain counterbalancing defects. Questions of business require 
prompt decision, based upon the broad features of the case, to the 
neglect it may be of smaller details. In intellectual discussion, 
a point very minute in itself may be very large in its consequences, 
It is not safe to disregard delicate refinements of expression and 
subtle shades of thought. The philosophical works of Mr. Mill, 
and the history of Mr. Grote, are not without blemishes flowing 
from this source. In Mr. Bailey’s writings the fault is more 
conspicuous. He was somewhat in the habit of jumping to his 
conclusions. Intellectually, he was in consequence occasionally a 
discoverer of mares’-nests. The achievements on which he ap- 
pears most to have piqued himself were supposed refutations 
of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision and of Ricardo’s Doctrine of Value, 
and certain corrections in the text of Shakspeare, with which he 
occupied two considerable volumes. Since Bentley improved 
Paradise Lost, alterations such as Mr. Bailey’s have seldom been 
proposed. There is a prosaic ingenuity about them which is, of 
all things, the least true to Shakspeare. ‘Take two or three im- 
provements which stand among the first in order. The moot 
passage of Hamlet’s soliloquy, “ to take arms against a sea of 
troubles, and by opposing end them,” Mr. Bailey converts into “ to 
take arms against the seat of troubles, and by a poniard end 
them.” Macbeth’s “ vaulting ambition which o’er leaps itself, and 
falls on the other ” is doubly changed. The aposiopesis occa- 
sioned by Lady Macbeth’s sudden entrance is removed, and 
Macbeth completes his sentence thus:—“ Vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps its seat, and falls on the earth.” If vaulting 
ambition and an ambitious vaulter were the same thing, this 
emendation might perhaps be ae. Lady Macbeth’s taunt 
“ From this time, such I account thy love,” is improved by Mr. 
Bailey into “From this time such I account thy liver,” as if 
Macbeth had been an East Indian nabob and Lady Macbeth a 
West-end physician. The liver, however, as Mr. Bailey explains, 
was conceived to be the seat of courage or cowardice. Shakspeare 

ossibly would have expressed himself as Mr. Bailey thinks he did 
if, instead of being r: secmmant he had been Samuel Bailey of 
Sheffield. He would have been precise as to the instrument of 
suicide, the consequences of the law of gravitation upon ambitious 
vaulters, and the physiological seat of the emotions. 


Mr. Bailey was known by his friends as the Bentham of 
Hallamshire. If Bentham had undertaken to improve the text of 
Shakspeare he probably would have devised new readings such as 
those we have cited. The phrase at any rate expresses Mr. 
Bailey’s real place in literature. An original man is not defined by 
the name of another. Mr. Bailey was a local notability of the first 
order, and a conductor into the neighbourhood in which he lived 
of some of the more powerful influences working ,in the world of 
thought. The topographical addition without which his name is 
seldom mentioned tells its own tale. He was Samuel Bailey of 
Sheffield, and as much one of the institutions, and a portion of 
the scenery, of the place as the Cutlers’ Hall and the neigh- 
bouring hills. His reputation belongs to the town as the fame of 
Roscoe centres in Liverpool. Men of this class, who are, as it 
were, residents from the court of letters in outlying dependencies, 
and who unite large country towns with the intellectual activity 
of the capital, were more numerous a generation or two ago than 
they are now. The change is inevitable. On the whole it may 
be an improvement. In the lower order of animals the nerve 
centres are dispersed over the body ; in the higher, they are con- 
centrated in the skull. In the same way the brain of England is 
fixed in London, and minor ganglia are absorbed. ‘There is a 
higher general level of intelligence than there used to be in 
such places as Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, but less 
of special cultivation and intellectual distinction. Samuel Bailey 
was one of a small class of men whose influence in his own neigh- 
bourhood was increased by a reputation extending much beyond 
it. He combined the successful pursuit of wealth with interest in 
the highest subjects of thought and the largest social problems. 
He knew how to unite local public spirit with a wider patrio- 
tism. Ifhe did not add to the body of truths existing in the 
world, he took a conspicuous part in the discussions which have 
helped to eradicate much that once seemed to be firmly rooted 
error. He was @ manof unusually versatile, active, and independent 
mind, single-hearted and munificent. If he does not take his place 
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among the great names of contemporary English literature, he is 
conspicuous among the worthies of Yorkshire who have won 
something more than county fame. 


THE RIVAL PARTIES AT ROME. 


A the great struggle between the infallibilists and their 
opponents proceeds at Rome, the contrast becomes daily more 
marked between both the tactics and the personnel of the rival 
parties in the strife. And the facts thus elicited have an in- 
terest of their own even apart from their inevitable bearing 
on the issue. So many fresh rumours are constantly emerging 
out of the obscurity produced for the moment—but for the 
moment only—by the partial observance of the silly and suicidal 
rule of compulsory secrecy, that it becomes needful to sift care- 
fully the allegations of our various informants. Certain points, 
however, have been established during the last few days, be- 
yond any reasonable doubt. The two Memorials have now been 
resented to the Pope; the infallibilist petition with four hun- 
eee signatures—the utmost that could be got together after 
weeks of active canvassing, backed by the whole weight of in- 
direct official support; the counter-petition with signature va- 
riously stated at something between 150 and 200, while it is 
understood that a good 100 bishops more concur in the protest, 
though they shrink from subscribing it, and will act on that 
rinciple should the matter after all come on for discussion. 
Tn other words, the minority reaches about a third of the epis- 
copal body. This fact alone would almost seem to prove that the 
back of infallibilism is virtually broken, when we recollect how 
difficult it always is to induce men in high position, especially eccle- 
siastics, to stand out against what is supposed to be the corporate 
feeling and interest of their order. No doubt the happy indiscre- 
tion of the Roman Court in seizing this opportunity for a deliberate 
outrage on the whole episcopate, by proposing to deprive them of 
that mere shadow of their ancient rights and independence which 
former Papal encroachments had left, may have contributed to 
this result. Still, however it be viewed, the fact is significant 
enough. And it becomes unspeakably more important when we 
roceed to analyse as well as count the lists of the rival com- 
tants. There is not, as far as we have observed, a single name 
of the highest mark among the infallibilist bishops; their nu- 
merical majority is swelled by the ex officio adhesion of a host 
of Italian prelates and bishops tx partibus—8gQ of the latter have 
been created since the Indiction of the Council, much as peers 
might be created wholesale to swamp the House of Lords—on 
whose votes the Court can always reckon. The name of most 
note among them is Dr. Manning’s, who is certainly not remark- 
able as a Eeshagien, still less as an historian ; pon | the point at 
issue hinges very greatly on historical considerations. What 
influence he has he owes to his antecedents, and, if he is the 
most effective in some ways of the Ultramontane decoy ducks, 
he gained his effectiveness in a very different school from 
theirs. On the other hand, we find among the signataries of the 
anti-infallibilist memorial nearly every name of high mark in the 
Catholic hierarchy. There are Cardinals Rauscher and Schwar- 
zenberg and Bishop Ketteler for Germany ; Darboy and Dupan- 
loup for France; Kenrick, Mac Hale, and Ullathorne for the 
English-speaking bishops; Strossmeyer for Hungary. There is 
in fact the name of every prelate who has made himself known 
for learning, or high moral influence, or independence of mind. 
And if we pass from the inside of the Council to the supporters of 
the contending parties out of doors, the contrast becomes far 
more impressive. We shall have occasion to return to this point 
presently. 

Meanwhile there are not wanting unmistakeable signs that 
the attitude and resources of the Opposition, and the expressed 
determination of a large body of French, German, and Hungarian 
bishops, headed by the Archbishops of Paris, Prague, and Vienna, 
to leave Rome and protest against the validity of the Council if the 
subject of Papal infallibility is brought before it, has produced its 
effect even there. The almost incredible story, which however is 
well authenticated, of the Pope’s indecent and illegal violence to- 
wards the venerable Patriarch of Babylon, who was compelled in a 
secret interview to sign away his rights—much as old Isaac the Jew 
was compelled to sign away his property in the torture-chamber of 
Front-de-Beeuf’s castle—as the penalty for daring to express his 
honest convictions in the Council, betrays all the cruel timidity of 
frightened despotism ; and no one can be so recklessly cruel as a 
timid man who is thoroughly frightened. The childish petulance 
of stopping the telegrams of the Opposition bishops, as well as 
debarring them from the printing press, is a sign in the same 
direction. Still more significant is the disposition now manifested 
to recall or explain away the Bull of Censures, which many pre- 
lates have flatly refused to publish in their dioceses. And, last 
but not least, comes the new dodge—there is no other term for 
it—of the baffled infallibilists, which is important, both as a con- 
fession of weakness and a characteristic specimen of their policy, 
though exceedingly unlikely to help their tottering cause. We have 
already commented at length on the original Memorial, and also 
called attention to Dr. Déllinger’s crushing exposure of itsfallacies 
and insolence in the Allgemeine Zeitung tor January 21. Another 
German Catholic has since characterized it, with perfect justice, 


. as a tissue of falsehoods from beginning to end. But we do not 


scruple to say that the second Schema they have now put forward 


in its place is far more deeply discreditable to them, both in itself 
and in the circumstances of its appearance, than the original 
document for which it has been adroitly substituted. The former 
at least had the merit of stating plainly and honestly what the 
memorialists wanted, though the arguments by which their cause 
was defended were a barefaced travesty of the elementary facts 
of Church history, and their arrogant abuse of all who rejected 
their baseless theory was a gross libel on a third of their epis-. 
copal brethren, and on the immense majority of the more in- 
telligent and fair-minded of their co-religionists, both clerical 
and lay. But their last proposal is a transparent subterfuge. It 
says one thing while it means another, and is designed to secure. 
by an underhand manceuvre the result which it is found im- 
possible to attain by direct means, The opening assertion, in ac- 
cordance with the official Schedule De Ztomano Pontifice, already 
submitted to the Council by the authorities, ought eAone to secure 
its rejection, for it lays down, in flat and almost verbal contradic. 
tion to the famous decree of Constance, that the Pope is superior 
to Councils. Yet this is the only straightforward assertion it 
contains. Its authors contrive next to slip in a dexterous ap- 
plication of infallibility to matters of dogmatic fact, and a con- 
demnation of the principle of paying only an external, and not 
an ex animo, assent to Papal decisions. The reasons alleged 
for this form of decree, when translated out of the tortuous 
subtleties of its barbarous Latin, come simply to this:—“ We 
wish to get Papal infallibility defined by a side wind, as 
we are hopelessly foiled in our endeavours to get it de- 
fined directly, though we declared only a few days ago that it 
was essential to have a perfectly unambiguous definition. We 
have therefore drawn up a form so skilfully worded, that dis- 
believers in the new dogma may be induced to subscribe it, but 
which can hereafter be used as evidence that the dogma really is 
defined, and to crush all opposition or denial of it. And we do 
so because we have for some time past been shouting at the top 
of our voices, through all available organs of the pulpit or the 
press, that the bishops were unanimous on the subject ; and, as it 
is no longer possible to make the world believe even in our own 
ignorance of the notorious falsehood of that assertion, we are 
desirous of finding some formula which they may be bullied or 
cajoled into unanimously acquiescing in. By avoiding any explicit 
assertion of Papal infallibility our formula has the further ad- 
vantage of leaving no pretext to theologians for raising ‘ cavils’ 
about the exact limits of ‘ faith and morals,’ or as to what precisely 
constitutes an ex cathedrd decision, whereas it is certain that such. 
uestions would at once reduce a direct assertion of Papal in-. 
allibility to a dead letter, unless they were explicitly ruled,. 
though we have all along been maintaining just the contrary, 
against our —. Such a decree, therefore, as we now ask 
will practically set the question at rest, and put all anti- 
infallibilists to silence, though meanwhile we can claim their 
assent to it on the ground that it is so framed as technically to 
leave the question open.” If the Opposition are stupid enough to 
be taken in by this transparent ruse, they will deserve little 
compassion. But there is no fear of that. 

Striking, however, as is the contrast between the Liberal and 
Obscurantist parties within the Council, the overwhelming moral 
force of the Opposition becomes still more conspicuous if we take 
into account the manifestations of Catholic opinion beyond its. 
walls. The Jesuit Civiltd and its obsequious satellites have con- 
fidently appealed to the sensus fidelium, and are never tired of 
telling us that all good Catholics believe in their favourite dogma. 
Within the last few days both Germany and France have su 

lied a startling comment on this impudent falsehood. @ 
ave already referred to Dr. Dollinger’s manly and outspoken. 
critique on the Infallibilist Address. If it stood alone, it would 
be significant enough. High ecclesiastical dignitaries of lofty 
character, advanced age, and established European celebrity, with. 
everything to lose by a rash step, and nothing to gain by any 
new claim to notoriety, do not rashly come forward to challenge 
the verdict of authority, and incur the anathemas of a party 
at once the most powerful in their Church, and the most fierce 
and utterly unscrupulous in the employment of every weapon of 
slander and vituperation, of any existing section of the religious 
world. A few years ago Dr. Déllinger’s name would have been men- 
tioned with at least respectful deference throughout the length and 
breadth of the Catholic community; “ Judas” is now the mildest. 
designation applied to him by the Roman curialists and the domi- 
nant party in the Church of which he is one of the brightest 
living ornaments and the most eminent apologist. He has deli- 
berately drawn on himself all this load of obloquy because he has 
felt the gravity of a crisis in which the dearest interests—almost 
the continued existence—of the Church and faith to which he 
has devoted the laborious services of a lifetime are at stake. He 
has merged all personal considerations in the courageous effort to 
avert a terrible dishonour from his Church, rather than purchase 
by ignominious silence immunity from the curses of those who 
assume the exclusive right to speak in her name. But he does not 
stand alone. Two other German Catholic Professors, only less 
distinguished than himself, have already thrown themselves into 
the breach. Dr. Michelis of Braunsberg, whose vigorous and 
plain-spoken pamphlet on the “ Humbug” of Infallibilism we 
noticed some months ago*, has commented with equal freedom 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung on the infallibilist petition. He de- 
scribes it as “ not a dogmatic, but a diplomatic, document”; 
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cowardly evasion of the real bearing of the question; “ untrue 
from beginning to end” ; “ passionate and terribly uncharitable.” 
It stigmatizes “the highest among the assembled Fathers” as 
“stupid prattlers” (dlaterantes), and is simply the result of “a 
party intrigue of the Jesuits.” Dr. Schulte, one of the first of the 
Canon Law Professors at Prague, is not less explicit in his com- 
ments. He contemptuously repudiates the monstrous fiction that 
the Pope was always held to be infallible. If so, how came Popes 
to be condemned and deposed by Gicumenical Councils, and the 
validity of these sentences to be recognised by their successors ? 
How could their dogmatic decisions be subjected to the revision 
of Councils and either sanctioned or rejected? Why did some of 
them think it necessary to purge themselves from suspicion of 
heresy by oath? No vote of the Church can confer on the Pope 
the infallibility he does not possess. “To attempt to confer it 
by making him go through some ceremonies invented and regu- 
lated by ordinary mortals, would be to make infallibility not a 
dogma, but a mere bureaucratic institution,” just as “the Syl- 
labus is in truth not a dogmatic decision, but a diplomatic paper 
published by the Cardinal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
through his envoys to various foreign Courts.” This is at least the 
language of downright honesty and plain common sense. We may 
add that the leading ecclesiastics of the diocese of Paderborn 
have addressed an earnest remonstrance against the new dogma 
to their Ultramontane bishop. 


But perhaps the stinging pamphlet just issued by the French 
Oratorian, Father Gratry, universally regarded as the most learned 
of the French clergy, and not by any means an extreme or violent 
partisan, is still more remarkable as an indication of the turn in 
the tide. It takes the form of a letter to Monsignor Deschamps, 
Archbishop of Malines, who had the temerity to assert in his reply 
to Bishop Dupanloup that “three Councils successively would never 
have dreamt of condemning Honorius for heresy,” as Dr. Manning 
had recently asserted, with the same significant contempt for the 
dull details of prosaic fact ; that “ Honorius could not be heretical, 
for his letters remain to prove his orthodoxy.” Father Gratry 

ints out with courteous but merciless precision that both pre- 
foe have themselves incurred the charge of heresy, and incurred 
excommunication tpso facto, by setting themselves in direct and 
flagrant rebellion against the authority of their Church, for it 
is notorious that three (Ecumenical Councils did pronounce Hono- 
rius heretical, and if Monothelism be heresy his extant letters 
conclusively prove the justice of their sentence. Yet, adds Father 
Gratry, “if you venture to attack the present Council, these same 
prelates who so unscrupulously revoke the verdict of three pre- 
vious Councils will anathematize you.” His argument on the case 
of Honorius is substantially identical with Mr. Renouf’s lately 
noticed in our columns, and his language in denouncing the “ falsi- 
fications, mutilations, dissimulation, lies, and frauds” of the 
infallibilist apologists of Honorius is very considerably stronger. 
He tells us that the authority of the False Decretals is still 
“seriously and zealously upheld” in the seminaries where the 
French clergy are trained; and he makes an unmistakable allu- 
sion to the tactics adopted by “certain English Catholics.” The 
letter ends by demanding, in the name of Christ and the Church, 
that the doers of these iniquities be denounced. When language 
such as this is publicly aieand by a manin Father Gratry’s 
position to the Primate of Belgium, even the most hotheaded of 
the reactionist Camarilla must doubt whether they will easily ride 
roughshod over the deepest convictions of the best-informed and 
most devoted champions of the faith which they are seeking to 
expose to the ridicule of the civilized world. What indeed is to 
be said of a contest waged inthe nineteenth century, and under the 
full gaze of an observant and not uninterested public, when there 
are arrayed on the opposite sides Cardinals Schwarzenberg and 
Rauscher against Cardinals Barnabo and Cullen—Archbishop 
Darboy and Bishops Dupanloup, Ketteler, and Maret against 
Archbishops Manning, Spalding, and Deschamps—Professors Dél- 
linger and Michelis against Father Schrader and the bigots of 
the Civilta—Father Gratry against Father Paul Bottalla! We 
might easily lengthen the catalogue, but to name a few of the 
xepresentative leaders on either side is to reveal to all intelligent 
cities the real character and probable issue of the struggle. 


SHREWS. 


NUMBER of good old-fashioned words, those pictorial and 
uncompromising epithets in which our forefathers delighted, 

ave gone out of date, and in their stead we have polite para- 
phrases which avoid nothing so much as calling things by their 
night names, Thus we have no shrews or scolds now; we have 
Sensitive temperaments and nervous organizations, we have 
iitable natures and difficult tempers, but of shrews or scolds 
we have as little as of the ducking-stool which was their 
punishment. And yet the class survives, though its name and 
award have both passed away, and though the form is con- 
siderably modified ; for the Victorian shrew is very unlike her 
older Elizabethan sister, happily for those of us who have to dwell 
Within her sphere. Such a young person as “ Katherine the 
curst” could not exist for a moment in any decent drawing-room ; 
and what even the noblest and purest of Shakspeare’s women were 
Permitted to say without the loss of dignity or consideration would 
subject any modern tradesman’s wife to unconditional condemna- 
tion, and a character torn into such rags as could never be 


repaired. But for all its softer manifestation humanity is not 
yet purged of its evil humour of shrewishness—that evil humour 
which has existed as long as humanity itself. History is full of 
stories of shrews, of whom of course the archetype is Xantippe. 
But it seems to have been the lot of many great men beside 
Socrates to have had the same ill-luck in their matrimonial 
ventures, and to have drawn a vixen when they put in for a wife. 
Albert Diirer drew such a questionable prize; Milton another ; 
Palissy was belaboured with his wife’s not unnatural reproaches 
when one by one her household goods were taken to feed that 
ravenous furnace of his, and the children cried for the bread which 
was sacrificed in the search after white enamel. Perhaps it is part 
of the moral training of a certain kind of hero that he should have 
a shrewish wife, on the principle of the grace which comes by 
tribulation, and the nobleness to be got at only under the pressure 
of daily chastisement. Anyway, great men have often married 
themselves to shrewish wives, and curst tempers have been mated 
with patient ones more frequently than happily. 

A shrew is by no means a virago. She may be a vixen, but 
she is seldom ferocious, Her pleasure is to scold, not to strike, and 
she is more likely to excite a fray than to join in it when it has 
developed into a fight. Such as the old masters painted her as in 
their day of the highest classes, she is found now only among the 
people, where indeed she is not infrequent—that shrill-voiced, 
terret-eyed, sharp-nosed little woman we all know of, stand- 
ing with her arms akimbo, ready to take fire at the faintest 
spark, and scolding at all creation, Every village and country 
town has such a woman—the dread of the children and meeker 
kind of young folks in her district, the sport of rude boys who 
like to ‘set her off,” from a safe distance, and the scoff of 
beery men who chaff her husband in their heavy way about the 
grey mare at home; but with all that she keeps a tidy hearth, 
saves money, and has as good a name for honesty as for industry. 
She brings up her family after the strictest pattern of mora- 
lity, leading them into the way they should go by thump- 
ings and railings that never end, and she would disown any 
of them who by chance lapsed into public transgression; yet 
she drives her husband to the ale-house, as Rip van Winkle’s 
wife drove hers by the force of her tongue alone, driving her sons 
after him, while her daughters take to showy dresses and illicit 
love-making, as their form of dram-drinking, to help them over 
the hard lines laid down for them by their shrewish mother. So 
that, in spite of herself and all her cares, the family of the village 
scold more often than not turns out badly, simply because of her 
ungovernable temper. Every community has one such member, 
a busy, bustling, notable little woman who halves her life between 
toiling and railing, working hard to keep her family respectable, 
but succeeding for the most part only in making them miserable, 
and who, when she dies, dies in a chorus of commendation, un- 
loved and unregretted by all. 

But, beyond this primitive type of the shrew, we have enough 
and to spare of a more refined kind among the educated; good 
women who do not flirt, nor spend too much money on dress or 

leasure, who are content to stay at home and look after their 
Sans and children, but who take out in ill-temper‘what they 
deny to naughtiness, and think themselves justified because their 
sins are not those of the lust of the flesh or the pride of life. The 
house over which a shrew presides is a weariness to the souls of 
those forced to dwell therein. She is for ever scolding the servants 
when she is not changing them ; and servants never do well when 
they are scolded. Either it makes them more stupid than they were 
before, or it rouses their bad passions, and turns an unintentional 
mistake into a wilful misdeed. But the shrew cannot be taught 
this; nor can she make allowance for human infirmities. With 
her those uneducated maids and men who do her service must be 
free from all traces of original sin, and from all the consequences 
of ignorance. They must be able too to bear unjust rebuke without 
so much as looking a remonstrance, and if they venture to express 
one it is sure to end in an angry warning “ this day month.” The 
same kind of thing goes on with her children. There is no good- 
natured slipping over faults, no smoothing away of difficulties, no 
making the best of the bad, and so escaping the full flavour of 
evils which are bad enough at the best; she worries and drives and 
scolds them through the whole of the day, then wonders that they 
shrink from her, and that their very fear induces falsehood. As 
for her husband, she is of so much use by her perpetual nagging 
that she saves the necessity of purgatory after death by giving 
him the full benefit of it beforehand. ie he quietly withdraws 
from the unequal contest, and leaves her to her shrewishness while 
he betakes himself to his club, she then makes capital out of her 
wrongs and loudly sets forth her virtues; how she has always 
done her best to save his pocket; how she has been a faithful wite 
and a careful mother, and worked and kept house like any slave, 
while others, whose husbands idolize them, spent and racketed, 
and have had more than one flirtation such as a married woman 
should not have. And yet look at them and their husbands, and 
then see the difference with hers. Poor shrew! that proverb about 
the dinner of herbs and the stalled ox has never carried any weight 
with her or taught her any lesson. As with the village scold, so 
with a shrew of the upper class; her children either leave home 

rematurely or marry They neither see nor care for the real 
ve and sterling goodness often underlying that bitter temper; all 
they know is that mamma is always cross and that she makes 
their lives wretched. And as we are all more or less superficial in 
our judgments, and swayed by our own selfish pain or pleasure, 
preferring to be made happy by a little less rigid morality rather 
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than unhappy by extra virtue, we can scarcely blame the children | formed English ritual a principle was announced which was neyer ’ 


of the shrew for not divining what they do not see, and for doing 
their best to escape from what they suffer. But many a shrew 
has broken her heart before now for what seems to be the ingra- 
titude and coldness of those whom her own temper only drove 
from her. 

Shrews are generally inclined to meanness of habit and stingi- 
ness of dealing; neither are they women of luxurious temperament. 
A woman may be violent, passionate, jealous, and unreasonable, 
with blood boiling at all points, as ardent in anger asin love, and 
fierce in all her passions, but she is not a shrew. The shrew 
proper is a thin-lipped, unsensuous woman, unmerciful to “ hus- 
sies,” and intolerant of self-indulgence. There is something in 
the very fact of being at loose ends in morality that seems to soften 
people’s tempers, save indeed when the whole nature is coarsely 
wrong and violent altogether; while a woman who is absolutely 
impeccable on the score of discretion often gives herself no 
trouble on that of amiability. She seems to think that nothing 
else is needed if only Mrs. Grundy is satisfied, and that to be good 
and disagreeable is not the high treason against virtue which the 
old saying makes it out tobe. Perhaps, however, it is too much 
to expect poor humanity to be square on ali four sides and right in 
every corner, Men rarely scold as women scold. A few do so, 
certainly, all types running into each other; but men are kept in 
order by the fact of physical strength, as well as by a certain 
instiuctive respect for each other which women have not got. 
Men could not be brought to suffer from one another what 
women bear from women; hence a scolding man generally takes 
his wife and daughters for his vessels of wrath, their sex rendering 
them incapable of punishing him, save by retaliation in kind, 
when they generally come the worst off. For in a scolding match, 
as everywhere else, the heavier metal must tell, and when men 
are shrews at all they surpass even the shrewishness of women, 

But though we can afford to laugh at it from a safe distance, 
the fault of shrewi-hness is indeed a great one. Olden times 
gy it at rathera high figure. The cucking-stool wherein 
the scold was bound before her own door to be pelted and in- 
sulted by the mob, and the ducking-stool in which she was 
ducked and half-drowned, were rough modes of showing dislike 
to an unpleasant habit. Certainly we do not wish to see them 
revived, and, indeed, we rarely meet nowadays with the same 
kind or amount of shrewishness that was once so general in all 
classes, and puuished so severely among the poor. Manners have 
so far softened and become retined that a shrew of the lady class, 
however shrewish she may be, has to refrain from abusive epithets 
under pain of class degradation, and must confine herself to the 
expression of her displeasure without the aid of full-flavoured ad- 
jectives, Yet, though the form may be so much softened, the vice 
is not eradicated; and what we want to make clear is, that 
scolding is a vice like any other, difficult to shake off when 
once adopted, and one that eats into the moral nature mcre deeply 
than people are aware of. And the odd part of the business 
is that most shrews are unconscious of deserving blame. The 
woman who rails and fumes at every trifling annoyance that 
occurs, till she makes the whole house miserable, does not know 
that she is committing a sin, She only thinks herself wronged 
by circumstances or by people, and that she is exercising a 
righteous indignation, and making a quite justifiable protest 
against the same. She does not dream that she is digging the 

rave of her own happiness and esteem ; but, after she has worried 
family to the very verge of madness, laments her hard case in not 
being loved—she who would do so much for them! So she would 
in ali probability; for nine times out of ten it is her temper, not 
her heart, that is in fault, and we frequently find the most uncom- 
fortable shrew capable of the most heroic virtue when the pinch 
comes. Yet as pinches are only occasional, and the ordinary 
monotonous highway the place we mostly walk in, the shrew’s 
heroic virtues are brought into play but rarely, while her shrew- 
ishness is a thing of every day, and her power—and habit—of 
making people unhappy one that has no ending save in death, 


THE NEW LECTIONARY. 


See Ritual Commissioners may at length be congratulated on 
having turned out a workmanlike performance, and one which 
on the whole will commend itself, we believe, to the great body 
of the clergy, and certainly to “the general congregation.” One 
of the first matters on which the Commissioners were commanded 
to inquire was “ whether any, and what, alterations and amend- 
ments may be advantageously made in the selection of Lessons to 
be used at the time of Divine Service.” The Church of England 
had got, of course, into the habit of accepting the Calendar 
Lessons because they existed, and it is quite possible that in most 
cases very little dissatisfaction was felt with them; that is, but 
little was felt by those who never thought at all. On the other hand, 
among inquirers and thoughtful men, there was probably no school 
or party in the Church which was satisfied with the existing selec- 
tion. It may be said, and not without truth, that any selection, 
simply because it is a selection, is sure to offend somebody. ‘The 
best selection is that which displeases the fewest. As a matter of 
fact, there has been a growing dissatisfaction with the existing 
selection. It would not bear investigation. The Calendar of 


Lessons was originally founded on a sort of polemical ground 
which the actual choice made never carried out, In the first re- 


fulfilled, and which could not be fulfilled. The Bible and the wholg 
Bible, the first compilers of the reformed Book of Common Prayey 
tell us, was “ according to the order of the ancient Fathers to be. 
read over once in the year”—an assertion quite incapable of proof, 
“'This godly and decent order,” they went on to say, “has been 
altered, broken, and neglected... books are begun and never read 
through;” which was true enough. Tor this broken and distorted 
reading of Scripture they substituted a merely mechanical order, 
which they were quite unable to carry out, of reading almost the 
whole Lible, and ot reading at each service a chapter just as it stood, 
This mechanical order was open to the gravest objections, even 
supposing that it could ever have been maintained. The division 
into chapters is purely arbitrary, and is often very badly arranged, 
And although itis not to be denied that the old unreformed lormg 
of Prayer were intricate in arrangement, and so brief as well ag 
complex as not only to mutilate but suppress the general sense of 
Scripture, yet it is undeniable that the principle of selection for 
appropriateness to certain seasons, doctriues, and occasional objects 
was the right one. The same principle which regulates the brief 
and pregnant selection of short apposite passages in the ipistles 
and Gospels of the Communion Service ought to have regulated 
the selection of lessons in the Morning and Kvening Prayers. The 
present revisers have very sensibly recurred in point of tact to the 
older and better principle, while they have interfered only so far 
as they could not help interfering with what we have been acecus- 
tomed to. What they have done, to use their own unambitious 
language, is “ to vary aad shorten many of the existing Lessons—to. 
disregard the present division of chapters where the continuity of 
the subject seemed to render such a course desirable, and generally 
to include whatever might be most conducive to edification ”— 
that is, to make the mechanical principle of reading the Bible 
subordinate to the practical principle. Unquestionably they have 
come in this respect to a right conclusion. 

Nor can even the most conservative Churchmen object to a revi- 
sion of the Lessons. There is nothing of the sacredness of antiquity 
and traditional precedent in the present Calendar Lessons of the 

‘nglish Church. Mr. Keeling’s useful conspectus of the succes- 
sive revisions of the Prayer Book shows that the table of Lessons 
has been in a constant flux. Including the Scotch Prayer Book, 
we have extant no less than six several Calendars of Lessons, 
dating respectively 1549, 1552, 1559, 1604—the Scotch Book in 
King Charles's time—and 1662. Of these the most important 
were the revisions of 1604 and 1662, at Ilampton Court and 
the Savoy. And it cannot be questioned that on both occasions 
the controversies of the day had a good deal to do with the 
revised Lectionaries. It could only have been, for example, 
on the Ve victis principle that the Bishops at the Restora- 
tion, and for the mere sake of slapping Mr. Baxter's face, 
introduced into the public service, for the first time since the 
Reformation, the curious legend of Bel and the Dragon, and that 
pretty little romance, the History of Susannah, Nor again can it 
be doubted that political opinions dictated the construction of the 
Charles the Martyr and Restoration services on the one hand, aud 
the Whiggish additions to the Fifth of November service on the 
other. Jrom these very secular State services we have, thanks 
specially to the late Dean Milman, been relieved; and now the 
revisers have ascended to more serene heights and to a less 
impassioned atmosphere than that in which the Bishops of 1662 
moved. It will uot be a subject of regret that the projected revi- 
sion in 1689 failed, when Burnet proposed “ that on Sundays the 
Epistles and Gospel should go for the Lessons,” and when we 
were threatened with the collects and prayers turned into the highe 
polite English of the period. The existing controversies in the 
Church, the advance of criticism, and the necessity of not giving 
any existing party in the Church an occasion of unseemly 
triumph, have had due weight with the present Comuuissioners. 
They represent all living schools; they comprise the practical 
minds of the laity, and the learning and settled convictions, on 
various sides, of the clergy; they combine elements of success; 
and they have succeeded. 

Without a detailed collation of the proposed with the existing 
Lectionary, a collation quite unsuited to our pages, the full value of 
the labours of the Commissioners cannot be adequately appreciated. 
The general and broad results may, however, be indicated ; although 
we must guard ourselves from being supposed to give anything like 
an intimation of the vast care and industry which has been expended 
by the Commissioners on these labours. The spirit in which they 
have done their work is suliiciently indicated by the results at 
which they have arrived; and we only trust that no carping and 
obstructiveness on the part of so-called independent Parliament 
men will throw any obstacles in the way of completing a reform 
generally demanded by Churchmen, and approved not only by the 
authority, sutliciently implied, of all the Bishops, but by the Iheo- 
logical faculties of all the Universities. In the first place, the 
Commissioners have proposed to themselves to make a Lesson of 
Scripture; not merely a lesson in the sense of a reading, buta prac- 
tical and single piece of instruction. In this, if not the original, sense 
of the word Lesson, the teaching must be brief, intelligible, and 
compact. The arbitrary division into chapters, often comprising the 
most heterogeneous materials, and in the historical books presenting 
sometimes a mere enumeration of annals, has therefore been dis- 
regarded. The teaching to be supplied in the Church gains therefore 
as in brevity so in definiteness. And we are not sure that this sound 
and sensible principle might not even more largely have been 
acted on by the Commissioners, For example, there is the book of 
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Ecclesiastes. In the present revised Lectionary, the division into 


chapters of this difficult book, with one exception, has been re- 


tained; the consequence is, that certain moral positions which 
the author avows, only in the end to disprove, are retained, with 
this result, that teaching which, as far as a single chapter goes, 
differs little from practical Epicureanism, remains without the 
antidote suggested as the argument advances. An argument which 
is advanced enly to be refuted is read to the people without its 
refutation. So again with the Epistles of the New Testament ; 


‘an attempt has been made in the new Calendar to give only for 


one Lesson a single and definite, argument, disregarding occasion- 


ally the division into chapters. But this very proper process might 


have been carried much further. The Epistles are so very dutfi- 
cult, the argument is so diffuse and occasionally tortuous, running 
through many chapters, the parentheses and interparentheses are 
so involved, and the conclusion often so remote from the pre- 
misses, that a chapter very often presents nothing like a fair 
specimen of the argument. The Commissioners, for example, to 
take the most obvious case, still retain as Lessons the whole of 
each of the chapters vi. and vii. of Romans, Few intelligent 
readers of the Epistle will nowadays atlirm that these capitular 
divisions convey an adequate notion of St. Paul’s argument. 


The Commissioners have used the liberty, which they must 
somehow have used, of omitting certain of the present Lessons 
with discretion and moderation, They are quite right in offend- 
ing as few prejudices as possible; and there are probably few 
attendants at the Sunday services who will regret, say, the 
disappearance, on the first Sunday of Lent, of the first dozen 
verses of Gen, xix., although at the expense of importing in the 
revised and abbreviated Lesson some obscurity into the narra- 
tive. So again the substitution of a new passage from the Book 
of Joshua, ch. ini. and iv., on the first Sunday after Trinity, for 
the extremely difficult chapter x., will be generally accepted 
asadelinite gain. A concession has been made to an objection 
of very long standing, in diminishing the number of Lessons 
from the books of the Second Canon, commonly called the 
Apocrypha; while a simple blunder in the extant Prayer Book, for 
-such we esteem it, in assigning no special Lessons for such a day as 
Ash Wednesday and for the whole of Holy Week, has been 
rectified. If we were disposed to be critical, we might almost be 
tempted to regret the disappearance from the Sunday Lessons 
towards the close of the year of a book so practical and in- 
structive as the Proverbs, which has been replaced by chapters 
from the mysterious minor Prophets. On the other hand, the 
Commissioners may fairly take credit for having “introduced 
many passages of Scripture from the Old Testament which have 
hitherto not been read in Public Worship,” while few will be 
found to complain that they have given “ twenty-two Lessons 
from the Book of the Revelation of St. John.” In providing 
first Lessons for the third or Evening service, or more strictly for 
the second recital of Evensong, we suppose that a preparatory ste 
is intended for a new and distinct third service itself; while it 
will perhaps be felt in some quarters that the sort of discretion 
which is for the first time given to the minister to select an 
ad libitum second Lesson in this third service, though materially 
qualified and restricted, isa step in a direction to which many 
and weighty objections may be urged. Another change can at 
least claim the mevit of some novel ingenuity, though it is not 
altogether free from criticism. The four Gospels and the Epistles 
will change places each half year. Hitherto those who only go to 
Morning prayer never hear the Epistles, and those who can only go 
to Evening prayer never hear the four Gospels. The change 
is undoubtedly a gain to the Evening worshippers. Perhaps the 
most considerable alterations are those which will not be apparent 
to Sunday worshippers. We mean the new Lessons for Saints’ and 
Holy Days, in which the changes are decidedly a recurrence, and 
not an unpopular one, to the older character of the Lessons, bring- 
ing out their allusive and symbolical character, or as it is, we 
believe, commonly called, the Mystical Sense of Scripture. 


RHEIMS. 


‘rRou the city of Laén, to which we gave an article a little 
time back, an easy journey takes the traveller to another city 
whose name is in most people’s ears far more familiar—the re- 
nowned metropolis of Rheims. It would not be hard to draw out 
a series of points of contrast between the two. First of all, no 
two towns could be more unlike in position. Instead of the hill of 
Laon, Rheims, if not, like some English cities, absolutely in a hole, 
stands in a plain, with no obvious reason at first sight why it 
should have been pitched on that particular spot rather than on any 
other, Secondly, while Laén is emphatically a city of the past, 
Rheims has a firm hold on the present as a flourishing seat of 
modern business and modern wealth. ‘The history, too, of the two 
Cities is full of points of contrast. Though the history of Laén 
Teally does spread itself over the whole range of the last thirteen 
hundred years, yet it is only for one short and remote period that 
it becomes of paramount importance. Rheims, as never having 

en a seat of royalty, never becomes quite so prominent as Laon 
‘Was in the tenth century; but the interest of its history is spread 
in a more equable way over the whole of the ages from the 

rankish conquest of Gaul down to our own day. As the metro- 
politan see of France, the seat of the first ecclesiastical Peer, as 

e scene of the conversion of the first Frankish King, as the 


pe gh og of so many early sovereigns and the crowning-place 
of an all but unbroken line of sovereigns of later date, Rheims, in 
its two great churches, unites many of the different sources of 
interest which are awakened in an Englishman by Canterbury, 
by Winchester, and by Westminster. As contrasted with Laén, 
Rheims, as the burial-place of the Laon Kings, may claim a 
joint interest in them. And as regards the succession of its 
prelates, Laén supplies no names which at once flash across 
the mind like those of Remigius, Hinemar, and Gerbert. And if 
Ladn was the great centre of the history of the tenth century, it is 
to Rheims that we owe the preservation of that history. By a sort 
of special propriety, the two great ecclesiastical foundations of 
Rheims supplied the two historians who recorded the memorable 
struggle between Laén and Paris, between the Frank and the 
Frenchman. ‘The metropolitan church numbered the discreet, if 
somewhat meagre, F'lodoard among its canons, while the livelier 
tale of Richer was penned under the shadow of the great monastic 
church of Saint Remigius. 

To an Englishman La6én and Rheims have each alike a special 
interest of its own, The King who made Ladn most famous was 
all but an Englishman, the son of an English mother, the pupil of 
an English uncle. And each of the two minsters of Rheims has 
its points of connexion with England. The abbey of Saint 
Remigius became in the eleventh century a sort of place of meet- 
ing for men of other lands, amongst whom some of the most 
famous Englishmen of those days were not slow to appear. And 
in the metropolitan church, the crowning-place of the Capetian 
Kings, there is one special crowning of which we can hardly fail to 
think. On that spot we cannot but be reminded of the day 
which for ever checked the English dominion in France, when the 
Maid stood by at the consecration of the King for whom she had 
opened a pathway to his crown, and when Englishmen were 
driven to strive to wipe out the moral effect of that great rite by 
a fantastic coronation of their own King, not at Rheims but at 
Paris. Yet it may be some comfort to reflect that the formulas 
of the august ceremonial were borrowed from ourselves, and that 
the Kings of the French were fain to be admitted to their office 
with rites which were at first devised for the sovereigns of the 
Island Empire. 

To write the early history of Rheims would be almost to 
write the early history of the Frankish Kingdom. We can 
hardly turn to a page of Frankish history without lighting on 
some mention of the metropolitan city. A King is to be 
crowned or to be buried; a saint is to be translated or a synod 
is to be held; a Primate is to be appointed or to be de- 
posed, and all Gaul and half Europe is in excitement about 
the merits of the several candidates. In the tenth century 
especially, when the see of Rheims had attained something like 
the position of a German ecclesiastical principality, the revolu- 
tions of the Archbishopric, each commonly involving a siege of 
the city, well nigh divide the interest with the revolutions of 
the Kingdom. Nor is Rheims less fertile in matters of more 
purely ecclesiastical concern; it has its crop of saints and of 
miracles of which any church in Christendom might be proud. 
Let us take one out of many. A band of sacrilegious Northmen, 
bent on plundering the city and the minster of Saint Remigius 
without its walls, were kept then from their wicked purpose by a 
preternatural mist of three days which hindered them trom find- 
ing their way either to the minster or to the city. But the main 
historical interest of Rheims mainly grows out of the connexion 
of the city and its Primates with the conversion of the German 
conquerors of Gaul, It is with a true instinct that the crowning 
group of statues on the west front of the metropolitan church 
represents Hlodwig in the font, his Christian wife on one side of 
him, and the officiating Primate on the other. The legend of the 
miraculous oil—who does not remember Mr. Froude and Saint 
Ampull?—is possibly due to the inventive brain of Hincmar; 
but.it is certain that the baptism of Hlodwig made the fortune of 
Rheims. It was no doubt the memory of that great event which 
made Kheims so often chosen for royal consecrations and royal 
burials, till, under the Parisian dynasty, it became the one place 
where a hing of the French could be rightly admitted to his 
office. And whatever may have been Remigius’s other claims to 
sanctity, we may suspect that, had he not had the good fortune to 
baptize the first Frankish King, he might never have become the 
— of his city, and the minster which bears his name might 

ave been dedicated under some other invocation. But one 
special feature in the history of Rheims, the almost habitual way 
in which it was chosen as the seat of ecclesiastical synods, was no 
doubt, partly at least, owing to its geographical position. The 
city was conveniently placed for the assembling of prelates from 
both the Eastern and Western Kingdoms. It lay not far from 
their common frontier, and it possessed the advantages of lying 
within the boundaries of the weaker State of the two, and of being 
the seat of a Prelate who came nearer than any other west of the 
Maes to the position of an ecclesiastical sovereign. 

The interest of Rheims, historica! and architectural, is pretty 
nearly divided between the two great churches of the city. ‘Those 
two churches, it will be remembered, were confounded in a gro- 
tesque passage of Dean Stanley, who characteristically went on to 
build up an claborate theory on his own blunder. But any one who, 
even without going to Rheims, has paid common attention to eccle- 
siastical history, knows how to distinguish the two. No two 
churches can be more difierent in their aspect. The metropolitan 
church of Our Lady, the seat of the long line of Primates of Belgic 
Gaul and Premier Peers of France, is well known as one of the 
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noblest churches of Gaul and of Christendom. The church with 
which it seems most natural to compare it is the nearly contem- 
—= cathedral of Amiens. Each has the advantage, as much to 

e prized in an artistic as to be regretted in an historical point of 
view, of being a perfect and almost untouched specimen of a 
single style, and that the beautiful French style of the thirteenth 
century. Both these noble buildings are intensely French ; neither 
shows any sign of that approach to English or Norman work of 
which we can see some clear traces at Laén. All the distinctive 
characteristics of the great French churches come out strongly in 
both of them; the great height, the lack of a central tower, the 
apse and its surrounding chapels, the vast portals of the western 
front, the great rose windows of the transepts. In point of height 
Amiens surpasses Rheims; but we are not sure that this excess of 
height is wholly an advantage on the side of Amiens. The vast 
height of Amiens not only cuts off all hope of a central tower, 
but deprives the church of any adequate towers at all. The 
western towers of Amiens, if towers we may call them, strive, 
feebly and with imperfect success, to rear themselves above the 
ridge of that mighty roof. At Rheims two noble and well-pro- 
portioned towers, still expecting their unfinished spires, form the 
proper finish of the building. In short, while Amiens outside is 
simply shapeless, Rheims forms as well-designed a whole as any 
church can which lacks that crown of the central tower which 
English and Norman eyes will always crave as indispensable 
to a perfect outline. The vast height of Amiens, again, makes 
the transept fronts look almost like towers, while at Rheims 
real fronts with side towers, like those of Bordeaux and Rouen, 
have been designed and partly carried up. In the internal effect 
Amiens must claim the first place; the majesty of its vast 
scale and faultless proportion oe it above competition. Yet 
Rheims treads close upon its heels, and in some of its arrange- 
ments it is perhaps more satisfactory. The proportions of the 
arcade, triforium, and clerestory at Rheims are admirably managed, 
and the pillars are better and more truly Gothic than those at 
Amiens. The huge floriated capitals, however, are certainly dis- 
proportioned, and they arrest the eye more strongly than the 
capitals of clustered pillars ought to do. In point of furniture 


theims has nothing to set against the unrivalled stalls and sculp- | 
But Rheims, like Saint Ouens, seems to us to | 


tures of Amiens. 
gain greatly, both inside and out, from the absence of those chapels 
between the buttresses of the nave which in some churches were 
designed from the beginning, and which at Amiens are a later 
addition. At Amiens by this means the bold simplicity of the 
ranges of buttresses at Rheims and Saint Ouens has been ex- 
changed for a flat wall. 

A great deal of the internal effect of Rheims cathedral is due 
to its great store of rich and early stained glass and to the 
admirable colour of its stone. It is a church through which one 
may walk day after day and find new beauties at every visit. And 
it is pleasant too to sit and study the exquisite work of the west 
front, its harmonious proportions, its noble doorways and rose 
windows, its ranges of sculpture adapted to the architecture 
and not thrusting themselves forward to its prejudice. And 
we need not say that there is no lack of historic interest 
in a church which has witnessed the crowning of so many Kings, 
and where the interest of the two latest coronations is certainly 
not the least. Here Louis the Sixteenth and Charles the Tenth 
received the Crown which each was in different ways to lose. 
Ilere Louis the Eighteenth forbore to seek the outward ensigns of 
a kingship which he, alone of the three brothers, contrived to 
keep to the end of his days. And it is with a strange feeling that 
we tread the forsaken chambers of the palace, standing, through 
so many changes of the last forty years, swept and garnished, 
yeady for the next ruler who may deem the consecrating oil of 
Rheims to be a needful part of his investiture. Yet, with all this, 
a higher interest still attaches to the other great church of 
Rheims, the famous Abbey of Saint Remigius, “ the mickle min- 
ster at Remys” as it stands recorded in the language of our 
ancient chronicles. To an ordinary observer there is no comparison 
between the two churches. Without, instead of the noble towers 
of the metropolitan church, Saint Remigius presents an outline 
which is absolutely shapeless; a long awkward length of roof is 
broken only by adifference of height in the roof itself, and by way 
of towers there is nothing beyond two insignificant turrets flanking 
the west front. Within, instead of the uniform style and soaring 
height of the cathedral, we have a building whose main feature is 
in its enormous breadth, and whose architecture, simple and mas- 
sive, is a mere patchwork of various dates. The tomb and shrine 
of the saint himself, which by unusual good luck have weathered 
all storms, are fine in themselves, but of late date and workmanship, 
the tomb being surrounded by figures representing those twelve 
Peers of France, temporal and ecclesiastical, who were extempo- 
rized, as it would seem, to suit the convenience of Philip Augustus. 
Yet, as the eye ranges over the wide expanse of the “mickle 
minster,” it soon learns to feel that excess of breadth, coupled 
with the vast length of Saint Remigius, has in it an element of 
majesty of a different kind, no less than excess of height. The eye 
also soon picks out much detail of no small beauty, and it rests with 
greater satisfaction still on parts of the building which, though 
they have small claims to artistic beauty, have an interest not 
easily surpassed alike in the history of art and in the general his- 
tory of Europe. The mere antiquity of the building would alone 
make it worth a pilgrimage. ‘he nave and transepts of Saint 
Remigius are among the few buildings on so great a scale which 
belong to the first half of the eleventh century. By their side 
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Trier was there; so were the Metropolitans of Lyons and of 
Besangon—these two last still cities of the Empire, not yet 
swallowed up by the Parisian Maelstrom. But the prelate 
of Rheims itself is placed lowest on the primatial list, and 
Pope and Emperor seem to have held their Synod by their 
own authority without any reference to the Capetian King. 
What, they might well ask, was he in the presence of the Lord of 
the World and the worthy Pontiff of his, choosing? When 
Sun and Moon shone side by side in all their brightness, such 
lesser lights might well withdraw their shining. For once in the 
world’s history, the successor of Augustus and the successor of 
Peter sat side by side to judge the nations and their rulers. For 
once the two swords clashed not with one another, but were 
drawn to smite with a common blow a host of ecclesiastical and 
moral offenders. Most of them were princes or prelates within 
the Parisian Kingdom, and among them the sentence went forth 
which forbade William the Norman to aspire to the marriage of 
his Flemish kinswoman. And among the crowd which filled the 
minster stood three ambassadors of England, one of whom, Duduc 
the Saxon Bishop of Somersetshire, first raised to dignity by the 
Danish Cnut, and now sent by the English Eadward to the 
Frankish Henry and the Lotharingian Bruno, might seem in a 
special way to represent on Gaulish soil the union of all the 
branches of the Teutonic race. And the stones on which they 
gazed we can gaze on still; the massive arches and rude capitals 
of the church which Leo hallowed are still there, partly disguised 
by additions of the next age, but still essentially unaltered, 
forming one of the most living witnesses of an age of which so 
few great architectural works remain. And yet another thought 
occurs to connect those massive arches with the history of our 
country. Twelve years later Gyrth and Tostig and Ealdred 
stopped there on their return from their Roman pilgrimage, and 
there Burchard, the son of Elfgar, the grandson of Leofric, was 
buried in the churchyard of the minster. To the heart of an 
Englishman the thought of Popes and Cresars hardly speaks with 
so much force as the thought that the stones on which he is 
gazing were gazed at in all the freshness of their first days by the 
stainless hero of his own land. 

And yet Rheims contains one piece of antiquity beside which 
even the minster of Saint Remigius may seem modern. The 
Porta Martis, the old Roman gate, still survives, speaking of 
days when Popes were as yet unknown, when Cvesars still bowed, 
not at the shrine of a Christian saint, but at the altar of the father of 
Rome's founder. The genuine fragment is a noble one, but will it 
be believed that the demon of restoration has seized even on this 
venerable relic, and that modern worl, modern pillars, modern 
capitals, are brought into close neighbourhood with the grand, if 
shattered, remains of the time which has so utterly passed away. 

Other objects of interest, both ecclesiastic and domestic, may be 
found in Rheims, but these are the chief. A city which can show 
one church of such artistic perfection as the metropolitan church, 
and another of such surpassing historic interest as the “ mickle 
minster,” claims a high place indeed among the historie cities of 
Christendom. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH ON MR. PEABODY. 


GOOD deal has been said in one way or another about 

Mr. Peabody’s splendid acts of generosity. A cynic might 
suggest that a man may give away several hundred thousand 
nunds, especially if he has as much more left, without entitling 
himself to be reckoned amongst the saints or heroes of his time. 
However, such generosity is in fact so rare, and after every pos- 
sible deduction deserves so much praise, that we should be sorry 
to scrutinize too closely the rather glowing bursts of rhetoric by 
which it has been celebrated. We should by all means acknow- 


ledge Mr. Peabody’s liberality in a manner worthy of a great 
nation; and every one must feel that our Government did no more 
than pay a becoming compliment to his memory when they 
directed the Monarch to convey his body to America. The gentle- 
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the metropolitan church seems comparatively modern. The two 
hundred years which separate them saw no small revolutions in the 
building art. Saint Remigius indeed cannot go back, any more than 
the cathedral, to the old days of Merwings and Karlings. No 
stone remains in either church to witness to the one day when 
Rheims beheld the consecration of an Emperor. It is not quite 
clear which of the two minsters was the scene of the great rite 
of 816, when Pope Stephen drew near to the city, when Louis, 
already King poh i Cwsar by every temporal title, went forth to 
| meet the Pontiff, bowed himself thrice before him, led him to the 
| church and received the Imperial Crown and the Imperial unction 
| at his hands. But in neither case does the existing church con- 
| tain any portion which the eyes of that Pope and that Cesar could 
| have looked upon. Far different is it with the next time when a 
| Pope and a Cwsar met in the metropolis of Belgic Gaul. In 
| 1049 “the mickle minster at Remys,’” begun in 1005, had been 
| brought to perfection by its Abbot Heremar. A goodly assemblage 
indeed was gathered for its hallowing. A Pope, and that Pope 
Leo the Ninth, came to perform the ceremony; an Emperor, and 
that Emperor Henry the Third, formed one of a congregation 
| gathered trom all parts of Western Christendom. Few assemblies 
could be more illustrious than the Synod gathered at the bidding 
of such a Pontiff and such a Cesar. One thing that specially 
strikes us is that in the list of prelates and ambassadors no 
mention occurs of the King of Paris, and only a very secondary 
| mention of the Primate of Rheims. . The Metropolitan of 
| 
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men to whose duty it fell to act a part in the proper ceremonials 
might well be excused if they used more highly-coloured language 
than a candid historian could altogether ratify, in regard to the 

yobable influence of Mr, Peabody's actions upon the mutual good 
eeling of the two nations. And, so far as we can judge from the 
reports of their speeches, they showed good taste, and certainly 
did not insult the memory of the dead by talking undiluted 
nonsense above his remains, 

It was hardly to be hoped, however, that their moderation 
should be widely imitated; and the Daily Telegraph, as might be 
expected, has supplied the omission with characteristic vigour. 
That glowing eloquence to which we are so well accustomed did 
not miss so tempting an opportunity for display. The result 
was an article in last Tuesday’s number which, if it does not 
equal as a work of high art some of the most finished speci- 
mens of Telegraphic rhetoric, could scarcely be excelled, even 
in the native country of Buncombe, as an example of twaddle 
run mad. We will venture to lay before our readers a short 
analysis of this remarkable production, and to sprinkle it with 
a few of the original flowers of speech. For reasons to be 
presently noticed, it is really a matter of some little interest that 
such a performance should not pass altogether without notice. 
Only we must apologize beforehand if some of the spirit of the 
inimitable master evaporates under our clumsy hands. It was, 
as the Telegraph tells us, “a striking spectacle to witness the sister 

uadrons in that glorious cortége of death steaming into Portland 
Masbons,” They had been delayed by fogs; but, as we are 
assured, for the Velegraph enjoys a happy insight into the ways 
of Providence, “ nothing really disastrous could befall ships 
sailing on such an errand of peace and high humanity.” If 
they hhad run into an iceberg we should doubtless have had as 
good a reason for their misfortune as we now have for their 
success. However, they performed the remarkable feat, which is 
not performed by steamers much oftener than 365 times in a year, 
of getting safely to America. Several glowing sentences then 
tell us that the coffin was handed over by Captain Commerell to 
Governor Chamberlaine, and was deposited in the City Hall pre- 
viously to the funeral ; or, as the Telegraph expresses it, “ the object 
of a solicitude and reverence which the relics of kings and con- 

uerors seldom obtain was laid in state, to await the hour when 
the honoured dust shall rest in that New England township where 
George Peabody was once a poor and unknown boy.” 

Governor Chamberlaine, having to make a speech, observed 
that the Monarch had achieved a greater victory than her guns 
would ever win. It was a harmless remark, except in the one respect 
that it has been expanded into a column of the Telegraph’s choicest 
eloquence. The Monarch, we are told, “ will never conquer as she 
has just conquered with the thunder of those minute guns bellow- 
ing majestic, but peaceful, discharges into the air.” But, the inno- 
cent reader is supposed to inquire, how can this be? How can 
there be a victory that is not “mingled with the steam of human 
gore, not savoured with the salt of tears? . . . Where are 
the sobbing widows, the children made fatherless, the cottage 
homes in flames, the fair earth desolate?” The impulsive 
gentleman who puts these questions is speedily overwhelmed 
in a gush of eloquent asseverations. Governor Chamberlaine, 
we are assured, is right. “The large-hearted trader has done 
more in his coffin than ever he could accomplish living—he has 
knit the Anglo-Saxon empires together, and turned our high- 
stomached pride and jealousy into gentle inconsistencies and im- 
pulsive reconciliations by that voice of his ‘ which being dead yet 
speaketh.’” In short, being in his coffin, he has (figuratively 
speaking) written an article in the Daily Telegraph. He has 
thereby won a bloodless victory over American antipathies and 
English jealousies. It is a victory which “has in it no elements 
of sadness, or only an elevating earnestness which does not need 
the correlatives of a bleeding enemy and a dejected country to 
make it perfect.” And at this point the Telegraph, according to 
its custom, plunges into profound historical inquiries. Saladin, 
it remembers, sent fruits and cool beverages to Richard when 
he was ill; and the Black Prince waited on King John at 
dinner, It seems that we can now indulge in “these lofty 
courtesies without the bloody contrast of the battlefield”; that 
is, apparently, we can send people cooling drinks and wait 
on them at dinner without going to war with them—a re- 
markable discovery reserved for the nineteenth — Re- 
turning from this fruitful field of historical parallels, the 7'elegraph 
assures us that “ England has done herself an honour which all 
humanity confirms, and as if in one and the same land—so 
widely parted by the sea, so closely linked by nature, history, and 
the best interests of the human race—Portland buries that which 
Westminster laid to rest.” 

This being the body of the discourse, the Telegraph rushes with 
a fine fervour into the glowing application. We are to follow up 
this victory; we are to “ trample down the overthrown foe, and 
march with the insulting foot of further courtesies and kindnesses 
over his surrendered heart.” We cannot—and we are glad of it, for, 
if it could be done, we feel that the Telegraph would be equal to 
proposing it—we cannot “employ George Peabody’s corpse as an 
oriflamme and a leader.” He is fortunately buried, and the 
Ceremony suggested would not be in harmony with the modern 
tone of sentiment. But we may still talk nonsense about 
him. A misgiving which occurs to the mind of the writer in- 
terrupts the flow of his eloquence for a single sentence; we are 
glad to see that he is so far improved as to feel certain qualms 
about the use of the word “ Anglo-Saxon.” He arrests himself 


to inform us that ethnologists are still disputing—and he may 
learn in time that they have ceased disputing—as to whether 
Anglo-Saxon be the right name for English-speaking peoples. 
The check, however, is but momentary. He makes a snatch at 
another cant phrase, which does just as well, about the language 
of Shakspeare, and launches into a brilliant peroration. In a short 
time a good many more people than at present will talk English ; 
and when quarrels between America and England are finally 
made impossible (we wish this was certain to follow from the 
multiplication of English-talking people), the mighty Anglican 
family will be practically one nation. We are invited to hope, 
as we certainly do, that no “petty bickering detail of diplo- 
matic arrangement” will interfere with our good will. We 
are encouraged to hope it, though here we have more difficulty 
in following the argument, because we have George Peabody’s 
memory and America his body, because he died here and was 
interred there, and because there are such names as “ Lancaster,” 
“Windsor” and “ York” round Portland Harbour, whilst the 
country itself is called New England. “ You cannot be enemies, 
the dead man seems to say, except with ships of war which are 
welcomed with gladness by the invaded, and cannons that roll 
forth noble messages of mutual respect and brotherly love. Let 
that silent message be the last and grandest of George Peabody's 
benefactions ! ” 

Now upon all this we must make one or two remarks. We 
have had occasion before now to criticize the peculiar style 
of eloquence characteristic of the Telegraph. 1t is offensive 
enough to good taste, and sufliciently injurious at times to the 
public opinion which can relish such unwholesome food. We 
may, however, congratulate ourselves as a rule that few people 
read it outside these islands, or, if they read it, that they care 
little about it. But an article such as that which we have 
humbly expounded is obviously intended for a foreign market, 
and may possibly succeed in gaining a hearing. The Daily Tele- 
graph will probably be read by Americans, and will be held to be 
in some sense the national representative of the country. From 
any such calamity we shrink with a keen sense of humiliation. 
Respectable Americans have taken a great deal of trouble to point 
out to Englishmen that they are not responsible for the New York: 
Herald. We should be very glad to make a bargain with them 
never to regard the language of that unscrupulous journal, if, on 
their side, they would acquit us of all complicity in such stuff as 
we have been quoting. To illustrate this, let us endeavour to put 
the pith of the article into plain language. Mr. Peabody did a 
noble action, and we have paid proper honour to his remains. 
Every reasonable being above ten years old knows perfectly well 
that these facts will make no difference whatever to any of the 
disputes between the two countries, and that they ought not to 
make a difference. Americans of Mr. Sumner’s type say that we 
took a mean advantage of their difficulties to destroy their commerce, 
and that we ought to pay for the damages. They will not be 
appeased because Mr. Peabody gave large sums of money to the 
poor, and we sent his body home in a line-of-battle ship; and we 
must be mean indeed if we tried to set up such an excuse. They 
have further a sentimental grievance, and think that we should 
have sympathized with the North more decidedly than we did. 
Our crime, if it was a crime, will not be the less because we are 
decently grateful for the liberalities of a private American. But 
we will not insult our readers by insisting on the point. It is as 
if a man had brought actions against us tor libelling his character 
and defrauding him of an estate, and we tried to make it up by 
sending him a sixpenny present and a letter of fulsome compliment. 
He would serve us right if he slammed the door in our faces, and 
told us that we were as mean as he had before known us to be dis- 
honest. It is a truth of some importance that good feeling between 
two great nations is not to be generated by these ludicrous gushes 
of slipshod sentiment. We have been doing quite enough in this 
way lately. We can’t have a boat-race without falling upon our 
adversary's neck, kissing him with effusion, and assuring him that 
we love him like a brother and cherish his reputation more than 
our own. He knows as well as we do that the whole proceeding 
is a wretched sham, and that in case of a real dispute, the people 
who have been beslavering him with the most abject humility 
would be the first to heap every kind of abuse upon his head. 
Americans are not more inaccessible to flattery than their neigh- 
bours; but they have sufficient sagacity to see through this 
babyish device. Shakspeare—as we are reminded that the Ameri- 
cans talk the language of Shakspeare—has explained the process 
very simply in King John :— 

Do child, go to it grandam, child ; 

Give grandam kingdom and it grandam will 

Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig : 

There’s a good grandam. 
Let America come to its poor old grandmother, and give up 
that bothering Alabama question and the hankerings after Canada, 
and the grandmother will pay it such pretty compliments about 
Mr. Peabody, and tell it stories about Saladin and the Biack 
Prince and the Anglo-Saxon race. It is hard to say whether we, 
who are supposed to try the trick, are the more insulted, or the 
people whom it is expected to hoodwink. We can only explain to 
Americans who may read our columns, that we utterly disavow 
the Teleyraph, and endeavour to hope that it is written rather for 
very silly persous on this side of the water than for sensible people 
in any part of the world. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE IRISH CHURCIIL. 


HME draft Constitution of the Irish Church which has been 

made public this week is a very suflicient answer to the 
alarmists who doubted whether it would be possible to frame 
such an organization as should answer to the requirements of 
the Act of Disestablishment. To what extent it will be accept- 
able to the Convention which is to meet in Dublin on Tuesday 
week is of course a different question; but those who quarrel 
with it must do so, if they wish to be consistent, on the ground 
that it too exactly reproduces the ecclesiastical system which 
has hitherto been in operation, not on the ground that such a 
reproduction is impracticable when deprived of Parliamentary 
assistance. It was obvious ail along that the proposals of a 
Constitutional Committee ought to be of the most conservative 
type possible. It rests with those members of the Church who 
think change desirable to convince the Convention that they 
have right on their side; the duty of the Committee is to 
show the minimum of change which will be needed to adapt 
the customary ecclesiastical law to the new conditions under 
which it will have to be administered. They have done their 
work extremely well. The general principles laid down in the 
opening declaration are a very fair embodiment of what may be 
called old-fashioned Church of Englandism; and though full 
liberty is reserved to the appropriate authority to male any 
alterations it may think fit either in doctrine or discipline, the 
exercise of this power is surrounded with carefully considered 
guarantees against haste or surprise, or the tyranny of a bare 
majority. The continuity of the Disestablished with the Estab- 
lished Church, and with the Church of England as it at present 
exists, is secured by the acceptance by “the archbishops and 
bishops of the ancient and apostolic Church of Ireland, together 
with the representatives of the clergy and laity of the same,” of 
the Canonical Scriptures, the Articles of Religion, and the Book 
of Common Prayer. The faith of the Church is further defined 
to be that “professed by the Primitive Church, purified 
from all those innovations in doctrine and worship whereby 
the primitive faith hath been defaced and overlaid from time to 
time.” ‘These innovations the Church of Ireland “ did disown and 
reject at the Reformation,” and against them “as a reformed and 
Protestant Church doth hereby reafiirm its constant witness.” Con- 
sidering that this is framed by a committee of Irish Protestants, 
and that it is the only reference to the Roman Catholic Church 
which occurs in the draft, the language is extraordinarily tem- 
perate. The episcopal character of the Church is strictly main- 
tained by a declaration that it will “ maintain inviolate the three 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons in the sacred ministry,” and 
by a reservation in the grant of administrative power to the 
General Synod that it be such as is “ consistent with its episcopal 
constitution.” 

The General Synod to which is committed the chief legislative 
power in the Church is to consist of the House of Bishops and 
the House of Representatives, the latter composed of 100 repre- 
sentatives of the clergy, and 150 of the laity, elected every three 
years. This proportion is a compromise between the original 
proposal that the numbers of the two orders should be equal, and 
the demand of certain laymen that their representatives should be 
double those of the clergy. Dy this means, in the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Synod the preponderance will be given to lay votes, 
but the essential independence of each order is secured by a pro- 
vision that in any division the votes shall be taken by order 
upon the requisition of any six members of either order. In that 
case no question shall be considered carried unless there be in 
its favour a majority of the members voting in each order. 
The regulations as to the conduct of business in the General 
Synod evince the Parliamentary training of many members of the 
Committee. “ Every statute or canon proposed to be enacted by 
the General Synod shall be jamal as a Bill,” and “ read a 
first time without debate in the House in which it has originated.” 
At this stage a regulation is introduced which might perhaps be 
advantageously borrowed by Parliament itself. The Bill “ shall 
then be set down for debate upon its principles in full Synod of 
both Houses, but no vote shall be there taken upon it.” From 
that point it will be proceeded with by the House in which it 
originated sitting — and then transmitted for similar treat- 
ment to the other House. If any amendments made by either 
House ina Bill which has passed the other are not assented to by 
the latter, a conference may be held at the request of either House. 
This conference is to take place in full Synod of both Houses, and 
the matters in dispute shall be debated by both Houses together. 
When a division is taken on any question in full Synod, there 
will be no separation of orders in the House of Representatives, 
but the bishops will withdraw to their own House, and no 
question will be considered carried, unless it has a majority of 
both Houses in its favour. These checks on hasty legislation are 
largely increased in the case of a Bill enacting any alteration “in 
the present articles, doctrines, rule, discipline, or ordinances, or, save 
so far as may be rendered necessary by the passing of the Irish 
Church Act, in the formularies of the Church.” Such a Bill 
can only be introduced “ upon a resolution, explicitly stating the 
proposed modification or alteration, passed at the next preceding 
ordinary Session of the General Synod, by majorities of not less 
than two-thirds the members voting thereupon of each of the 
three orders.” This resolution, if passed, must be communicated 
to every Diocesan Synod at its next meeting, and the Bill founded 
on it can only take effect when passed “at an ordinary Session by 


| alike majority of each of the said orders voting.” Thus, to authorize 


any change, there must be a majority of two-thirds of each order 
in two successive Sessions of the General Synod, with an interyal 
of two years and a general election interposed between them, If 
during this interval the opposition does not so work the Diocesan 
Synods as at least to reduce the majority below the requisite two- 
thirds, it can have very little influence in the Church. 


The discipline of the Church will be maintained by a Diocesan 
Court, presided over by the bishop, with ‘a chancellor—who 
must be a barrister of ten years’ standing—sitting as assessor, 
From this Court an appeal will lie to the Court of the General 
Synod, consisting of the two archbishops, the bishop next in 
precedence, and three laymen chosen by the General Synod, 
Charges may be promoted in the Diocesan Court either by 
the bishop, or by four or more male communicants of 
full age, “who have signified in writing their submission to 
the General Synod,” and given a bond, in a sum not ex- 
ceeding §cl., for payment of preliminary costs. Ecelesj- 
astical offences are defined to be all offences now cognizable 
by the existing Ecclesiastical Courts, and disobedience to any 
order of a Diocesan or General Court. The Committee recom- 
mend the appointment of another Committee to revise the Irish 
Canons of 1634. The right of presentation, except as regards 
private endowments, is to be vested in a Committee of patron- 
age, annually clected, and, composed of three lay and_ three 
clerical members, and, in the event of any bishop refusing to 
institute a clergyman nominated by this Committee, an appeal 
shall lie to the College of Bishops. This arrangement strikes us 
as extremely singular. That some check or reservation should 
be imposed on episcopal patronage would be reasonable 
enough, but to deprive the bishops of all patronage what- 
ever, with the exception of the appointment of “deans, arch- 
deacons, and dignitaries,” is to apply the most drastic — 
possible to an abuse which would probably have been cured, 
if it exists in any serious strength, by the ordinary action of dis- 
establishment. Inasmuch, however, as, if the bishops had insisted 
on some sort of compromise, the Committee could hardly have 
refused it, it must be supposed that the Episcopate has no longer 
any desire to keep this right in its hands. The appointment to 
vacant bishopries is vested in the College of Bishops, but they can 
only elect one of three names submitted by the Diocesan Synod, 
‘These names are to be chosen by the clerical members—that is, 
the beneficed and licensed priests in the dioeese—and approved 
by the lay members. The latter are to vote by ballot, and 
in case of rejection of any name the clerical members shall 
again choose. One of the names, at least, must be that ofa 
clergyman not belonging to the diocese, and no name shall be 
submitted to the lay members of the Synod after it has been twice 
rejected. The property of the Church is to be vested in a “ repre- 
sentative body,” consisting of the archbishops and bishops, one 
clerical and one lay member elected from each diocese, and a 
number of other persons equal to the number of dioceses. There 
is not much fear but that a body thus composed will be held to 
answer to the Parliamentary requirement of fairly representing the 


bishops, clergy, and laity of the Disestablished Church. 


DUST AND DISEASE. 


V E remember many years ago seeing at the Polytechnic 

Institution the horror produced amongst the audience by 
the exhibition of a number of hideous-looking creatures described 
as existing in “the water we drink.” These creatures had long 
been familiar to persons accustomed to the use of the microscope, 
who likewise knew that such animals existed almost exclusively 
in stagnant water, and that they were rarely to be found in the 
water generaily drunk. Still, a very healthful impression was 
made on the public mind, wishing to be relieved from the risk of 
swallowing such abominations. This impression was further 
strengthened by the result of later scientific investigations, which 
clearly demonstrated that impure water was the agency by which 
cholera was propagated, whether that water came from a pump 
in Broad Street poisoned by drainage from the sewers, or from 
the Thames taken by a Water Company from.the river oppo- 
site to the Ranelagh Sewer, and distributed to its customers. 
Since those days the pumps have been shut up, the Water 
Company has sought a purer source for its supplies, the Ra- 
nelagh Sewer as such no longer exists, and we have in London 
a supply of comparatively pure water. Now we do not propose 
to institute a comparison between the distinguished savant at 
the Royal Institution who a few nights ago so highly interested 
his select audience by his discussion on atmospheric impurities, 
and the clever lecturer at the Polytechnic = astonished his 
popular gathering by his display of the impurities of water. We 
refer to the subject simply as an illustration of the value of 
communicating such knowledge to the public, who may now, 
let us hope, be made as anxious to breathe clean air as to escape 
from drinking dirty water ; for, as Dr. Tyndall remarked :— 

The air of our London rooms is loaded with this organic dust, nor is the 
country air free from its pollution, However ordinary daylight may per- 
mit it to disguise itself, a sufliciently powerful beam causes the air in which 
the dust is suspended to appear as a semi-solid rather than as a gas. 
Nobody could in the first instance without repugnance place the mouth at 
the illuminated focus of the electric beam and inhale the dirt revealed there. 
Nor is the disgust abolished by the reflection that, although we do not see 
the nastiness, we are churning it in our lungs every hour and minute of our 
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ives. There is no respite to this contact with dirt; and the wonder is, not 
that we should from time to time suffer from its presence, but that so small 
a portion of it would appear to be deadly to man. 

What that portion is, or may be, formed the basis of the learned 
lecturer’s discourse, and it is one deserving the attention of all. 
It will be remembered that this investigation originated in a 
necessity felt by Dr. Tyndall for freeing the air or vapour, on 
which he was making observations as to the influence of light, 
from dust, and in the exceeding difficulty which he found in 
accomplishing this apparently simple object. At length he suc- 
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ceeded by exposing air to a red heat; the dust then no longer | 


troubled him, and he hence concluded that this dust was 
composed of organic matter. No doubt the air experimented 
on was thus contaminated, for the air of the Royal Institution is 
not famous for its purity, but, as has since heen shown by Dr. 
Percy, dust found in other localities contains a certain portion of 
inorganic matter. Itis very certain that the air of a sculptor’s studio 
and of a blacksmith’s shop, of Piccadilly during a dry March wind, 
and of Salisbury Plain after a heavy rain, would yield very different 
constituents, but still they may each and all of them contain or- 
ganic elements capable of producing varied and remarkable effects. 
One of the simplest and most constant of these effects is shown 
when a fluid containing a little animal or vegetable matter is 
exposed to the air. Sometimes after a few hours, if a drop of the 
fluid be placed under the microscope, it will be found teeming with 
minute objects of definite form, endowed apparently with definite 
instincts, as seen in the care with which they seem to pursue 
cer‘ain objects, and to avoid collision with each other. These 
little bodies are known as vibriones. That they are derived from 
objects floating in the air is proved by the fact that they are not 
formed if means be taken to secure a pure or clean air, by aid 
of cotton wool, as in the experiment of Schroeder and Pasteur, 
or by excluding air, covering the fluid with oil, as was done 
by Wrisberg. This simple experiment proves the abundance 
of living organic matter in the air we habitually breathe, and 
when we observe further how readily animal matter exposed to 
that air undergoes putrefaction, and how it may be preserved from 
that process by the exclusion of air, we feel how immensely im- 
rtant it is, without even extending our inquiry further, to 
reathe air as free as it can be made from impurities. But when 
Dr. Angus Smith and Mr. Davies, giving us more definite infor- 
mation on the subject, tell us that they found in the air of Man- 
chester no less than thirty-seven and a half millions of spores, or 
organic particles, in a quantity of air sufficient for the respiration 
of a man during only about ten hours, we are prepared to under- 
stand the readiness with which these spores and the organic 
elements of infection may be conveyed and spread about. Hebra 
enumerates no less than eight varieties of epiphytes, or fungi which 
grow on the skin, hair, or nails of man. Common ringworm of the 
scalp is a too familiar example of one of these varieties. MKucken- 
meister gives illustrations of fungi found in the ear, the lungs, the 
stomach, and other organs. But, besides these bodies, which pre- 
sent a distinct organization and resemble generally very minute 
oblong beads, strung together in lines with radiating branches, 
there exist in the atmosphere germs of disease which we cannot 
as yet trace or describe. Thus, for example, the germ of scarlet 
fever. Instances are abundant in which a garment, a carpet, or a 
rug exposed to the infected atmosphere has conveyed the disease 
by an invisible infecting material. In like manner as regards 
cholera and typhoid fever, we have in the able Reports of the 
medical officer of the Privy Council most remarkable evidence of 
the propagation of these diseases by infected water, although in 
neither one case nor the other has it been possible to identify the 
infecting agent. With regard to cholera, indeed, a very near 
gees has been made to establishing its fungus origin, and 
the question is at this moment under experimental investigation. 
It is perfectly true that no one has yet been able to take pos- 
session of this infecting element, and put it under a microscope 
and to dissect it; but, on the other hand, there is the most 
abundant analogical evidence that such an element exists, in 
the form either of a minute organic germ, or, it may be, of an 
equally minute spore or fungus. 

The capability of fungi in producing disease is shown alike in 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. The O%dium,so destructive 
to the vine, is an illustration of the eflect of fungi in the 
vegetable kingdom, and a not less striking illustration may be 
found in the effects of the Bothrytis infestans, which destroys the 
leaves and haulm of the potato, and, subsequently infecting the 
tubers, is believed by Mr. Berkeley to be the proximate cause of 
the potato murrain. In many of the lower animals the presence of 
minute fungi is found to be a source of disease and death. 

It is only, however, within the last few years that the micro- 
scope has revealed the extent to which man, himself the lord of 
creation, may become a nursery for parasites, a bed for the growth of 
minute mushrooms. Intermittent fever, originating as it does in 
the atmosphere of swamps, presents many features which seem to 
connect it with fungous origin; whilst with regard to hay-fever, 
Dr. Tyndall describes the appearance of the vibriones above- 
mentioned in the secretion of the nose, as found by the distin- 
guished physiologist Helmholtz in his own person, ‘These germs 
of disease, then, cast off from an infected source, or originating in 
some vegetable development, finally perish, unless they fall on a 
congenial soil in which to grow. When that is found, development 
takes place with great rapidity. The process has been compared 
to fermentation—a little leaven leavening the whole mass. An ex- 
traordinary example of this rapidity, and one typical of the whole 
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class, was given in the Report of the Cattle Plague Commission 

In this instance, a particle of morbid secretion taken from the eye 
of a diseased ox was inserted beneath the skin of a healthy 
animal. A drop of blood taken after forty-eight hours from this 
animal was found capable of infecting another; in other words, 
the whole body of the animal had become infected by a process 
analogous to fermentation—zymosis—in forty-eight hours. If this 
secretion from the eye, instead of being inserted in a liquid form, 
had been allowed to dry, to become powder, and to be diffused 
thiough the air, the effect would have been the same. Such is 
infection. How is its spread to be prevented? Either by destroy- 
ing the infecting element, or by guarding the citadel against its 
entrance. Unfortunately these minute cryptogams are exceed- 
ingly tenacious of life. Mr. Berkeley says of them, “Stones of the 
closest texture, if there is a proper degree of moisture, even under 
the direct rays of the sun, soon exhibit traces of cryptogams ; 
and in the hot springs, at temperatures which seem almost fabulous, 
certain species will flourish ; while the depths of the Arctic and 
Antarctic seas and the brashy pancake ice are equally productive.” 
Dr. Tyndall told his audience that a red heat was alone capable 
of destroying the organic dust which seemed to escape the 
influence alike of caustic soda and of anhydrous sulphuric acid. 
But, as we cannot live on roasted air, however pure it may be, 
and as we cannot always guard the citadel, we should seek for 
additional means of checking the spread of infection. Certain 
vapours—those of chlorine, carbolic acid, and burning sulphur—are 
all more or less capable of destroying infectious matter. So is 
permanganate of potass (Condy’s Fluid), but it is not volatile, 
and will not reach atmospheric impurities. But if we cannot 
altogether destroy infection, we can at least diminish its quantity 
by supplies of pure air, by ventilation, and by cleanliness, thus 
getting rid of dust as far as possible. In every chamber there 
should be inscribed— 

Si nullus erit pulvis, tamen excute nullum. 
If dust be none, yet brush that none away, 


Lastly, as was admirably illustrated by Dr. Tyndall, we may 
endeavour to prevent these organic particles from entering the 
mouth and air-passages by the use of cotton-wool respirators, 
which no doubt, if properly contrived, would, under special 
circumstances, be excellent safeguards. But then they should 
be so constructed as to include the mouth and nose, and to be 
capable of being frequently and thoroughly disinfected. A further 
advantage of cotton-wool as a respirator has been pointed out 
(since Dr. Tyndall’s lecture) in its capability of “ occluding ” or re- 
taining certain noxious gaseous emanations. For it must be remem- 
bered that, though organic particles may give origin to infectious 
diseases, there are various other atmospheric impurities, such as 
those proceeding from sewers, consisting of ammonia, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, &c., capable of producing disease, and which 
may be intercepted perhaps by cotton-wool respirators, or still 
more efficiently by those made of charcoal, or by a combination 
of both, Nor, in speaking of atmospheric pollutions, should 
we forget those sendiiog from respiration and human emana- 
tions, in close apartments, in poets. courts of law, in churches, 
or theatres, or in rooms where gas is freely burned, and last, 
and not least, in the compartments of railway carriages from which 
ventilation is shut off. In each and all of these, as in many 
other examples, there may be found sources of inconvenience and 
ill-health from polluted air. They ought to be more generally 
guarded against, for the disease and the remedy are alike patent. 
Finally, let us hope that the light which has been cast upon our 
dust-heaps may lead to a thorough investigation into their cha- 
racter as agencies by which infection is diffused, and that the 
means of checking it, and of thus limiting the spread of disease, 
may be discovered and successfully applied. Few more important 
obiects can claim the attention of the State. 


LONDON FIRES. 


lp comfort afforded by statistics of disease is scarcely appre- 
ciated by the afflicted in person or in family, and although 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade is highly efficient, and the number 
of fires which occur in the metropolis is small compared to the 
a Pagpeare and considering the general carelessness in our house- 

olds, yet nevertheless, if we look over the newspapers for a month, 
we shall be apt to form an uncomfortable estimate .of the risks 
under which civilized existence is necessarily conducted. A fire 
occurred recently in the cellar of an oil and colourman in Alders- 
gate Street, which was fatal to two persons, and which narrowly 
missed being fatal to an incalculable number. Two youths de- 
scended into this cellar to fetch a supply of Brunswick black for the 
shop. One of them held a candle; the other poured the fluid, 
which is composed of asphalte dissolved in turpentine, from a store- 
can into a can for use. It took fire, and caused the death of one 
of the youths and also of a» man who had come down to the cellar 
to fetch coals. There was a quantity of petroleum in the cellar, 
distant only six yards, which the fire did not reach. If it had, 
there would have been a clear sweep of the inhabitants of that 
and the adjoining houses, An oil and colourman is necessary to 
civilization, and this is the price we pay for him. The youths 
acted in the performance of their daily duty. They were in 
the habit of taking a naked light. ‘The master stated that 
he had tried lamps, but could not get people to use them. 
He suggested that the candle must have been held close to the 
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mouth of the can, to see whether it was full; but this the sur- 
viving boy denied. An inquest was of course held, and the jury 
were told, on the high authority of Captain Shaw, that the com- 
bustible materials on the premises would have been sufficient to 
have blown up half the neighbourhood. One seems to be about as 
safe in Aldersgate Street as one would be on board a man-of-war 
without discipline. The petroleum in the cellar was not within 
the standard of quality which requires a licence for keeping it in 
stock, and therefore the master incurred no penalty, nor indeed 
any censure, —— for not enforcing the use of lamps. He is 
only an oil and colourman who has got to carry on his business so 
as to male a living by it, and if he is to be bothered about lamps 
and licences he may be driven to transfer his oil and colour 
business to some more free and happy land whither he will carry 
the sympathy of Mr. Bright. After all, if Aldersgate Street 
is liable to the manipulation of turpentine by apprentices hold- 
ing candles, it is to be observed that the water supply is 
ready and copious, and the fire-engines and escapes are within 
call. So there is some compensation for the inevitable oil and 
colourman. In a genteel neighbourhood such as Richmond Hill 
he would not presume to ply his ignoble trade, but it was proved 
lately that in such a neighbourhood a fire may break out and 
run its course unchecked before an engine can arrive, or at any 
rate before it can get supplied with water. The destruction of 
the old Star and Garter Hotel was singularly rapid and complete. 
The fire was not discovered until it had gained entire mastery 
of the building, and the fate of the hotel and its unhappy 
manager would probably have been the same if the water supply 
had been ienansletaly available, instead of depending upon the 
action of an officer of water-works at the distance of five miles. 
The site of this hotel was chosen for its prospect of the Thames, 
but the Thames could only reach it by passing through a 
reservoir at Battersea. The river created the hotel, but could 
not save it. We are told that eight engines arrived before a 
drop of water could be obtained. All business had been suspended 
for the winter in the hotel, and only three persons were in the 
building when the fire broke out. The manager perished. 
The clerk and a cellarman escaped with difficulty. If the 
hotel had been full of guests the victims of the fire might 
have been more numerous; but, on the other hand, it would 
probably have been discovered sooner, so as to give better 
chance of escape. It has been asked why there was not a fire- 
escape in Richmond, and it has been answered that the reason 
was that the Vicar would not allow standing-room for a fire- 


escape in the churchyard. A controversy has thus arisen into 


which we are not called upon to enter. We believe that the time 
which elapsed between the discovery of the tire and the manager's 
death would not have sufficed to fetch a fire-escape from Rich- 
mond Church tothe Star and Garter. People who live in Alders- 
gate Street are, or ought to be, in the immediate proximity of 
fire-escapes, as well as of oil and colourmen. 

Another recent and more fatal fire was that which occurred in 
Sandwich Street, Burton Crescent, on the evening of Christmas 
Day. The wife and four children of a policeman, and another 
child who was on a visit to them, perished in this fire, and it 
appears doubtful whether any promptitude could have saved 
them. It must be remembered, however, that although the 
house in which a fire originates may be destroyed even when 
the Fire Brigade acts with the utmost promptitude and eflici- 
ency, yet it is due to the Brigade that adjoining houses 
have not been destroyed also. Even at Richmond the water 
supply availed to avert from the new hotel the fate to which 
the old hotel succumbed. The landlord of the house in Sand- 
wich Street seems to have thought more of his own property, 
and notably of the cold plum-pudding which remained from his 
Christmas dinner, than of his lodgers’ lives. But if he ever had 
the opportunity of saving those lives it was only momentary, and 
we may be slow to censure him for not possessing the qualities of 
rapid judgment and bold action which such emergencies require. 
A life was saved at Richmond by unusual activity and courage 
exerted at the last moment at which it could have been exerted 
with effect. The fire in Sandwich Street began on the second floor, 
and the victims of it lived upon the third floor. A room on the 
second floor was occupied by a man and his wife, who had gone 
out six hours before and locked it up. There is no explanation of 
how the fire began, except by attributing it to lucifers or to a 
cat. When the fire was discovered both fire-escapes and engines 
were summoned and came without delay. The evidence taken 
at the inquest appears to show that the first fire-escape which 
arrived was too late. It is possible that the landlord or some- 
body else who was on the spot might have got the woman 
and children down stairs before the flames barred access to 
them, but that was their only chance. There were means of 
escape by the roof, but it could not be expected that a woman 
just recovering from confinement would have strength and nerve 


to use it. Her husband had gone out shortly before to report | 
himself at the police-station to which he belonged, and he | 


returned to find his home desolate and his wife and children dead. 
Such are the risks under which the working-men of London for 
the most part necessarily live. We say necessarily, because such 
houses as those in Sandwich Street furnish almost the only 
dwellings which working-men can obtain. A man who isengaged 
in the police must reside near his usual place of duty, so that he 
cannot avail himself as an artisan may do of a suburban dwelling 
and a workman's train. To diminish the risks of tire to London 
artisans and their families it would be requisite to build new and 


improved houses, and afterwards to persuade the artisans to live in 
them, which would perhaps be difficult. 

The Chief Officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade makes an 
annual report on London fires, and he has also published a 
volume of statistics derived from the working of the London 
Fire Brigade during its existence of thirty-three years. Through- 
out this period fires are classified according to their supposed 
causes, and also according to the trades, if any, carried on in 
the houses where the fires occurred. The compiler, Captain 
Shaw, does not attempt to deduce any conclusions from his 
statistics, and we certainly shall not rush in where he has feared 
to tread. Indeed, if we compare the fire at the Star and Garter 
with that in Sandwich Street, we shall be inclined to think that 
high and low, rich and poor, crowded street and airy suburb, are 
visited with much impartiality by the devouring element. The 
houses in and about Sandwich Street seem to have been con- 
structed with the express object of burning speedily; but there 
are many houses in and about Richmond to which the same de- 
scription is completely applicable. The Metropolitan Fire Bri- 
gade has been brought to a high point of efficiency; and the 
Volunteer Fire Brigades which exist in Twickenham, Croydon, 
and many other places have on various occasions rendered useful 
service. It may not be out of place to mention that such service 
in saving life as was rendered by a gentleman at the Star 
and Garter can only in general be rendered by persons who 
— not only courage, but strength and activity which have 
een developed by some sort of gymnastic exercises, Athletic 
training may be over-prized, but it has its value when one’s own or 
another's life has to be saved from a burning house. 


TURF REFORMS. 


pce geen by the partial success which attended his last 
year’s attempt at Turf reform, Sir Joseph Hawley has again 
come forward, but this year with a series of proposals of a far more 
sweeping character, and which, if adopted, must of necessity cause 
the operations of racing men to be restricted within far narrower 
limits than heretofore. Before proceeding to discuss these propo- 
sitions in detail, let us say a word about the argumentum ad 
hominem that has been already pretty freely applied to Sir Joseph 
Hawley by the sporting press, and that will, no doubt, be un- 
sparingly used 7 his opponents in the Jockey Club. Because, as 
report goes, he has been a singularly successful owner of race- 
horses, and has not only won large sums of money in stakes, but 
has supplemented them by still larger sums gained by betting, it is 
ungracious, it is improper, it is monstrous for him to lead the attack 
on a system under which he has thriven so well. What facts 
there are to support this allegation we are not aware; but such a 
style of reasoning, though perhaps natural, appears to be very 
puerile; yet, remembering how hour after hour is wasted in Par- 
liament, how the progress of wholesome measures is delayed, while 
party leaders bandy personalities, and hurl charges and counter- 
charges of inconsistency at each other, it is not wonderful that 
smaller men, arguing on matters comparatively trivial, should pursue 
similar tactics. For our part, we shall not stop for a moment to 
inquire whether Sir Joseph Hawley is either the fittest or the un- 
fittest person to undertake the reform of the Turf. If the changes 
that he proposes are unreasonable, or unseasonable, or unnecessary, 
or impolitic, let them be condemned on their own demerits ; but 
if the work to be done is good, and is urgently needed, then the 
nature of the instrument by which it is effected is a matter of 
the smallest possible moment. Sir Joseph prefaces his pro- 
positions with a sort of apology for disturbing the “ sacred ever- 
lasting calm” of the members of the Jockey Club, and for 
introducing to their notice certain abuses of the existence of which 
they appear to be unaware. We regret that he has such a poor 
opinion of his colleagues as to believe them ignorant of matters 
that have long been clear as daylight to all reasonable persons 
outside their charmed circle; but, looking at his long experi- 
ence and peculiar opportunities of judging, we cannot for 
an instant accuse him of unjustly depreciating their mental 
capacities. This dubious compliment to the Club having been 
duly paid, Sir — proceeds to intimate his intention of sub- 
mitting next April eight distinct resolutions to a select com- 
mittee of members, assuming, of course, that the appointment of 
such a committee is authorized. Of these resolutions four deal 
with the rules and regulations of racing, one aflects owners of 
horses, one has to do with betting, and two have reference to 
the status and procedure of the Jockey Club itself. We will 
briefly indicate the results that would follow the adoption of these 
proposals, and then inquire whether and how far those results 
would be beneficial or otherwise. 


The first resolution—dealing with them according to our fourfold 
division—prohibits flat-racing between November 15 and March 25, 
and two-year-old racing before September 1. ‘The result would be 
that the crowd of metropolitan race-meetings would be summarily 
sweptaway. The second forbids entries for two-year-old races to be 
made more than fifteen days before the day advertised for running. 
It is said that the adoption of this rule would be the death-blow 
to two-year-old racing, as owners would not enter their horses 
against the acknowledged best of their year. But, referring to the 
first resolution which prohibits any two-year-old racing before 
September 1, it is easy to see that this anticipation is not well 
founded; for in the month between the opening of two-year-old 
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racing and the time proposed for making entries for the Middle 
Park Plate—the two-year-old race, par excellence, of the season— 
the form of the two-year-olds could not be so correctly ascertained 
as to deter owners from trying their chance for so valuable a prize. 
The third resolution confines handicap races to horses four years 
old and over; and, as a first consequence, a vast number of worthless 
three-year-olds would be turned out of training, and afterwards 
there would be a great diminution of the size and number of 
breeding studs. The fourth prohibits two-year-olds from racing 
any distance less than a mile, or from running in any handicap. 
The proposal about betting is that, in case of a horse not 
starting, all bets shall be void; and the result of this 
regulation would be that little or no betting would take place 
except at the post, and that the speculation which has hitherto 
taken place on great races weeks and months before they are run, 
and which has been such a golden harvest to the bookmakers, 
would be almost if not entirely abolished. Then there is a pro- 

sal to do away with assumed names of owners of horses; and, 
fastly, Sir Joseph Hawley submits to his colleagues in the Jockey 
Club the desirableness of holding public as well as private 
meetings, at the former of which alone any alterations in the 
laws of racing should be promulgated, and also of extending 
the basis of the Club itself. Thus it will be seen that Sir 
Joseph has a threefold object in view—first, to reform the Jockey 
Club; secondly, to limit the amount of racing; and thirdly, to 
limit the amount of betting; and he would be a bold man who 
denied that the work which he has set himself to do is not 
urgently needed. As for the Jockey Club, we have on more than 
one occasion expressed our opinion that, before there can be any 
hope of reforming the abuses of the Turf, the supreme tribunal of 
the Turf must itself be reformed. Studiously polite as is the 
language of his resolutions, it is plain that Sir Joseph Hawley has 
not much confidence in the Jockey Club as at present constituted ; 
and the hint of an appeal to the rors tra is clearly meant as a 
stimulant to the sluggish apathy of the present rulers of racing. 
If Sir Joseph Hawley distrusts his colleagues, assuredly the 
ublic has little faith in them. How should it be otherwise, when 
it is impossible to take up a newspaper without reading that 
one member of the Jockey Club has just been proclaimed an 
outlaw, that a second has just been adjudicated a bankrupt, that 
the goods of a third and a fourth are in the clutches of sheriffs’ 
officers, and that a fifth and a sixth are quarrelling in a Court of 
law about their joint transactions with a bill discounter ? 

We therefore set down the reform of the Jockey Club, though 
it comes last in Sir Joseph Hawley’s propositions, as the first piece 
of Turf reform that needs accomplishmeut ; and we merely observe 
that it will be only a mock reform if, while the Club is reinforced 
in the manner indicated in the proposal, there is not also a pretty 
free weeding out of objectionable members, We now pass to the 
second end aimed at—the limitation of racing. This limitation, as 
we have already pointed out, would be mainly effected by the 
suppression of the metropolitan meetings, as contemplated by the 
first proposal. Few who have had any personal experience of these 
disgusting and disgraceful gatherings, these scenes of organized 
violence and triumphant blackguardism, would regard their instant 
annihilation as otherwise than as an unmixed boon; and we 
cordially agree with a suggestion thrown out in one of the sport- 
ing papers, that Parliament should be asked to prohibit all race 
meetings within a certain distance of London. Such a check 
would thus be given to the monstrous overgrowth of racing, that 
it might not be necessary to push forward at present the proposal 
for the exclusion from handicaps of horses under four years of age. 
Perhaps the time is not ripe for such a measure, efficacious as it 
would be in clearing off a vast number of worthless thorough- 
breds; and in regard to the running of the two-year-olds, opin- 
ions are still divided as to the advantages and disadvantages of 
early training. We cannot anticipate, however, that any objec- 
tion can be made to the abolition of assumed names, which are 
kept up principally for the sake of minors who wish to escape the 
notice of their guardians, of sons who are in fear of their fathers, 
and of confraternities of the lowest order of horse owners, who 
league together to defraud the public. 

Lastly, we come to the limitation of betting, which would be 
effected by the nullification of all bets made on non-starters. Now 
we have never joined in any reckless crusade against betting 
within proper limits, It is idle to say that if a man chooses 
to adopt horse-racing as the principal occupation of his life, he 
is to be debarred from supporting with money his opinions 
about his own or his friends’ horses, or from dealing openly with 
those whose existence as bookmakers is implied in his exist- 
ence as a backer, just as a buyer implies a seller. As long as 
horse-racing lasts—and we are dealing with it as an existing 
fact, not discussing whether it is worth retaining as an institu- 
tion—betting will be associated with it; and it is idle to dream 
of keeping the one without keeping the other also. But the 
curse of betting in connexion with horse-races in the present day 
lies in the facilities afforded, and the temptations held out, to 
every man andevery youth in the kingdom to have ashare in it. Itis 
boasted sometimes that horse-racing is the national sport of Eng- 
land; but it would be much more correct to say that betting 
on horse-races is the national sport. For one person who goes to 
see a race, fifty remain at home and wager their money instead ; 
and every inducement is held out to them to do so. People who 
do not own horses, who know nothing and care nothing about 
racing matters, who can perhaps just tell the difference between a 
horse and a cow, and no more, to whom the mention of the 


names of the different candidates for a great race conveys not 
the slightest glimmer of information as to their merits or demerits, 
rush wildly into the market, and stake their money in the blind 
—_ that chance may befriend them. The facilities are so many, 
and the baits are so temptingly dangled before the eyes of the 
ignorant, that one ceases to be astonished at the numbers 
who avail themselves of them. The admissions of the prin- 
cipal defendants in the late betting prosecutions must have 
opened the eyes of a good many persons to the amazing develop- 
ment of speculation on horse-races, mostly in small sums, among 
the outside public. Undoubtedly a considerable blow has been 
given to the betting mania by the suppression of the London 
commission agencies, and it is to be hoped that the Act will 
be extended to Scotland as soon as possible; but it is in the 
ad of the sporting press to deal a still heavier blow by re- 
using to admit to their columns the lying advertisements of 
those worst parasites of the Turf, the quacks and the swindlers, with 
their winning moduses and their infallible methods, their promises of 
a thousand pounds for five shillings, and a certain fortune for all 
regular subscribers. Some of the sporting papers are honourably 
free from these pestilent invitations to the ignorant; but some, and 
those, we regret to say, most widely circulated, increase their pro- 
fits by the insertion of advertisements which, as editors and pub- 
lishers must well know, are utterly false and fraudulent. It isidle 
to say that little harm is done because no sensible person would 
be taken in by such advertisements; the persistency with which 
they are sown broadcast over the country is proof that there must be 
thousands of ignorant and needy people who are ensnared by them 
to theirruin. Equally to blame, as aiders and abettors of unneces- 
sary gambling, are those papers which employ touts to pry into 
the private affairs of owners of horses, into the details of their 
management of their studs, into the amount of work done by their 
horses, and into their progress in preparation for this or that race, 
and, on the strength of the reports so furnished and so surrep- 
titiously obtained, urge their readers to invest their money, to 
back this horse, and to lay against that. It cannot be a matter 
of wonder that to defend themselves from this system of under- 
hand espionage, and to protect their employers’ interests, trainers 
should not unfrequently meet trickery with trickery, should 
feign a break-down, or run off a false trial in order to deceive 
the horsewatchers. Thus roguery begets roguery, and all that 
the passion for betting may be fostered and stimulated. Much 
may be done to check this foolish mania by the substitution, as 
proposed by Sir Joseph Hawley, of post-betting for the system at 
present in vogue; but so long asa large portion of the sporting 
press is conducted as at present, systematic solicitations to gambling 
cannot fail to meet with a response from the ignorant and the 
credulous. 


REVIEWS. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—VOL. XII.* 
(First Notice.) 


WE now come to the last volume of Mr. Froude’s History, 

suddenly cut short as it nowis. But if Mr. Froude dies 
before his time, he certainly, as the phrase is, dies game. This last 
volume is eminently characteristic. It contains beyond all doubt 
some of Mr. Froude’s very best pieces of writing—we have said 
as much in our former notices. But it contains also the usual crop 
of blunders in matter and vulgarisms in style; it shows, like its 
redecessors, that Mr. Froude, after all his researches, has still to 
earn the first principles alike of natural morality and of English 
law ; it winds up with a libel on the English Church more extra- 
vagantly bitter and more transparently self-contradictory than 
any that he has yet written. Here at least we do not suspect 
My. Froude of hoaxing us. He rather reminds us of one class of 
the speeches of Mr. Disraeli, where the absurdities are so manifest 
that we feel sure that they are uttered in good faith. Mr. Disraeli 
talking about the Jews, and Mr. Froude reviling the Church of 
England, are both of them plainly in earnest. No one but a man 
who meant what he said could have ventured on an argument 
so blindly suicidal as the comparison between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Europe which is, we make no doubt, the most 
brilliant thing in Mr. Froude’s “Conclusion.” We are told 
how, in Roman Catholic countries, “practical life has become 
secularized, and culture and intelligence have ceased to interest 
themselves in a creed which they do not believe.” For page after 
page the description goes on of the divorce which Mr. Froude 
rightly enough tells us has taken place in most Roman Catholic 
countries between intellect and religion. But he forgets—we 
believe he honestly forgets—that exactly the same thing has 
happened in most Protestant countries. Are the educated laity of 
Protestant Germany less “contemptuously indifferent” to theo- 
logical matters than they are in countries further south? Surely 
the one country in which the divorce is fur less complete than 
anywhere else is just the one in which the despised system of 
Elizabeth puveiind. The fact that in England men of culture 
and intelligence do believe and do interest themselves in religious 
matters far more than they do in either Catholic or Protestant 
countries on the Continent surely shows, according to Mr. Froude’s 


* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. Reign of Elizabeth. 
ol. XII. London: Longmans & Cv. 1870. 
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own standard, that Elizabeth—if it was Elizabeth who determined 
exactly how far change should go and no further—was led by some 
unerring instinct to fix her barrier at what proved practically to 
be the right point. We believe that the fact that she did so, the 
fact that Elizabeth, more than any one person besides, determined 
the future character of the English Church, is the real cause of 
the hatred with which Mr. Froude pursues the great Queen to the 
last. Nothing is easier than to pile together instances of Elizabeth’s 
weaknesses aud faults, to reverse the constitutional theory alike 
of England and of ancient Egypt, and to attribute all the evil that 
happened to the Queen herself, and all the good to her wise coun- 
sellors. This line of argument cannot get rid of the fact that she 
had those wise counsellors. The woman who chose Burghley 
and Walsingham as her chief Ministers, and who kept them to 
the end as her Ministers, must be allowed the credit of the wisdom 
of her choice, They had doubtless much to bear at her hands, 
but the mere fact that they were in a position to be called on to 
bear anything was enough. If the great qualities of Elizabeth 
had net, after all, far outweighed her weaknesses, the great states- 
men who served her would perhaps never have had the chance 
of serving her at all; they certainly would not have had the 
least chance of serving her so long. Here and there Mr. Froude 
has not been unsuccess!ul in finding out points in which Elizabeth 
was inferior to her father. But her reign is at least not disfigured 
by any act like the execution of More, or even like the execution 
of Cromwell, 

The great difficulty in judging Mr. Froude is, as we have 
often already said, the great difliculty of testing him. Who, 
unless he is going to rewrite the story himself, can be ex- 
pected to follow him through all the mass of his manuscript 
authorities? My. Brewer will perhaps do the whole thing some 
day ; as it is, there is nothing to be done but to catch Mr. Froude 
whenever he comes from his hiding-place at Simancas into places 
where we can lie in wait for him. And the inaccuracy and 
unfairness of the parts which we can test always make us feel not a 
little doubtful about the things which we cannot test. The thing 
is almost too grotesque to talk about seriously; but can we trust 
a sinvle uncertilied detail from the hands of a man who, through- 
out his story of the Armada, always calls the Ark Royal the Ark 
Ralvigh? The name of a ship is perhaps not a matter of the very 
highest moment; still it is, to say the least, one of the straws 
which show the way of the wind, and the blunder, within its own 
measure, is so astounding that it sets one thinking. It is the sort 
of blunder which so takes away one’s breath that one thinks for 
the time that it must be right. We do not feel satisfied till we 
have turned to our Camden, and seen “ Archa Regia” staring us 
full in the face. The puzzle of guessing how Mr. Froude got at 
so protesque a union of words as “ Ark Raleigh” fades before 
the greater puzzle of guessing what idea he attached to the 
words “Ark Raleigh,” when he had got them together. To 
turn to greater matters, to compare Mr. Froude’s narrative with 
Mr. Motley’s will put a good many things in quite another light. 
Yor instance, there does not seem to be the slightest ground for 
Mr. Fronde’s scandalous surmise that Elizabeth designed be- 
traying the cautionary towns in the Netherlands to Philip. Nor 
do we always see the evidence for his elaborate expositions of 
Elizabeth’s private thoughts, especially about religious matters. 
fle spealis with the minuteness of a ghostly father revealing con- 
fessious ; yet unless Elizabeth’s confessions—and at one time of 
her life at least she must have confessed—were a good deal clearer 
than the prayers which she published for the edilication of her 
people, it must have been hard for her confessor to make out what 
her misdeeds had been. We believe that Mr. Froude is on the 
whole right in his notion that Elizabeth was in her heart of her 
father’s religioa—Popery without the Pope ; only we cannot follow 
him into the minute details which he gives us of the Queen’s 
inner consciousness, aud Mr, Froude’s own notions on these matters 
are so problematical that we do not always know whether he means 
to praise or to tind fault. Is the following passage, for instance, 
meant as an expression of censure or of admiration ?— 

To a person of Elizabeth’s temperament, to whom the Protestant creed 
es little true as the Catholic, who had a latitudinarian contempt for 
iwological dogmatism, who believed in material prosperity, and order and 
Jaw and common sense, a moderate settlement of her own and Europe’s 
difficulties must have been infinitely tempting. 


Again, we should like to know something more about Mr. 
Froude’s constant assertions that what he calls ‘ Catholics” 
formed so large a portion of the nation—as large as three-quarters, 
he sometimes telis us. Where does he get his figures, and what 
does he mean by “ Catholics”? Does he simply mean men who 
went to church, and who felt no wound to their consciences in 
voing to church, but who would have been well pleased if the 
service had been somewhat more like the service of old times—say, 
if the first book of Edward, the specially English book, free alike 
fyvom Roman and from Genevan leaven, had remained in use? No 
doubt there were many such, but, when we remember how many 
there were who, instead of thinking that change had gone too far, 
thought that it had not gone far enough, we can hardly think 
that they were so many as three-quarters of the nation, And 
those who were “ Catholics” in the sense in which most readers 
we likely to understand Mr. Froude as meaning “ Catholics ” must 
have been infinitely fewer. Altogether Mr. Froude’s notions on 
all these matters are not a little puzzling, till they wind up with 
the wonderful suggestion that, when the Roman Catholic religion 
was fully and finally tolerated—whether by the Act of 1829 or 
at any other time he does not tell us—those things ought to have 


been swept away from the Prayer Book which were retained b 
Elizabeth in order to tempt the “Catholics” to conform. We 
camnot fancy such an idea entering the brain of any statesman of 
the reign of George the Third or George the Fourth. Has it ever 
entered the brain of any human being exept Mr. Froude himself? 
Yet he puts it forth as a piece of political revelation about which 
there can be no doubt whatever. 

As for the Queen of Scots, there can be no doubt that, simply 
as a picture, Mr. Froude’s description of her execution is one 
of the best things that he ever wrote, that it is indeed a 
description which would rank high among the writings of 
any author. But My. Froude has been taken to task for this 
description by a writer in Blaciwood's Magazine on the ground of 
heartlessness and lack of sympathy. We shall perhaps be forgiven 
the irregularity of referring to an already published criticism. The 
article of which we speak comes so evidently from the hand of 
one who has more right to be listened to on the subject of Mary 
Stuart than any other man living that it is at once removed from 
the region of ordinary periodic) literature into that of historical 
criticism. Mr. Froude and his eritic scem to us to be each of 
them right from his own point of view. In Mr. Froude’s view 
Mary was to the last simply a consummate actres his description 
is conceived accordingly, aud, as a description of a piece of con- 
summate acting, it certainly leaves nothing to be wished. The 
coldness—w hat, under any other circumstances, we should call the 
heartlessness—of Mr. Froude’s narrative at this point is thoroughly 
in keeping with this view of her position, If Mary dressed 
herself up for a startling effect, if her hair and her iace and 
everything about her were simply got up to play out the drama 
to the end, then she deserves no kind of sympathy, and the 
way in which Mr. Froude tells the tale is ihe right way to tell 
it. But we confess that we rather incline to the other view, 
that Mary was not a mere actress, that she had come to persuade 
herself that she was suffering and dying for hér hereditary rights 
and even for her religion. So many people had told her so 
that it would have been strange if she had not believed them. 
The writer in Blackwood is as fully convinced of Mary’s guilt in 
the matter of Darnley and Bothwell as Mr. Froude or ourselves, 
But he ealls on us, not without reason, to remember the time 
which had passed since her crimes had been committed, and, with 
characteristic insight into human nature, he suggests that, after 
eighteen years, she may pretty well have forgotten them. Many 
people have contrived to be saints and sinners at once, and Mary 
may very well, even without any repentance in the higher sense, 
have come gradually to look upon herself as a martyr. Mary's 
head was not a weak one, but it must have been a strong head 
indeed which would not have been tured by her strange and 
unparalleled position. From Elizabeth’s point of view—or, to 
speak more truly, from the point of view of the English nation— 
it was not herd to justify both the imprisonment and the execution 
of Mary. Still, even to an impartial looker-on, they were acts 
which needed justification; they were not acts which irresistibly 
proclaimed their own righteousness. And to Mary herself they must 
have seemed not only injuries, but burning wrongs, wrongs under 
which her fiery spirit must have chafed to the uttermost. Brooding 
for years over her wrongs, knowing that they had fired the hearts 
of countless enthusiasts in every corner of Roman Catholic Europe, 
and had made her the centre of well nigh the whole diplomacy of 
Christendom, she could not fail to come to believe in herself, and, 
if she thought of her old sins at all, to look on them as wiped out 
over and over again by her suflerings in the great cause. Her 
death thus really came to have about it something of the character 
of martyrdom. It was not a real martyrdom, like the deaths of 
More, of Whiting, of Joan Bocher, of Latimer, and of Campian. 
In Mary’s demeanour at the last there was doubtless something of 
acting, but there was also something of real dignity, of real confi- 
dence in herself and her cause. This side of the case Mr. Froude 
quite overlooks, We look therefore on his description of Mary's 
death as in this sense unfair and untruthful; but simply as a piece 
of writing, conceived from his own point of view, there is no pas- 
sage in his History which we can more unreservedly admire. 

Mr. Froude’s History, both in its merits and its defects, suggests 
so many points for reflection that it is hard toknow when to leave 
off in reviewing it. We should have been pleased, for instance, to 
discuss at length the whole story of the dealings of Elizabeth and 
her counsellors with Mary before her execution, and of Elizabeth's 
dealings with her counsellors alter Mary’s execution. There are 
also points in the Dutch war and in other branches of the 
tangled politics of Europe on which it is hard to keep ourselves 
from enlargine. But we have not time nor space for everything. 
Betore we tinaily part with one who has been, if in some measure 
a victim, in some measure also a companion for so many years, We 
must still in one more notice mark some points of detail in this 
last volume, and take one last general look at the work whose 
detached parts have now for fourteen years been accumulating on 
our shelves. 


THE PEOPLE OF INDIA* 
WE thankfully welcome the latest addition to the series of 
learned and handsome publications which we owe to the 
liberality of the India Office. We have now before us the fourth 


* The People of Jndiu. A Sevies of Photographic Illustrations, with 
Descriptive Letterpress, of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Edited, 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council, by 
J. Forbes Watson and John William Kaye. 4 vols. Londen: India 
Museum, and W. H. Allen & Co, 1863-69. 
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volume of the splendid work illustrative of the native races and | 


tribes of India of which the first instalment issued from the press 


two years ago; the whole series, richly got up and tastefully | 


bound, forming a monument of the enlightened and judicious 
patronage extended by that important department to literature 
and the fine arts. No better way could probably have been de- 
vised for bringing home to the public mind the striking characteris- 
tics and marked distinctions of race which belong to the manifold 
population of our empire in the East. Differences of feature and 


physique too complex for enumeration or too subtle fordelineation in | 


words are readily caught by the eye when rendered either by the 
faithful pencil of a true artist or by the unerring though soulless 
medium of the solar ray. The design of the present work origi- 
nated, we are told, in the strong desire of Lord and Lady Canning 
to carry home with them at the end of their sojourn in the 
East such materials as might recall to their memory, in as 
complete and lifelike a manner as possible, the peculiarities of 
Indian life. The photographic art widely extending itself 
through society lent itself opportunely to the project of illus- 
trating on the widest scale the topography, the architecture, 
and ethnology of the country. The great convulsion of 1857-8, 
though retarding for a while all scientific al artistic operations, 
ended by opening up new fields of interest ’and study, as well as 
by forcing upon the English mind the necessity for a closer insight 
into native character. The pacification of India gave free scope to 
the new interest thus engendered, and, a band of amateur artists 
among both the civil and military services being found eager to 
respond to the impulse thus imparted, the land was traversed 
through its length and breadth in search of objects for the camera. 
The ensuing wealth of photographic treasures soon exceeding 
the bounds of a private collection, Lord Canning felt that its im- 
portance was suflicient to warrant official sanction and develop- 


ment. The conduct of the design was entrusted to the hands of | 


Mr. Clive Bailey, his Home Secretary. Photographs executed by 
some fifteen gentlemen were transmitted to the cave of the depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State for India in Council, accompanied 
by descriptive notices, written by a score or so of contributors 
whose official experience had supplied them with an intimate 


knowledge of the various tribes here brought under view. These | 


reports naturally varied much in value as well as in amplitude. 
But they served as a basis for the ethnographic sketches drawn 
out by J. R. Melville, Colonel Meadows ‘laylor, Mr. J. W. Kaye, 
and Dr. Forbes Watson, and issued under the editorial care of the 
two last-named gentlemen. Modestly disclaiming any pretension 
to scientific research or exhaustive treatment of the subject, it 
may be claimed for their labours that they place in the hands 
of the less technically instructed and untravelled public a mass 
of information of unquestionable novelty and value. Our main 
cause of regret, if not of complaint, against the compilers is that, 
the negatives being suffered to remain in India, the plates before 
as have been multiplied from copies. The result is seen in the 
inevitable loss of light, with the concomitants of blurred out- 
lines, indistinct features, and a low tone of artistic effect. 

So varied and practically inexhaustible is the list of tribes 
making up the population of Hindustan, that there is no prescribing 
bounds to the extent to which the scheme might be carried. 
These four volumes, comprising 226 photographs, present us with 
no specimens further south than Allahabad or Chota Nagpore ; 
with none of the curious varieties of the Bombay or Madras Presi- 


dencies. We should have gladly hailed some of the wild and piquant | 
physiognomies of the Todas of the Neilgherri hills, ere these relics 


of savagery are extirpated through their nomadic habits and their 
gross customs of polyandry. Another southern tribe of no less ob- 
scure and puzzling origin are the Badagas, whose antiquity probably 
ranks back as reniotely as that of the Sonthals, Coles, or Bheels 
of the more northern regions. Something like an analytical table 
or ethnological chart should, we think, have been pretixed to the 
notices which are here somewhat scantily doled out to us. What 
we would gladly see is some work analogous to Colonel Tod’s admi- 
rable Rajest han, showing what gain forty years have since brought 
to our knowledge of Indian races and tongues. The unlearned 
reader needs to carry with him some more definite clue into the 
maze of nationalities and ethnological affinities which are here 
crowded together. The broad distinction at least between the 
pre-Aryan tribes and the manifold offshoots of the great Aryan 
lnwigration might have been made the basis of classification, As 
it is, we meet with “ aboriginals” of many varieties interspersed 
among Soonee Mahomedans, low-caste Hindoos, and lower out- 
casts of mongrel race, in a way to perplex the unwary student. 
What little arrangement has been in fact observed is of a merely 
geographical kind. The various migrations which have taken 
place through immemorial ages have resulted in a shuffling of 
types once locally distinct, which we should have expected a work 
like this to bring back to something like scientific order. The 
Sonthals, for example, with whom the series opens, though be- 
longing to the same race as the Coles, Bheels, and other aboriginal 
tribes of Upper India, have not till a comparatively late period 
heen settled in their present territory, which they made famous by 
their rebellion in 1855. A wandering tribe from the neighbour- 
hood of Cuttack and Palamow, they were only in 1832 permitted 
to settle at the foot of the Rajmahal hills, on land which the hill- 
men would not cultivate. The capital of their race is Burhait, 
hardly more than a village, near the south bank of the Ganges. 
The single specimen and the pair here presented to us (1, 2) 
well illustrate the Sonthal physiognomy. ‘here are the thick 
lips, high cheek-bones, and spread nose of the Bheel, Cole, and 
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other hill tribes. They are nearly beardless. Their women, who 
do not appear here, are “fat and short, and, though not pret 
to European ideas, have a pleasing expression of countenance.” 
The hair of both men and women is worn long, and tied ina 
knot at the top of the head. The men wear only the scanty 
waist-cloth, the women a more ample flowing cloth, one end 
fastened round the waist, the other passed over the right 
shoulder. Ornaments of bell-metal are worn by the women, 
sometimes to the enormous weight of over thirty pounds. The 
men wear small zinc ear-rings, finger-rings, and in some instances 
a wrist bangle of iron. They are expert with bows and arrows. 
Their religious observances are few, consisting of prayers, sacrifices, 
and dances, generally performed in a state of intoxication. The 
marriage season recurs but once a year, in January. For six days 
all the candidates for matrimony live in promiscuous intercourse, 
after which the whole party pair off in couples as man and wife. 
The families are large, averaging perhaps eight children to each 
couple. 

Among the aboriginals there are no finer examples than the 
Cheroos, “ Children of the Moon,” as they call themselves. Their 
precise origin is unknown. They wear the Brahminical thread, 
and declare themselves a branch of the Western Chutrees. The 
most distinguished of them were the Rajahs of Palamow. The direct 
line is extinct, but their collateral branches exist. EBaboo Hur 
Buksh Rae (14) of the second branch, an exceedingly handsome 
and intelligent-looking man, a Cheroo of the best blood, is pro- 
prietor of a family estate of 370 villages. The Coles of Chota 
or Choota Nagpore, above 300,000 in number, include many 
tribes, principally either Moondahs or Oraons, who do not inter- 
marry. ‘The word Col, or Kol (pig or outcast), is an epithet of 
opprobrium applied to these tribes by the Hindoos. The Moondahs 
are the finer race. The Coles of Singhhoom (called also the 
Lurka or fighting Coles), the Moondahs, the Sonthals, the 
Kerowahs, and the Kherriahs, all kindred tribes, speak the same 
language distinct from the Oraons, who also call themselves 
Coonkhur, and who are of kin with the hill-men of Rajmahal. 
The Oraons, male and female (15, 16), are manifestly lower in type 
than the Lurka Cole (18), or the “Cole Christian” boy and girl 
(19). The whole family are passionately devoted to dancing, and 
No. 17 gives a curious representation of the national dance. 

Crossing the Himalayeh, we get some highly marked types in 
the Bhotias, male and female, of Sikkim (44, 45), and the 
Lepchas (46—50), aborigines, it is thought, oi the forests around 
Dirjeeling. Hindoo restrictions as to caste are unknown among 
the Lepchas. They are gross animal feeders, eating the elephant, 
rhinoceros, monkey, pig, and above all the yak. ‘Tucir habits are 
erratic. In Cheboo Lama, minister of Sikkim (51), we have a fine 
specimen of the Thibetan physiognomy. The Tartarian cast of 
features is well displayed in the Buddhist priest (5 4.) from Bhotia, 
as well as in the Lama from Pemianchi in Thibet (52). We 


should not pass over the clear-cut and expressive features of the. 


wild Assamese of the jrontier, Khamtis and Mishmis, a pair of 
whom (27, 28) show a Chinese type of iace moditied by hill 
climate, and probably by intermixture with other than ‘Lartar 
blood. 

For high and pure Indian types we must turn to the Rajpoots, 
such as those of Bareilly (119, 120), the family of the Rana of 
Kothee, near Simla (211), or the sons of the Rajah of Nadown 
on the Deeas, a trans-Sutlej State. Keen intelligence beams in 
the eyes of Gunga Sahai (147), a Loukik, or secular Brahmin of 
Meerut. The Kutoch and Puthanea Rajpoots of the Kangra 
district in the north-east of the Punjaub (217), who are addressed 
by the royal salutation “Jey Deva, Victory to God,” are chiefs 
of noble and distinguished bearing, as are also the Seeba rajah 
with his suite (218), a representative of a family reigning for six 
hundred years. 

Among the most industrious and valuable of our native subjects 
are the Jats, several tribes of whom are found in Delhi and the 
Upper Doab. In Rohilkund they are more rare, and do not extend 
below Manipooree in the Doab. Once considered one of the thirty- 
six royal races, the Jats are not now admitted into marriage with 
the Rajpoots, their immigration being long subsequent to that of 
the Solar and Lunar races, though many families and indivi- 
duals, as well as entire tribes, attribute their origin to a Rajpoot 
stock. The Jats, as well as the Gujurs, have a ridiculous legend 
of their descent from a Rajpoot chiettain, who took to wife a 
Jat female who adroitly stopped a wild buflalo without spilling 
the water from a vessel on her head. Others arrogate to them- 
selves a superior lineage, declaring that their forefathers sprang: 
from the matted hair of Mahadeo; while others derive both 
name and race from the illustrious Yaédavas or Jadas, to which 
opinion both Tod and Wilson seem to incline. “ Jatshaie ya 
Badshaie” is a common expression to denote that they were once 
claimants to sovereignty. They are a tine, manly race, frank and 
true in all the relations of life, the best agriculturists, loyal and 
steady soldiers, as was well proved in the mutiny; also the great 
carriers by rail, boat, and bullock-cart of the cotton, madder, oil- 
seeds, and other produce of Bundelkund. Their defence of Bhurt- 
pore, where 6,000 Jats are said to have fallen, showed the valour 
and endurance of the race. ‘Though Hindoos, many of the Jats eat 
animal food, and have a contempt for the Brahmins. In Mohur 
Sing (151) we have a shrewd, well-looking, Jat landlord: and 
farmer. Dhokul Sing (152), also a rich cultivator from the Goor- 
gaon district, has a countenance of great good sense and boxhommie. 
The Jat group of a lower order (192) exhibit fine, supple, soldierly 


_ figures, with strong though simple features. ‘The difficulty of 
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getting any respectable woman, save of the poorest sort, to sit for 
er portrait has prevented our getting anything like a fair illus- 
tration of a class who are remarkable for their beauty of face and 
form. We havea — in Runnea, a Jat girl of pe Aah (146), 
about sixteen years of age, with dark complexion and jet black 
hair and eyes. She gains a scanty subsistence by weaving thread. 
Colonel Tod holds strongly to the idea of connecting the Jats 
with the Get, Goths, or Indo-Scythians. Prichard is far from 
thiuking this derivation preposterous, though ‘ supported by no 
proof save the very trifling one of a slight resemblance of 
names.” Klaproth is charged by Lassen with “ monomania ” for 
holding to it. Sir W. Elliot, while abstaining from any decision 
upon the point, refers to the traditionary legends of these people, 
which assign Ghuzni as their original seat, the very spot which 
is known to have been occupied by the Yuechi—or, as Klaproth 
more correctly writes, Yu-ti—in the first centuries of our era. 
The argument from language is, on the other hand, strongly in 
favour of the Aryan origin of the Jats. A great deal of valuable 
matter bearing upon the controversy will be found in General 
Cunningham's able Report. 

The Jains, one of the most ancient sects of India, schismatics 
from Brahminical Hindooism, are represented by Shadi Seth, a 
Suronnie, a follower of Parusnath from Meerut (1 53) and by 
one of the Bhabras—a stricter division if possible of this sect— 
a merchant from Lahore (226), the last photograph of the book. 
It has been doubted whether Jainism preceded or was contem- 
porary with Buddhism. More probably it arose in a kind of com- 
promise between Hindooism and Buddhism. It retains divisions 
of caste, not exactly Hindoo, but after a course of its own. Upon 
Brahminism in spirit, as a foundation, it has built up an editice 
far more fantastic and grotesque. The architectural works of the 
Jains, it is well known, are among the most noble and tasteful 
of the monuments of India. They not only originated an order 
of architecture which in many respects rivals the Greek, but 
their artificers gave to the Mohammedan architecture which 
followed a character of remarkable beauty that is nowhere else 
seen in India. We might particularize at any length from among 
the mass of curious details which meet us at every page in turn- 
ing over these interesting volumes. No amount of extracts, and 
no power of description, can do justice to a work which appeals 
even more largely to the eye than to the literary judgment. We 
can only regret that the amplitude and consequent cost of the 
work must restrict the enjoyment of its contents within a com- 
paratively narrow circle. 


NOWADAYS AT HOME AND ABROAD.* 


O° readers will naturally ask what is the meaning of the title 
Nowadays at Home and Abroad, and who is Mr. Beste? To 
this we may reply shortly that Mr. Beste is an English country 
gentleman of fortune, who is a Roman Catholic by religion, and 
who spent a considerable time, for the health of his family, in 
Portugal and Italy. The book is a very discursive account of 
what he saw and did, of his opinions upon various political and 
social matters, and of the adventures of his family. So far there 
is nothing very remarkable about the two thick volumes before us ; 
but anybody who may plod through their voluminous pages will be 
rewarded by one of the oddest involuntary exhibitions of character 
that we remember to have ever found. We will endeavour shortly 
to set forth the portrait of Mr. Beste as drawn by himself. 

We were first struck by the preface, from which it seems that 
Mr. Beste formerly wrote a book called the Wabash, being an 
account of American travel. The Globe said that there was “a 
sort of ‘unbookish’ novelty about the Wabash.” The Spectator 
“ recommended it to the public.” The Weekly Dispatch thought 
it “valuable in a practical point of view”; and various other 
newspapers were kind enough to make favourable remarks about 
it, which Mr. Beste repeats with obvious delight. ‘The present 
book, we are told, may be considered as a continuation of the 
Wabash; and brings down the biography of Mr. Beste to a recent 
date. From it we learn some interesting particulars of his 
singular adventures. Mr. Beste, we should explain, travels in 
the old-fashioned style of the British milord. le goes about 
everywhere with a carriage, and his servants, as he informs 
us, wear everywhere scarlet liveries—a practice which he defends 
by declaring that he has seen as many as seven carriages in 
Grosvenor Square at once with liveries of the same colour. 
This carriage is always getting Mr. Beste into difficulties. 
Innkeepers and custom-house oflicers make unjust charges 
in connexion with it, and steamship companies neglect to 
take proper care of his horses. Then Mr. Beste gets into 
lawsuits, and writes to English Ministers, and is extremely in- 
diguant at their aristocratic inditierence to his wrongs; and pub- 
lishes letters in the newspapers, and finally tells us the whole 
story at length, with various justificatory documents. He receives, 
however, a certain compensation for his troubles by finding para- 
graphs in the leading journals of foreign towns calling him “ the 
celebrated English traveller,” and stating that he “ will travel in 
his own carriage, as he is always in the habit of doing”; and no 
doubt he relishes the astonishment which he creates in foreign 
officials, policemen, judges, innkeepers, and the people at large. 
Mr. Beste, however, takes care to let us know that the astonish- 
ment is no more than his important position in life really entitles 
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him to excite. He gives us thrilling biographs from his former 
history. Thus, for example, there was an “old rogue” named 
Robert Studley Vidal, who meant to leave his fortune to Mr, 
Beste; or, as Mr. Beste kindly expresses it, Mr. Vidal’s “ delight 
for some years was in thinking what a fine fellow he should be, 
what a dash he should cut after his death when I had taken his 
name, and, with his little property added to my own, should rattle, 
four in hand, through the streets of Bideford.” However the 
“ old rogue,” whose roguery seems to have consisted simply in this, 
changed his mind, and left his poor little property to somebody 
else. Perhaps, says Mr. Beste, “I ought not to allude to this 
iniquity”; and he proceeds to quote and dispute the “silly old 
saying” about de mortuis nil nisi bonum. Certainly he has no 
superstitious regard to its authority. The great fact, however, of 
Mr. Beste’s life seems to have been his appointment to a deputy- 
lieutenantship ; and, by way of illustrating Mr. Beste’s methods 
of composition, we will give a short abstract of the remark- 
able narrative in which this incident is described. Mr. Beste, 
being at Rome and being an ardent Catholic, was excusably 
anxious to receive a candle and the Pope’s blessing on the 
Purification. However, it seems that Mr. Beste had written 
what he calls an historical novel, in which he had given much 
offence to the Romar nobility by describing their private lives, 
He was therefore refused admission ; and he lost, as he says, what- 
ever spiritual good was to be derived from the Pope’s blessing 
him with a candle in his hand, out of deference to some of the 
gentry at Rome. This went a long way to condemn the temporal 
power of the Pope in Mr. Beste’s judgment. However, being 
resolved in spite of this disappointment to see certain ceremonies, 
he put on his deputy-lieutenant’s uniform in order to enforce 
respect; and hereby hangs this remarkable tale. In the first place, 
Mr. Beste has to tell us how the Duke of Wellington, disliking 
Roman Catholics, refused to appoint him a magistrate after the 
Emancipation Act, but said he would call upon him in case 
of auy emergency. Mr. Beste replied that, under those circum- 
stances he objected to having the appointment refused to be after- 
wards thrust upon him for the convenience of the Government. 
Upon this F.M. the Duke of Wellington presented his compliments, 
and assured him that he would take care not to appoint him 
“under any emergency.” Some time afterwards, however, this 
correspondence being forgotten, Mr. Beste was converted into a 
deputy-lieutenant. So far his right to a uniform is explained. 
But how did he happen to have it with him? This is accounted 
for in about thirty pages, including a description of Schaffhausen, 
of the passage of theSt.Gothard, and of the lake of Lugano, and of a 
good many custom-house troubles in passing the frontier, produced 
by an Austrian blockade, which had just been proclaimed. At last 
he manages to come to the point, and tells us how he smuggled 
his sword across the frontier, and of how General Singer, the 
Austrian commander, was “ sold,” or became “ a gone coon, as 
we used to say on the Wabash.” Here it occurs to Mr. Beste 
to describe a brutal murder, with regard to which he was acci- 
dentally able to give some important evidence ; and then getting 
back to his story, he tells us how, in consequence of these varied 
events, he was the only one, of nine Catholic deputy-lieu- 
tenants who did honour to the Pope last year, who was enabled 
to wear his own sword. ‘The others had been deprived of theirs 
at the frontier by the suicidal Austrians—suicidal, because if it 
had not been for this, “those eight swords, or eight such swords, 
would have leaped spontaneously from their scabbards to oppose 
the march of the French and Piedmontese to Solferino, and of 
Garibaldi to Naples.” The fall of Italy hung, he exclaims, upon 
those eight English Catholic swords, 

Our readers may now have some notion of the method of Mr. 
Beste’s singular narrative; how it sometimes plunges into the 
dreariest guide-book information, sometimes details Mr. Beste’s 

ersonal exploits, sometimes expresses his views upon things 
In general, and sometimes describes incidents, which in abler 
hands might be really interesting. Perhaps, however, the oddest 
part of the book is the political and religious tone. Mi. Beste 
is a Radical after a fashion of his own; he objects to all re- 
ligious establishments ; he applauds Garibaldi, abuses the King 
of Naples, and has a very low opinion of the Prince of Wales; 
he considers revolutions to be generally salutary, and makes 
some bitter remarks about aristocratic institutions, though to 
do him justice he is very much affected when a Duke and 
Duchess condescend to be shocked at the death of two of his 
daughters. But he is also a fervent Catholic. He and his are 
always having mysterious dreams and warnings; they succeed in 
turning the direction of the wind during a storm in the Bay of 
Biscay, by judiciously praying at the critical moment; he believes 
in all kinds of miracles, and has a great respect for the blood of 
St. Januarius. But at the same time he occasionally abuses the 
Jesuits; he specially dislikes their schools, and tells us that he has 
“everywhere known them as taking money under false pretences, 
and as causing the loss of precious years which might have been 
profitably employed under real teachers.” He has stories about 
the absurdities of convents, which we respectfully commend to 
the editor of the 2-cord. Guardians and parents ought not to 


| attend to “vocations” of young girls, which he believes to be “ in 
| ninety-nine cases out of a hundred only obstinate resolves to have 
| their own way.” Novitiates too induce young girls to hang on 


for years, to cut off their hair, and neglect feminine accomplish- 
ments, only to be turned out upon the world, for which they are 
utterly unfitted. He gives usa long and rather confused story 
about an adopted daughter, who was spirited away from a convent 
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when he was going to visit her, under the false impression that 
she was entitled toa large sum of money. Cardinal Wiseman, he as- 
sures us, had been aroused by “the very thought of the money,” 
and, when appealed to for help, which he had at first promised, 
was speedily induced to “constitute himself the guardian, pro- 
tector, and kidnapper-in-chief ” of the unfortunate novice. How- 
ever, when the money was proved to be a delusion, “ these 
kidnappers no longer tried to exercise their baneful influence,” and 
the young lady was allowed to return to her natural protectors. 

We must leave all this to persons interested in the attack or 
defence of Roman Catholic convents. The part of the book in 
which Mr. Beste’s religious opinions are most obtrusive is in the 
long and really painful account of the illnesses and deaths of his 
dane. If he likes to describe all their symptoms with the 
utmost detail, to tell of their omens and dreams and religious 
observances, to describe how a bird, “grey, spotted black, with a 
beak like a very small owl,” came into the room of his dying son, 
and how, though he has “ no faith in these superstitions,” he must 
say that no other birds ever came into houses inhabited by him, 
to tell us how he had an opportunity of looking into his daughters’ 
coffins some months after their death, and in what state he found 
them, and to give us their epitaphs with a queer sort of pride in 
the number of places brought together in one monument—we shall 
not take the trouble to discuss the delicacy of his proceedings. 
We confess that to us these chapters are rather revolting, but 
some people like to air their private griefs in public. We will 
therefore simply conclude by one more quotation. Mr. Beste has 
been telling us that he wrote a letter to St. Aloysius Gonzaga, “a 
holy, angelic youth, who lived and died in the sweetest odour of 
sanctity in a Jesuit college,” and placed it on his altar, whence it 
seems such letters are collected, and burnt unread by way of 
delivering them to the saint; he also informs us that he obtained 
the request made in it, “which, as you may imagine, I had 
little other hope of doing, or I should not have resorted to such 
extreme means.” He adds, with bitter irony, “ What a fool 
the author must be, you exclaim. Exactly so, dear reader! 
Every time that he has ever written and printed proves it— 
proves that he is a fool.” 


‘ARMS AND ARMOUR.* 


= handsomely got-up book will prove a treasure to intend- 

ing historical novelists, who in these critical days are bound 
to be accurate, and dare not, in the manner ridiculed by 
Thackeray, depict their knightly heroes armed “with chamfron 
and catapult, with ban and arriére-ban, morion and tumbril, 
battle-axe and rifflard, and the other appurtenances of ancient 
chivalry.” Here they may learn, like Master Nicolas the barber, 
“qué es yelmo, y qué es morrion y celada de encaxe, y otras 
cosas tocantes 4 milicia,” or even to appreciate the full importance 
of the question discussed with such exquisite gravity by Don 
Quixote, as to whether Durandarte’s heart was taken out 
with a daga or a puhal. This work is, as stated on the title- 
page, a translation, but a very free one. It is perhaps liable to 
the objection that, by reason of the remarks here and there 
worked into the text by the translator, we are often doubtful 
whether we are reading M. Lacombe or Mr. Boutell. Still, 
the stiffness of an ordinary translation is in this way avoided, 
and the style is so homogeneous that we should probably read 
on without troubling ourselves about the matter, were it not 
that we are reminded of it by the differences of opinion be- 
tween the French and English writers. ‘ Birds in their little 
nests agree,” but M. Lacombe and his translator, though together 
in one book, do not agree at all. The French author, while he 
dwells lovingly on the “ Stone Period,” on the Homeric warriors 
and the Roman Legionaries, has not, as Mr. Boutell complains in 
the preface, “any sympathy with either the arts or the arms of 
the middle ages.” He positively hates the heroes of chain-mail 
and plate-armour; he casts scorn on the knightly helm—“ cette 
incommode et lourde machine ”—suggesting that when carried, as 
was the practice on the march, at the saddle-bow, it must have 
looked Vike a marmite de voyage; he is sarcastic upon the manifold 
defences which the knights interposed between themselves and the 
enemy; and his contempt culminates in the following somewhat 
unjust passage, which, it may be remarked, is shorter and sharper 
in the original :— 

The French historians who have written concerning the times now under 
our consideration are unanimous in their warm commendation of the strong 
and almost impenetrable armour which then had been recently invented 
and brought generally into use. They evidently take delight in recording 
that, when armed in their favourite armour, the knight was in safety until 
his war-horse had been killed under him. They admit that when once he 
had been dismounted and thrown on the ground, it would not be possible 
for him to rise again without assistance ; and, therefore, in such a case they 
are aware that the knight’s armour would be to him of but little avail. And 
it is a consequence of such a condition of things, these chroniclers add, that 
in battles the loss in killed had become so much less than it had almost 
invariably been in earlier and ruder times. All this certainly was evidence 
of progress; but still it is somewhat remarkable that the progress thus 
achieved, and that all these complicated devices for the protection of the 
person of the combatant, should belong to the period which is called the 
“Age of Chivalry,” and that this term “chivalry” should always be con- 
sidered to imply the existence of the most undaunted personal courage, 
coupled with an almost culpable disregard of life and safety. 


“For myself,’ adds M. Lacombe, “in my estimation the little modern 
foot-soldier, in the cloth tunic of his simple uniform, who stands firm and 
steady in the face of both rifled cannon and rifles, approaches nearer to the 
realization of the military ideal, and is a more truthful impersonation of the 
chivalrous than the great baron of the olden time, covered from head to foot 
with an iron sheathing of mail and plate. They certainly had the name— 
chivalry—in those days ; but whether they possessed the thing itself—the 
chivalrous—is questionable.” 


This last paragraph is too much for the feelings of the more 

medizvally disposed translator, who elsewhere scftens down the 
vigorous expressions of M. Lacombe. For example, the fallen 
knight of the thirteenth century, who, according to the original, 
“restait gisant sur le sol, . . . aussi inoffensif, aussi in- 
capable de se défendre qu’une tortue retournée,” in the translation 
“not unfrequently lay prostrate and helpless.” The sense some- 
times suffers in this process, as when the “ simple tunique de drap ” of 
the original is changed to “ the cloth tunic of his simple uniform.” 
Mr. Boutell remarks that the evidence of existing suits of armour 
proves that “1’énorme baron” was not after all of such formidable 
proportions; and he says, with great truth, that it is hardly fair 
to assume that men were unchivalrous because they harnessed 
themselves securely. To us chivalry seems to have nothing at all 
to do with the matter. The men of one period loaded them- 
selves with plates of steel because they found advantage in so 
doing; the men of another period left them off because they found 
that the disadvantages then considerably outweighed the advan- 
tages. During the transition stage, either party, as is usual in 
such cases, may have affected to believe that high moral prin- 
ciples were involved in the question. Those who were for armour 
taunted their opponents with foolhardiness or effeminacy, whichever 
reproach came readiest to hand ; those who were against it retorted 
by bragging of their superior courage. The German foot, as 
Machiavelli records, wore no defensive arms, saying that they 
feared no foe save the artillery, against which neither breast-plate, 
corslet, nor gorget would defend them. The gallant Marquis of 
Pescara, on one occasion at least, went into action with little pro- 
tection beyond the well-known crimson doublet, which made him 
“as conspicuous as a banner.” On the other hand, the “anciens 
docteurs duellistes ” regarded the idea of a duel without armour 
with a horror well-nigh ludicrous :—“C’estoit se battre en bestes 
bruttes” ; “se précipiter 4 la mort’comme bestes.” Brancaccio 
impresses upon the soldier that the inconvenience caused by 
armour is as nothing when compared with its utility in battle. 
Rohan, in a curious passage which is worth quoting, complains 
bitterly of the soldiers of his time as unwilling to bear their 
arms :— 
. ... estant une honte insupportable de voir aujourd’hui leur délicatesse, et 
le mespris qwils en font. Lt pour couvrir cette faute ils publient que c’est 
manque de courage @’aller armé, et qu’ils iront en pourpoint aux lieux les 
plus périlleux, aussi bien que les armés. II ne suffit pas d’aller en un lieu pour 
s’y faire assommer : il faut y aller pour vaincre, et non pour estre batu. Il 
en arrive encore cet inconvénient, que si vous ne vous accoustumez & 
porter vos armes, quand vous estes contraint de les prendre pour vous en 
servir, vous y estes tellement empestré que vous ne pouvez combatre. Au 
contraire si vous vous y accoustumez, elles ne vous sont plus incommodes, 
et vous vous y trouvez aussi libres que si vous estiez en pourpoint. 


Even Marshal Saxe, whose authority is not to be despised, 
lamented over the abandoned armures of the cavalry, saying, 
“ C’est la mollesse et le relichement sur la discipline qui les ont 
fait quitter.” The book before us gives a lively description of the 
way in which the French soldiers shirked wearing the regulation 
armour, which rather bears out Rohan’s lamentations about the 
ruin of military discipline :— 

In the first place, they—the soldiers—had to pay for it (and it was always 
costly enough) ; or, which amounted to the same thing, the cost of their 
armour was deducted from their pay. In the next place, the fatigue occae 
sioned by wearing their armour was intolerable. And then they began to 
be impressed with the conviction that, if their armour did afford to them a 
more than questionable protection against hostile blows, it certainly pro- 
duced (as if to balance the account) some maladies that were incidental to 
the use of it. Lanoue has affirmed that he has seen many soldiers at thirty 
years of age, who already had become partially deformed, or in a great 
measure deprived of their natural physical strength, solely in consequence 
of having habitually worn armour. . . . So the French soldiers fell into 
the habit of arming themselves only at the moment of battle; or they would 
consider surprise, or anxious haste to appear in their proper positions, to be 
a suflicient pretext for not assuming their armour at all. On some occasions 
also, the tabard (a kind of blouse), that was worn by the men-at-arms over 
their armour, was put on without the armour, the absence of which, conse- 
quently, could not thus easily be detected; and thus they preferred to go 
into action armed in their tabards only. The repugnance to armour, accord- 
ingly, was generally prevalent ; and the modern spirit already protested 
against what it held to be the obsolete traditions of the middle ages, 


In an interesting note on early firearms, Mr. Boutell adopts 
what seems the most reasonable derivation of the term dragoon— 
namely, that it was from the dragon, or small blunderbuss, with 
which that soldier was armed. This is much more probable than 
Grose’s theory that the piece was so called from the man who 
carried it; though at the same time it is curious that Sir James 
Turner, in the Pallas Armata, is doubtful on the subject, but sup- 

oses that “they” (the dragoons) “may borrow their name from 
Traum, because a Musketeer on Horse-back, with his burning 
Match riding at a gallop, as many times he doth, may something 
resemble that Beast which Naturalists call a Fiery Dragon.” In 
this he seems to have followed Skinner, who says in his Etymo- 


_* Arms and Armour, in Antiquity and the Middle Ages: also a 4 4 
tive Notice of Modern Weapons, Translated from the French of M. P. 
Lacombe, and with a Preface, Notes, and one additional Chapter on Arms 
and Armour in England. By Charles Boutell, M.A., Author of “English 
Heraldry,” &c. London and New York : Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 1869. 


icon :— Dragoon or Dragooners . . . ideo, credo, sic dicti 
quod ab initio exitiosi fuerunt hostibus, et, Draconum instar, 
ignem evomere visi sunt.” There is something so delightfully 
quaint about this that one is almost sorry to give it up, as also the 
equally far-fetched idea that the likeness consisted in the dragoon’s 
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fighting either mounted or on foot, as the dragon either in air or 
on the ground, 

Particular attention is called in the preface to the remarks on 
the Bayeux Tapestry which, “proceeding as they do from the 

n of a Ponce writer, will be regarded with much interest in 

gland.” We extract the most noteworthy passage :— 

In the Bayeux Tapestry we observe that some of the combatants who are 

most actively engaged are on horseback, while others are on foot; but it is 
apparent, at the first glance, that the arms and equipments of all these 
combatants are precisely the same. These men, then, who are fighting so 
vigorously on foot, we may confidently assume to have been intended to 
represent, not infantry as distinguished from cavalry, but horsemen, who 
from some cause or other had been dismounted. The designer of this tapestry, 
we may suppose, did not condescend to give a pluce in so great a work to 
any but the “miles”—the noble or knightly soldier; and, so far as the 
tapestry was concerned, the peasant foot-soldicr and the light-armed vassal 
had no existence. 
The translator, in spite of “the especial care” with which he 
tells us he has rendered this passage, has here got somewhat 
ahead of his original. M. Lacombe, instead of “ confidently 
assuming,” only says of the combatants on foot, “ces derniers, 
yétus exactement comme les premiers, semd/ent moins des pi¢tons 
véritables que des cavaliers démontés.” On the other hand, the 
sweeping statement as to the non-existence of “the peasant foot- 
soldier and the light-armed vassal” is carried so far by the 
French writer as to include the archer among the unrepresented 
classes, though, with strange inconsistency, he is afterwards 
obliged to admit the presence of bows. The heavy-armed com- 
batants to whom M. Lacombe has such an aversion are cer- 
tainly guiltless of monopolizing the Tapestry, as an inspection 
will show both the archers and many of the Englishmen unpro- 
tected by helmet or mail-shirt. In this we are confirmed by Mr. 
Freeman, who in his Norman Conquest says :— 

The Tapestry is equally accurate in greater matters. The English army 
is an English army of the eleventh century and nothing else. ‘The two 
classes of warriors, the here and the fyrd, the Housecarls in their coats of 
mail with their great axes, the peasantry armed almost anyhow, are 
nowhere more clearly marked. The utter absence of horses, except as a 
means, as in the days of Brihtnoth, for reaching or leaving the field—the 
King himself fighting on foot . . . these are touches from a contem- 
porary hand. 

One of the chief attractions of the present book lies in the wood- 
cuts by M. H. Catenacci, which also illustrated the original French 
work, and whose “delicacy and beauty” are praised by Mr. 
Boutell not more highly than they deserve. Sometimes, if any- 
thing, they lean rather too much to prettiness; for example, a 
few of the rude figures of the Tapestry would have given a far clearer 
idea of the warriors of the time than the elegantly-disposed 
trophy, or “ Group of Arms and Armour,” with which we are 

resented at p. 106. In the same way, there isa “Group of 

‘ourteen Examples of Shafted Weapons ”—flails, fauchards, guis- 
armes, and what not—so fearfully and wonderfully arranged as to 
weary out any mortal pair of eyes in disentangling the lines of the 
different weapons. If a book is only meant to lie on a drawing- 
room-table, to be looked at in the intervals of conversation, 
fantastic groups and trophies are all very well; but for any more 
useful purpose the simpler the drawings are in style the better. 
The additional woodcuts by Mr. Pritchett do not sin in this 
respect. The English group of halberds, bills, and partisans is 
done in good honest outline, and can be understood at a glance. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY GAZETTE* 


lye ancient University of Oxford, not content with keeping 
the whole nation well supplied with scholarship, boating- 
science, and heresies, has made a venture in journalism, And this 
time it is no undergraduate freak which we have to record, such 
as under the shifting title of “Spectator” or “ Critic” has given 
vent to the wit or trifling of generation after generation of 
academic youth. The new periodical isno Lanterne or Marseillaise, 
but rather a Moniteur ct Journal Offictel. It is Alma Mater her- 
self who has come forward to address us: 
Et vera incessu patuit dea, 

On thick paper, in bold type, in size and shape reminding us 
of what the Pall Mal! was when it was pleasant to the eye 
and handy to the hand, an O2ford University Gazette has made 
its appearance. Here all the world may now read those academic 
utterances which, though travestied in small type in some of 
the daily newspapers, could hitherto have been seen as they 
should be seen only at Oxford itself, pasted up on the ample 
notice-boards of College butteries, or fluttering like autumn 
leaves on the sideboards of Common rooms. The Gazette is to be 
issued weekly during term. It is headed by a calendar of Uni- 
yersity doings for the coming week, in which Sundays and saints’ 
days are marked in Gothic type in a way that, while it reminds 
us how firm is still the hold of the Church of England on the old 
Universities, suggests also a speculation whether Festivals and 
Fasts will be so conspicuously announced in the number which 
we hope will appear in the corresponding week of January 1970. 

The contents are always to be arranged under nine heads :— 
1, 2, and 3 will record the Acts and Agenda of Convocation, of 
the Ancient House of Congregation, and of the Congregation 
of the University respectively; 4, the Announcements of Pro- 
fessors’ Lectures ; 5, of University Examinations ; 6, of University 


* The Oxford University Gazette, Published by Authority, No. I. 
Vol. I. Friday, January 28, 1870. Clarendon Press, 


Prizes; 7, General University Notices; 8, Colleze Notices; and 
9, Unoflicial Notices. The relative order of these heads will, 
very properly, be preserved even when, as may often happen, no 
news has to be given under one or other of them. Under the 
first division of the first number of the Gazette we get the 
results of the legislation of Convocation during Michaelmas 
term last; and Convocation has done its work in a way from 
which a better known law-making assembly might learn some 
useful lessons. In a column and a half it alters the existing 
regulations as to the examination of persons not members of the 
University, the teachership of Hindustanee, the Radclitie Library, 
the Ashmolean Museum, University coroners, and the form of con- 
ferring degrees, The Latin language should perhaps get some of 
the credit of the small space in which all this is done; but nothing 
could be neater than the following decree, by which girls are 
admitted to the local examinations :—“ Placuit Universitati: statt, 
tit. xix. De examinatione candidatorum qui nen sunt de corpore 
Universitatis, post verba ‘in ejus locum sufliciant’ (p. 283 ed. 
1869) hee que sequuntur inserere: ‘ Liceat delegatis puellas inter 
candidatos annumerare.’” Equally good, in another manner, is 
the next decree, which varies the duties and emoluments of the 
teacher of Hindustanee by the abrogation of a whole section of 
the statutes, and the substitution of a new one in its place. If 
this had been done by Act of Parliament, the old law would pro- 
bably have been left unrepealed, and a new Act would have been 
passed making the special change required in such a way as to 
render it next to impossible to construe the old and the new 
enactments consistently with one another. 

Under head 2 we have a list of degrees conferred by the 
Ancient House of Congregation, and thus we realize, perhaps for 
the first time, that it is in this house that they are given, and not 
in the modern debating House of Congregation, of which body, 
under the third head, there happens to be this week no intel- 
ligence. And so we come at once to the division devoted to 
Professors’ notices. And here a feast indeed is spread which 
might well incline one to leave the sordid paths of practical life, 
sell all that one has, and, living as a non-ascript student, in a 
garret if necessary, spend the rest of one’s days in rushing with 
ink-bottle and note-book from one oracle of wisdom to another. 
Thus might one hear the soundest Anglicanism, the most uncom- 
promising science, the most nicely-balanced philosophies, learning 
by way of recreation all histories and all languages. Nor can we 
forget that, while our intelligence would thus be flooded with the 
whitest light, our moral nature would be refined, by the gardens 
and towers and chapels of that enchanted city, to quintessential 
sweetness, 

The prospectuses of lectures here set forth would however give 
to an outsider a very inadequate idea of the number of chairs 
at Oxford. Whether it be that some of the professors had not 
made up their minds what they were going to do when the 
Gazette went to press, or whether the editorial machinery is not 
yet quite in working order, any one who knows Oxford misses 
the announcement of many courses of lectures which are certain 
to be delivered. We would suggest that, in order to give a more 
complete view of the public teaching of the University, the 
Gazette issued at the beginning of each term should mention 
every professor in each department of study, stating, when neces- 
sary, that the details of the course have not yet been arranged. 
Such a gazette would answer a similar purpose to that of a docu- 
ment which happens to be lying before us, entitled, “ Anzeige der 
Yorlesungen welche im Winter-Halbjahre 1869-70 auf der 
Grossherzoglich Badischen Ruprecht-Carolinischen Universitit 
zu Heidelberg gehalten werden sollen.” In arranging the pro- 
fessorial announcements, an attempt has been made to group them 
under the great departments of study. First comes Divinity, 
still at Oxford, as once in the outer world also, mater sctentiarum, 
with courses addressed principally to candidates for what one 
of the professors oddly calls “the Sacred profession.” The two 
other superior faculties, Law and Medicine, are not to be 
found as such; but the teaching upon these subjects has been 
distributed under what are in strictness various branches of the 
inferior faculty of Arts. Four of these branches answer to the 
four final schools, some one of which must be passed for the B.A. 
degree. These are—/itere humaniores, under which the lec- 
tures advertised are philosophical and historical, the philolo- 
gical courses being unrepresented ; then come Mathematics and 
Physical Science, under which are included, besides lectures on 
mathematics, chemistry, zoology, and botany, strictly professional 
courses of medicine. Under Law, Modern History, and Political 
Economy, is a list of lectures very inadequately representing the 
instruction given upon these topics. Last come two departments 
of study which stand somewhat outside the regular curriculum— 
namely, Philology and Languages, with its noble list of well- 
grouped professors and teachers; and the new department of Fine 
Arts, the single chair of which is now deservedly filled by Mr. 

Ruskin as its first occupant. He advertises a most tempting 
course upon the Relation of Art to Religion, to Morals, and to Use ; 
and upon Line, Light, and Colour. We believe there is already 
the nucleus of a school of painting at Oxford, where it is surely at 
least as much in place as the long-recognised study of music. 

For purposes of comparison, it may be worth while to say that 
in the Heidelberg programme, already mentioned, the courses of 
lectures are grouped under the following heads:—1, Faculty of 
Theology ; z, Faculty of Law; 3, Faculty of Medicine—(a) Medi- 
cal Lectures, (6) Branches of Natural Science; 4, Faculty of 
Philosophy—(a) Philosophical Sciences, (6) Philology and Anti- 
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uities, (¢) History, (d) Mathematical Sciences, (e) Natural 
Sciences, (f) Politics and Finance, (g) Theory of the Beautiful and 
of the Fine Arts. There are also semi-oflicial courses of instruc- 
tion in the modern languages, painting, music, riding, fencing, and 
dancing. The appropriate grouping of University studies is too 
wide a topic to be entered upon here, but we wish to point out that 
the scheme adopted by the Gazette must be considered as merely 
tentative. By way of a small criticism also, we would suggest 
that in these professorial notices the subject lectured upon should, 
for greater clearness, precede the name and style of the lecturer. 
‘Thus we would write :—“ Ancient History, Camden Professor, the 
Rev. G. Rawlinson”; not “Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory, the Rev. G. Rawlinson.” 
~ Vole head 5 we have this time no class-lists. Head 6 
contains a notice of the election of a Radcliffe travelling Fellow; 
and head 7 notices about the election of a Professor of Latin 
and about local examinations for girls. Under 8 there is no 
great show of College notices, but there are some statements 
about the matriculation of “non-adscripti,” or students not en- 
tered at any College or Hall, which will read strangely to old 
Oxford ‘men. Head g introduces us to a feature of Oxford 
teaching which ten years ago was all but unknown. If we 
remember rightly, Mr. Thorold Rogers once advertised and 
conducted a public logic class, with no further University sanction 
for his liberty of 57g than, what he maintained to be 
amply sufficient, his M.A. degree. This was thought at the time 
a very audacious step; now, however, nothing is more common 
than for private graduates to issue notices expressing their readi- 
ness to form classes upon a special subject. There is also a system 
by which several colleges combine for purposes of education, and 
thus enable their tutors to devote themselves to particular 
branches of teaching, instead of being obliged to lecture their 
pupils in half a dozen different subjects. Amongst the unofficial 
notices which are the result of these innovations, we have here 
announcements of lectures upon Hebrew and Demosthenes; 
and we are at a loss to Inow why some similar announce- 
ments with reference to Jewish and ecclesiastical history have 
strayed from this department to that devoted to the professorial 
courses. The “unofficial” department of the Gazette does not 
contain anything corresponding to the unofficial polemical broad- 
sheets which are distributed at Oxford common-rooms together 
with the University notices. They would certainly relieve the 
business-like character of the body of the paper. Few could 
fail to be both amused and instructed by seeing some speci- 
mens of the refined irony with which the pen-and-ink battles 
of the Dons are carried on; but what editor would take upon 
himself to grant or refuse admittance to the lists of the “un- 
official’ corner? If Professor A. may write to-day to “Dear 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor,” how is Mr. Z.to be excluded next week 
from addressing the Senior Proctor? A recent public corre- 
spondence between Mr. Burgon and the Bishop of St. David’s 
may give some idea of what might be expected. 

The Gazette concludes, like a merely terrestrial newspaper, with 
advertisements ; but even these, it seems, must relate to “ aca- 
demical, literary, educational, clerical, and scholastic subjects.” 
Supplements are to be issued from time to time containing the 
examination papers set in all the schools. With the first number 
are issued the papers set in Michaelmas term last in the school of 
litere humaniores. Merely to glance at them makes the blood cireu- 
late with a little of the old enthusiasm with which once upon a time 
one used to sit down prepared, in three hours, to discuss all the 
leading problems of metaphysics, or to point out the erroneous 
views of the best writers on Greek history. 

Every Oxford man who wishes to keep himself en rapport with 
his old University, and every person who is interested in the 
higher education in England, should make a point of seeing the 
Oxford University Gazette, : 


LOCH’S NARRATIVE OF EVENTS IN CHINA.* 


HIS little book is not less welcome now because we wonder 
that it did not appear before. A narrative of Mr. Loch’s share 
in the Chinese war of 1860 has not lost its interest because the 
danger which he underwent resembles that to which some of his 
‘countrymen have been exposed more recently in Abyssinia. Mr. 
Loch was one of a party of Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Sikhs 
who fell into the hands of the Chinese during the advance of the 
allied army on Pekin. Some of his companions were either 
murdered or perished under the hardships of imprisonment, and 
in punishment of the treachery and cruelty to which they fell 
victims the Allies destroyed the Summer Palace of the Emperor 
at Pekin. 

The difficulties which grew out of the seizure of the lorcha 
Arrow were terminated, as was hoped, by the Treaty of Tien-tsin 
in 1858. But next year Mr. Bruce, proposing as British Envoy to 
proceed to Pekin to exchange the ratifications of that treaty, found 
the entrance of the Peiho river closed, and the British squadron in 
endeavouring to force the passage sustained a disastrous repulse, 
Hereupon a combined British and French armament was prepared, 
strong enough to force its way, if necessary, to Pekin; and with it 
went Lord Tigin and Baron Gros, as diplomatic representatives 


* Personal Narrative of Occurrences during Lord Elgin’s Second 
Embassy to China, 1860. By Henry Brougham Loch, Private Secretary to 
the Earl of Elgin. London: John Murray. 1869 


of the allied Powers. Mr. Loch, the author of this volume, 
accompanied Lord Elgin as private secretary. The British army 
was commanded by Sir Hope Grant, having under him as one of 
his generals of division Sir Robert Napier, now Lord Napier of 
Magdala. The British fleet was commanded by Admiral Hope, 
who had been repulsed from the Peiho forts the year before. e 
allied army landed a few miles to the north of these formidable 
works, marched into their rear, and took them bya series of rapid 
and brilliant operations, in which the Armstrong field-guns were 
first tried against an enemy. It was reported at the time that 
these guns had slaughtered Chinamen with a celerity and com- 
pleteness that exceeded the calculations of the inventor. But, 
notwithstanding the laborious praise bestowed upon these guns by 
newspapers, they did not obtain the entire confidence of the army. 
The forts, however, were taken ; the river was opened, and the allied 
army began its march upon Pekin. We have told thus far a story 
which has been often told before; but we now come to that part 
of the “ personal narrative” of Mr. Loch which describes his own 
captivity among the Chinese, and this, we suppose, has not 
hitherto been given to the world. The army advanced along the 
Peiho river to Ho-se-woo, about 37 miles from Pekin. Here a 
halt was necessary, to bring up provisions from the fleet, and Lord 
Elgin considered that the interval might be usefully occupied in 
negotiation, Accordingly Mr. Parkes, who had been British 
Commissioner at Canton, and Mr. Wade, Chinese Secretary to the 
Embassy, went out to meet certain Commissioners who had been 
appointed by the Chinese Emperor. They met the Commissioners, 
and after a long conference they returned, supposing themselves 
to have been entirely successful, It was arranged that Mr. 
Parkes should return again to the Commissioners, and when he 
started to fulfil this promise there went with him the author, and 
also Mr. De Normann, who was attached to the Embassy, and Mr. 
Bowlby, the Correspondent of the Zimes. The escort of English 
and Sikh cavalry was commanded by Lieutenant Anderson. The 
party started in high spirits, little thinking that some of those 
who then went forth from the English camp would return to it 
no more. They reached Tung-Chow, twelve miles from Pekin, 
met the Imperial Commissioners, and after a long day’s discussion 
it was believed that all difficulties were overcome. Next morning 
the author and Mr. Parkes, together with a portion of the escort, 
started to return to the English camp, leaving Messrs. De Normann 
and Bowlby, with Lieutenant Anderson and the residue of the escort 
in Tung-Chow. Asthey rode to meet the English army it became 
too evident that the Chinese army was preparing for an attack on the 
invaders, which perhaps it hoped might be a surprise. Itis difficult 
to believe that even with this advantage their leaders could have 
expected to contend successfully against a European army. But if 
they could not hope for victory in the field, they could torture or 
murder the few Europeans who had trusted to their pay faith. 
The author and Mr. Parkes had neared the English army when 
it became manifest that a conflict was imminent, and that the first 
shot fired would be fatal to their countrymen who had been left 
at Tung-Chow. Tlereupon the author rode to the English lines 
and entreated Sir Hope Grant to suspend hostilities for two 
hours, while Mr. Parkes returned to, Tung-Chow to remonstrate 
with the Imperial Commissioners on their breach of faith. The 
author, having conferred with Sir Hope Grant, followed Mr. 
Parkes back to Tung-Chow, and with him went Captain Brabazon. 
The author returned in the course of duty, but Captain Brabazon 
voluntarily added himself to the number of possible victims of 
Chinese perfidy. They arrived safely at Tung-Chow, collected 
the whole party, some of whom were strolling, unsuspicious of 
treachery, in the town, and started on a ride of ten miles through 
the Chinese army to the English lines. When they had ridden 
more than half way it became evident that they would be shot 
down if they attempted to advance further between the masses of 
infantry which lay along the high road. It was equally hopeless 
to escape by riding across the fields, and in attempting this Mr. 
Parkes and the author were separated from the rest of the party, 
dragged from their horses, bound, and carried to the rear of the 
Chinese army, far beyond the possibility of immediate rescue by 
their countrymen. Soon afterwards the author was separated from 
Mr. Parkes, and his narrative confines itself for a time to the daily 
record of his own sufferings. 

The day on which he became prisoner was the 18th of Sep- 
tember. While yet in Mr. Parkes’s company, a sudden panic 
seemed to seize the mandarins who were examining them. The 
prisoners were left alone, and they hoped that English cavalry 
were near. But a party of soldiers now rushed in, seized them 
and bound their arms by the wrists behind their backs; “ and 
Parkes told me he thought from their remarks that we were about 
to be beheaded.” The author could not speak Chinese, and he 
knew little of the manners and customs of the country until he 
learned them in this painful captivity. He says that he and Mr. 
Parkes believed that they had done all they could to compass the 
escape both of themselves and of those who had been their com- 

anions, and they were almost more anxious about the probable 
future fate of their comrades than they were about their own, 
which they then considered as fixed beyond all power of reprieve. 
The author was seized and hurried away, as he believed, to instant 
death. ‘The arrival of a mandarin stayed the threatening sword- 
stroke. He was placed with Parkes in a springless cart drawn b 
mules, which carried them at a rapid pace, over a paved road, wit 
agonizing jolts, to Pekin. Their destination was the prison of the 
Board of Punishments, the most dreaded of all the prisous of 
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China, and here they were separated, expecting to meet no more. 
The author, heavily fettered, was placed for the night in a large 
room occupied by the lowest class of criminals. Here, chained to 
a bench, he fell into a sound sleep, from which he awoke shivering. 
One of his neighbours on the bench, feeling him shaking with 
cold, drew his tattered vermin-eaten rug over the author, and he 
was thankful. Let us now remember that this was the private 
secretary of the English Ambassador, who had originally entered 
the town of Tung-Chow under a flag of truce to negotiate a treaty 
of peace, and who had done nothing to forfeit the sacred character 
which he thus assumed. The Chinese officers who seized him had 
not made up their minds to kill him, and perhaps they hoped 
advantage from keeping him alive; but they allowed him to incur 
deadly peril from the miseries of the imprisonment to which he 
was subjected pending the decision of the question of death or life. 
The great terror of this prison is a maggot which fastens on the 
wounded bodies of its inmates, and devours them alive. Care was 
taken by the gaolers to preserve the author from this danger by 
wiping his neck and wrists with rag where the chains which he 
wore galled his skin; but there lay by his side at night a prisoner 
who was being slowly eaten up alive by worms. The diet which 
he was allowed was first millet, and afterwards rice, on which he 
was just able to support life. His look and manner, however, 
gained the respect of his fellow-prisoners, and he soon began to 
receive acts of kindness from them. On the zgth of September, 
being the eleventh day from his imprisonment, ‘ and Mr. Parkes 
met again. The Chinese officers were getting alarmed at the pro- 
gress of the allied army, and they tried to persuade Mr. Parkes to 
write to Lord Elgin to make peace. He answered that he could 
do nothing without the author, and the result was that they were 
removed together from the prison of the Board of Punishments, 
and taken to a temple, where they lived in tolerable comfort, but 
with the liability at any moment to be put to death. The high 
mandarin who visited them used to say that the first shot fired by 
the Allies would be the signal for their execution. The question 
of their death or life was debated more than once in the Imperial 
Council. The war party urged that the prisoners should be exe- 
cuted, and the invaders encountered with the collected power of 
the Empire. But a smaller party of wiser politicians, who better 
knew the power of the Allies, deprecated a step which would lead 
to the sack of Pekin and the downfall of the dynasty. The 
prisoners were ordered to prepare for death in two hours; then 
their execution was delayed until next day, and then it was post- 
poned indefinitely. On the 8th of October they were placed in a 
curtained cart and escorted beyond the walls of Pekin, and left to 
find their way to the camp of the Allies, who had now marched 
round the city and occupied the Summer Palace on its north side. 
We can imagine their joy as they encountered a sentry in a red 
coat, and soon arrived at the head-quarters of Sir Hope Grant. 
They were told afterwards that an order from the Emperor for 
their immediate execution arrived only fifteen minutes after they 
had passed the gate. 


Mr. De Normann, Lieutenant Anderson, Mr. Bowlby, and Phipps, 
a soldier of the King’s Dragoon Guards, all died in prison. Their 
wrists and fingers burst from the tightness of their bonds, and 
their flesh was eaten by worms bred in the wounds thus produced. 
Several Frenchmen and Sikhs perished in the same miserable 
way. Captain Brabazon was beheaded. The Allies burned the 
Emperor’s Summer Palace as a punishment for these atrocities ; 
and having dictated the terms of a convention, and compelled the 
1 of the Emperor to sign it in the most public and 
solemn manner in Pekin, and also to ratify the Treaty of Tien-tsin, 
they abandoned that city, and moved their army to the coast. The 
campaign was ably planned and vigorously executed, and only the 
melancholy fate of the victims of Chinese treachery prevents our 
recalling the history of this expedition with unmixed pleasure. It 
is probable that the experience gained by Sir Robert Napier in 
this campaign guided the measures which he took for the delivery 
of our countrymen in Abyssinia. He learned and he applied the 
lesson that it is useless to temporize with barbarians. 


It has been suggested by the Times, in a recent review of this 
book, that Lord Elgin showed some precipitancy in causing or 
allowing the allied army to advance before the party of truce had 
fully negotiated the convention. The reviewer says that Lord 
Elgin advanced before the convention was ratified, and that he 
should not have done so until those who were negotiating it were 
safe within his lines. But Mr. Loch says expressly that it had 
been agreed between the Imperial Commissioners and Messrs. 
Wade and Parkes that the allied army should advance to a 
fixed point; and further, that the same Commissioners made with 
himself and Mr. Parkes “ the necessary arrangements for the en- 
campment of the army on the following morning, and providing 
them with the requisite supplies.” Next morning the author 
and Mr. Parkes started to meet the army, “ to point out the 

ound which had been selected for their encampment,” and they 

eft the other members of the party in Tung-Chow, to which they 

intended to return themselves. Surely the advance of the allied 
army in pursuance of the arrangement made by Messrs. Wade and 
Parkes cannot properly be called a “transgression of military 
etiquette.” We do not see that Lord Elgin made any mistake, 
except that of not foreseeing incalculable treachery. 


RECENT EDITIONS OF CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND 
PROPERTIUS.* 
bgp’ we are led to dwell in one and the same article upon 
works of such various calibre as Ellis’s Catullus, and Mr, 
Pinder’s and Messrs. Wratislaw and Sutton’s selections from that 
oet and the two with whom immemorial custom has associated 
im, is the simple result of astonishment at the possibility of 
Tibullus, Catullus, and Propertius being classed among the “ less 
known Latin poets.” Again and again it has occurred to us to 
wonder whether in serious earnest any one of this trio is, or ought 
to be, so unfamiliar to English scholars as to need introduction 
to them in Analecta which exhibit the tid-bits of Gratius, Silius, 
and Nemesianus. Is it really an accepted fact that, as Mr. Pinder in 
his preface implies, our average knowledge of Roman poetry is 
limited to the Augustan period, and not only so, but to two authors 
of that period, Virgil and Horace? Clearly Mr. Pinder thinks so, 
or—to say nothing of the poets whose names figure at the head of 
this article—he would hardly deem it necessary to give selections 
from perhaps the most poetical, save Catullus alone, of all Ro- 
man poets, the versatile and refined Ovid. Not to profess exact 
knowledge of the present practice at school and college with 
reference to other poets than Horace and Virgil—although we 
never open Tibullus or Propertius without chancing on some pas- 
sage that was familiar to us before we had read a line of either 
—we suspect that in private and unacademic reading the range of 
students nowadays is wider and more various than Mr. Pinder 
supposes, It ought to be so; and if it is not, the fault lies with 
the later generations of scholars in England for not having become 
alive till of late to the call for serviceable editions of these poets ; 
extracts and selections are not enough—at any rate in the case of 
Catullus. Whether he should not be expurgated and Bowdlerized 
is another question; but the author of Attis and of the Nuptials of 
Peleus and Thetis, the master of tenderness such as is evinced in 
the address to Sirmio and the verses to Ortalus, the wielder of 
such powers of satire as are exerted in his epigrams, and the pos- 
sessor of such various learning and special metrical skill as shine 
forth in his “ imitations of Greek expression, thought, metre, and 
rhythm,” surely deserves to be studied as a whole, to be edited 
separately, to hold a position on the same level, at the very least, 
with the foremost poets of the golden age of Latin literature. For 
this reason we regret that the directors of the Clarendon Press 
Series should have been parties to the device of huddling him into 
a volume of extracts from later and less memorable poets, and to 
the confession of defective knowledge of his merits implied in 
the words “less known.” The school edition of Messrs. Wratislaw 
and Sutton is a more intelligible undertaking. Thin, meagre, 
and puerile as is a good deal of their annotatory matter, it is 
obviously only meant for junior classes of schoolboys, and does 
not profess to suffice for a thorough acquaintance with the poet. 
We very much doubt, however, whether, if a master provided an 
intelligent boy, having access to Smith’s Dictionaries and other 
like helps, with the smaller Catullus of Mr. Robinson Ellis, or 
with the larger and more elaborate octavo edition published b 
the same editor in 1867, he would not gather a far more thoroug’ 
and enduring insight into the poetry of Catullus, and a much 
deeper perception of the genius of the Latin language, than from 
a dozen such volumes of selections as the two which lie 
before us. 

The chief feature of a novel character in Mr. Ellis’s Catullus was. 
noticed by us at some length on the appearance of his smaller edi- 
tion, and we did not hesitate to recognise and appreciate (Saturday 
Review, September 28, 1867) the undestructive revolution which 
his theory of an arithmetical symmetry was certain to bring about. 
This symmetrical arrangement has been since tested and generally 
approved, the ventilation of the question occasioning rather a 
change or two in particular plans or systems, than leading to any- 
thing like invalidation of a principle which is wonderfully flaw- 
less. In the larger Catullus of Mr. Ellis, the chief improvements 
upon his pilot volume of 1866 are a thorough account in his 
Prolegomena of the MSS. of Catullus, and such a collation of 
them as entitles him to rank as a critical editor of Latin poets 
side by side with Munro and Conington. To the most careful and 
discriminative weighing of texts and authorities he has added a 
vast amount of corroborative research, so as often to bring to bear 
upon a disputed reading some decisive voice from the dead past, or 
some confirmatory inference from a comparison of the usages of 
earlier or contemporary Latin poets. Thus, although in the lines 
of poem xxii. 13-14, 

Qui modo scurra, 

Aut siquid hac re tritius videbatur, 

Idem infaceto est infacetior rure— 
he does not alter the commoner reading “tritius” for the MSS. read- 
ing “tristius,” h.e. “ amarius,” yet in an excursus he justifies and 
accepts the latter reading, deeming it established by the antithetic 
words “ infaceto ” and “ infacetior,” which equally with “ tristius” 
refer to “ taste,” and which as here, so in Plautus’s Mostellaria, 45, 
connect themselves with the “ scurra,’ as distinguished from the 


* Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North Pinder, M.A., 
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rustic. Mr. Pinder upon this passage is reduced to explaining 
“tritius” in the sense of éwirpurroc, and says, “it would be difficult 
to find any meaning in the‘ tristius’ of the MSS., which, however, 
Weber retains.” Yet Mr. Ellis’s excursus shows how much wiser 
it is to cling to manuscript readings, and seek their justification in 
observant and vigilant study of other authors, than, in a too ready 
despair, to close with an emendation which has the questionable 
virtue of immediate intelligibility. In the twenty-seventh poem, 
v. 4, indeed the manuscript readings necessitate emendation, and, as 
many editors before Mr. Ellis had divined, the light to be reflected 
upon the passage must be sought from a famous passage of Aulus 
Gellius (Woct Att. vii. 20). For “ebriose”’ or “ ebriosee acino 
ebriosioris,”” Lachmann reads “ ebriosa acini,” as did a much older 
commentator, Parthenius; and this reading, as Mr. Ellis shows, 
will suit the dictum of Gellius with reference to the poetic affec- 
tion for the kind of “hiatus” involved in “ Vicina Vesevo Ora 
jugo.” Though Catullus might have written “ ebrioso,” and stuck 
to the more common neuter form “ acinum,” Gellius’s words seem 
to indicate that he ap sg the admissible, though rare, feminine 
form “acina” for the sake of the-hiatus, where the last letter of 
“ebriosi” is followed by the initial “a” in “acini.” On this 

assage we have no means of contrasting Mr. Ellis with Mr. 
Pinder o Mr. Sutton, nor indeed on another emended passage, 
xli. 7-8— 

7 Non est sana puella, nee rogare 
Qualis sit solet as imaginosum— 

where there can be no doubt that he has rightly followed Froeh- 
lich in adopting the interpretation of Beroaldus. The passage 
cited from Pliny shows that mirrors were wont to be of “ bronze” 
or “ silver,” and as, while “‘ ymaginosum ” is found in several MSS., 
there is nothing to be made of the “ et,” “hee,” “ esse,” which the 
MSS. or commentaries give as the word preceding it, “ as imagi- 
nosum,”’ in the sense of “speculum ex ere factum,” is a far pre- 
ferable conjecture ; if indeed itis not something more of a certainty 
than “imago nasi” and such like guesses. 

As the main scope of our present remarks is to claim for 
Catullus and Propertius and Tibullus a title to a higher place than 
the epithet “less known” would imply, and as somewhat will 
have to be said touching the other pr of the trio, it is beside 
our purpose to go much further into the merits of Mr. Ellis’s most 
valuable contribution to Latin scholarship in England, or to com- 
pare his work at any length with others of infinitely smaller 
worth or pretension. But it would be unfair to withhold an 
expression of the sense of trustworthiness which a perusal of his 
learned apparatus criticus and excursuses has left upon us, 
and of the helpfulness of his judgment in every sort of need. To 
take the Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, and regard its elucidation 
quite apart from the symmetrical system, which in its application to 
this poem singularly assists and confirms the proper understand- 
ing of the whole, we could cite from it a dozen or two moot 
passages where Mr. Ellis, through the exercise of sound and exact 
criticism, creates assurance where before there was doubt. Such 
are his restoration of ‘*O bona mater” in v. 23, for ““O bona 
matrum Progenies”; “mater,” as he explains it, not being 
“mother earth” as Dr. C. Badham supposed, but the ship Argo, 
: the same sense as Apollonius Rhodius (IV. 1370-75) has the 
ines, 

pntipa addAnv TEP adbriy 
vija KT. 
his justification of “ Pharsaliam coeunt, Pharsalia tecta fre- 
uentant” in v. 37 (where emendators read “ Pharsalum” or 
*harsalon), as either a case of synizesis, or as a similar instance to 
the curious fluctuation of quantity in Callimachus HZ. ad Jov. 55: 
Kard piv card irpagec, viparte Lei, 
and, again, his retention of “lactentis” as the epithet of “ papillas” 
in v. 65, where the correction by Muretus “ luctantes” (obviously 
a correction) is favoured, we notice, by Pinder and Wratislaw. 
Lactentes in a neuter sense, or “lactantes” in the sense of “ milk- 
giving,” would be the epithet most to be = At v. 132 
Mn. Ellis brings a cogent parallel from the Andromache of Ennius 
to support the reading of the MSS., “patriis avectam... ab 
aris,” for which Lachmann and others had substituted “ab 
oris.” At 287 he happily conjectures “ Magnessum” for the 
palpably inexplicable * Minosin ” of the MSS., and in an 
excursus, pp. 331-2, he brings authority for supposing that 
Magnessim (Magnesian women) is the Latin equivalent of May- 
vyoowy, just as in Tibullus, iv. 1, 64, Cimmerién is used for 
Kippepiwy, Passages are cited to prove the connexion between 
the Magnesians and the Centaurs, and also the propriety with 
which they could be associated with what was Dorian. 
additional interest is imparted to Mr. Ellis’s larger edition by 
its containing a few emendations by Walter Savage Landor. 
One of the happiest of these is in the text of this particular 
poem, v. 178, where for “ Idomeneosne petam montes? a gurgite 
vasto, &c.,” he suggests “Idam ideone petam ? montes a gurgite 
vasto ’”’—a reading which avoids abruptness, as well as the neces- 
sity of adopting Lachmann’s “ah” or Doering’s “at” for “a.” 
The characteristic of all Mr. Ellis’s work is real helpfulness, and 
this becomes singularly prominent when we compare him in any 
assage with the other volumes under our present notice. For 
instance, in the translation by Catullus of Sappho’s famous ode, 
which does not form one of Mr. Vinder’s selections, Mr. Ellis 
sets in array before his reader all the attempts which have been 
made by commentators to supply the lacuna in the Latin, 


represented in the Greek by ovdéy ér’ efcex. It is slightly per- 
functory editing, surely, which contents itself, as Mr. Sutton’s 
does, with noticing the lacuna in this puerile fashion :— 
“A line is wanting which has been variously supplied. The 
reader is recommended to compare the Greek, and try his skill.” 
Equally childish is a note at lxi. 42, by the same editor, telling us 
that “citarter is the old form for the passive infinitive citari,” and 
another, twice repeated, in lxiv. 8, that “quis=quibus.” There may 
be some sort of philological interest in Mr. Wratislaw’s remark on 
“ tripudiis ” that “it is probably the same as the ‘ polka’—+.e. the 
field-dance, from ‘pole’ a plain”; but we are met again and 
again, even in his Propertius notes, by puerilities like this on 
Propert. IV. vi. 9, “ Alio sint aére noxee ”—“ In another clime. So 
children cry, Rain, rain, go to Spain.” 

This is not the way, if Propertius is a “less known” poet, to 
make him “better known.” He is doubtless one of the hardest 
poets both to interpret and translate; but we should have said that 
there was so much @ priori probability of a piece from his elegies 
being set in every scholarship examination, that no University 
student of any mark could afford to be ignorant of it, whilst as a 
mine of historic and archeological allusion his poetry has always 
= an attraction for riper scholars. To such, however, Nr. 

inder’s selections, and those of Mr. Wratislaw, will seem equally 
unsatisfactory in comparison with Mr. Paley’s valuable edition of 
the whole of the “Roman Callimachus.” Whereas this poet 
requires very minute and precise explanation, it appears to us that. 
one of his latest exponents rather unsettles the question of inter- 
pretation in such notes as that upon I. xix. 5, 


Non adeo leviter nostris puer hesit ocellis, 


where, instead of accepting the allusion to birdlime which Hertz- 
berg has illustrated by an epigram of Meleager, duly cited by 
Mr. Pinder, Mr. Wratislaw is “rather inclined” to interpret 
“heesit ocellis,” “has left his image in the pupils of my eyes.” 
In other places he is wholly silent where a note not only would 
be welcome, but is even necessary. We do not quite see how a 
young student is to understand the couplet in the epistle of 
Arethusa to Lycotas (IV. iii. 21-22), 


Dignior obliquo funem qui torqueat Ocno, 
Eternusque tuam pascat, aselle, famem— 


upon which Mr. Wratislaw is wholly silent, without the reference 
which Mr. Pinder gives to the picture by Polygnotus, and the 
Greek proverb anent Ocnus and his ass, the story of which may be 
found in Pliny N.H. xxxy. 11. Surely, too, the line in Zi. IIL, ix. 
sa Baridos et contis rostra Liburna sequi, 

might have suggested to the latest Cambridge editor the expe- 
diency of an annotatory word ortwo. Yet he overlooks it, or deems 
it clear in itself, so that we owe to Mr. Pinder the whole of the 
information that “baridos conti” are the “punting poles of a 
Nile-boat,” and that Propertius’s use of Bapic, the word used for 
such boat in Herodot. ii. g6, is another instance of his learned 
accuracy. In pains, helpfulness, and research the palm is due, if 
to either of the two, to Mr. Pinder, though one must not withhold 
from Mr. Wratislaw the praise of occasional ingenuity. In a note 
on Tibullus, I. iii. 46, 

Ultroque ferebant 
Obvia securis ubera lactis oves, 


he deserves credit for connecting “ lactis” with “ securis,” “ cer- 
tain of obtaining milk.” Perhaps, too, he is right in supposing 
that the “ nescia membra” which the juice of the grape first 
taught to dance (see I. vii. 38), were simply “ unconscious ” 
limbs—unconscious, that is, owing to the effect of the wine. But 
Tibullus does not need much emendatory or illustrative handling, 
and it is perhaps on this account scant praise to say that bot 
the editors we have before us are most satisfactory upon him. 
He has one or two notably obscure lines, owing to the unsoundness 
probably of the text. One such is in IL i. 58 — 


Dux hireus pecoris: auxerat hircus oves, 


where, though Mr. Pinder likes it not, the only feasible suggestion 
is to read “duxerat” for “ auxerat.” Generally, however, 
Tibullus is as smooth and level in his expressions and versitication. 
as that Latin road which, in £/.I. vii. 61-2, he commends 
Messala for having put into thorough order. Tiros who might. 
stumble over Propertius or Catullus might parody, and apply 
to their own debt to this easy author, the couplet 


Te canet agricola, e magna cum venerit urbe 
Serus, inoffensum rettuleritque pedem. 


And for pretty pictures of rural life, of the blessings and joys of 

ace, of teeming vats and plentiful vintages, of fat slaves and in- 
we vad masters, as well as, here and there, for natural outbursts 
of warm and tender feeling, and everywhere for “ superior 
purity,” Tibullus will certainly afford more pleasure to his readers 
than his more ambitious colleagues, Catullus and Propertius. We 
cannot, therefore, assent to Mr. Pinder's claim to include him any 
more than them among the “less known” Latin poets of whom 
he has made up his volume. To some of those who more fitly 
find a place in it, and come under such a category, we may possibly 
recur on another occasion. 
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A MILD curiosity is excited by the appearance of a novel with 

a title borrowed from the Church Catechism. The initials 
familiar to the memory of the youthful Christian at once arrest 
attention, and one feels a desire to learn their application in a 
work of fiction. Perhaps one is inclined to suspect some hidden 
meaning in them; and if so, it is rather disappointing to find 
that they simply refer to the names of two pretty young ladies 
who figure prominently in the story. It is in the motto which 
Mr. Whyte Melville appends to the initials that the key-note of 
his book is struck. Svmélia similibus curantur. Whatever success 
this healing principle may obtain with bodily ailments, our author 
tells us that .“ has little doubt of its efficacy in affections of the 
heart. Admitting that “ there are characters which once outraged 
become saddened for evermore, and that the fairest flowers and 
the sweetest are those which if trampled down never hold up their 
heads again,” he maintains nevertheless that, “should man or 
woman be capable of cure under sufferings originating in mis- 
placed confidence, such cure is most readily effected by a 
modified attack of the same nature, at the risk of misplacing 
it again.” Mr. Whyte Melville has quite caught the doctor’s 
fondness for tall phrases when he describes a disappointment 
in love as “ suffering originating in misplaced confidence.” But 
if his diagnosis is somewhat grandiloquent, his recipe at all events 
is clear and simple. If your love is rejected by one woman, 
go and fallin love with another. If Maud will not have you, 
marry Nina. No doubt, in a general way, this is sound advice. 
But then it is advice of so very obvious a kind as hardly to 
require a doctor to enforce it. The novelty of the homeopathic 
treatment set forth in these velumes consists in this, that the 
cure comes in the shape of a new mistress exactly resembling the 
old one. The remedial Nina is the exact counterpart of the 
mischief-working Maud. The only drawback to this curative 
process is the difficulty of adopting it. Nature is chary of these 
consolatory resemblances. It is comparatively easy for the unfor- 
tunate lover to transfer his affections to another object, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to find two women who in voice, form, and 
feature are indistinguishable from each other. So long as the 
human countenance remains so provokingly diverse, we cannot 
flatter Mr. Whyte Melville with the hope that his prescription 
will do much to alleviate those pangs of despised love upon 
which he expends so much sympathy. He must wait, we fear, 
for an age of Dromios and Dromias to develop his “ cure” on 
any large scale. 

The way in which Mr. Whyte Melville brings his fair duplicates 
on the scene is decidedly odd. The parentage of the sisters is on this 
wise. A handsome dandy and a beautiful trustful girl with a 
wealth of raven hair fall in love at a country house in Cheshire, 
and from “sheer want of forethought” elope together to the 
Continent without going through the conventional preliminary of 
the marriage service. ‘This omission is the more remarkable be- 
cause neither of them is at all really vicious, and both move in 
what is called good society. Good society has, as we know, its 
scandals; but we submit that this form of matrimonial ldches is 
not to be reckoned among them. As arule, young ladies with 
well-regulated minds, if they think it worth while to marry, also 
think it worth while to solicit the blessing of the Church, or at 
deast to go before the Registrar. The thoughtless couple are speedil 
awakened to the consequences of their improvidence by the birth 
of a girl, branded of course, by a perverse law, with illegitimacy. 
This is Nina, who is relegated to obscurity, and who only re- 
appears at a more advanced stage of the story to illustrate the 
author’s homceopathic theory. Meantime a grand-uncle dies, leaving 
all his property to Mr. Bruce, and in the altered position of a 
wealthy squire he becomes the father of a second girl. But as by 
this time he has had the grace, or rather “ the forethought,” to go 
through the marriage ceremony with Miss Algernon, Maud grows 
up into a very strong-willed young lady, and the presumptive 
heiress of the family estates. Even now Mr. Bruce’s constitu- 
tional heedlessness is not exhausted ; for he manages to die intestate, 
and it is discovered, when too late, that his property goes away 
to a distant cousin. At this point the story takes a distinctly 
sensational turn, A sporting young lawyer, whose chief aim in 
life is to “marry a top-sawyer,” is sent down to Ecclesfield 
Manor to consult with Miss Bruce about her affairs. In the 
haughty but dispossessed young beauty Tom Rife meets with his 
“ideal” of a “real white-handed one,” a woman that “ can move 
cool and calm and lofty like an air balloon, wearing her dresses as 
if she was made for them, and her jewels as if she didn’t know 
she’d got them on.” Infatuated by these patrician attractions, the 
enamoured worse undertakes, in the teeth of the best legal 
advice, to contest the claim of the heir-at-law, and, with a chivalry 
rare among attorneys, to advance a thousand pounds for the 
purpose of the litigation. At the same time, with professional 
acuteness, he obtains from Maud, as the price of his services, 
a written promise of marriage. It seems odd that a young lady 
gifted with so very shrewd an eye to her own interests should com- 
mit herself to so very vague a scheme for regaining her fortune. 
But, as Mr. Whyte Melville somewhere says, we are concerned 
with results only, and not with motives. Nicety in the choice 
of the instruments for carrying out her ends does not appear to 
have been a trait in Maud’s character. A startling incident fur- 
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nishes her with another ally in an even humbler walk of life, 
This is Gentleman Jim, a London cracksman, who visits the Manor 
in search of plunder. Surprised in the act of purloining the jewels 
from her bedroom, the romantic housebreaker is so dumbfounded 
by her beauty and courage that he consents to retire through the 
window, after snatching a ribbon as a keepsake, and vowing him- 
self eternally to her service. This pledge of fealty is afterwards 
redeemed by his hocussing the unlucky attorney in Birdcage Walk 
at Maud’s instigation, and recovering from him the inconvenient 
promise of marriage. ‘The immediate motive for this deed of 
violence may appear to some readers inadequate. Under her aunt’s 
chaperonage in London, Maud, now the belle of the London season, 
had effected the conquest of Lord Bearwarden. Tom Rife was 
the only obstacle to this brilliant alliance; but one would think 
that to a young lady of ordinary intelligence the risk of an 
indictment for highway robbery would have appeared more 
formidable than even an action for breach of promise. The 
most unscrupulous beauty of Belgravia would, we believe, shrink 
from the risk of making herself a viscountess at the cost of a 
long period of penal servitude. Luckily for Maud, she has a 
very soft specimen of the attorney to deal with. Instead of put- 
ting the matter in the hands of the police, Tom Rife matures a less 
effectual but much more ingenious project of revenge. Chance 
had revealed to him the existence of Nina Algernon, the unrecog- 
nised sister and exact counterpart of Lady Bearwarden. He 
contrives to exhibit her in a Hansom cab in company with Dick 
Stanmore, Maud’s old lover, before the eyes of the infuriated peer. 
Jumping to the conclusion of his wife’s treachery, Lord Bear- 
warden instantly sends a challenge to the supposed seducer. 
Unluckily this amiable project for destroying Maud’s domestic 
happiness miscarries. ‘ihe duel is prevented by Nina, who explains 
how matters stand in an interview with her unknown sister. 
Meantime the whole dramatis persone of the story are mustered 
for the final catastrophe outside the door of Lord Bearwarden’s 
Belgravian mansion. The duel having fallen through, Tom Rife 
determines on the forcible abduction of Lady Bearwarden in a 
four-wheeler. “Gentleman Jim” joins in the project, secretly 
purposing to murder Tom, and carry off her ladyship on his own 
account. So, when Nina emerges from the Bearwarden residence 
on her return home, she is pounced upon by the confederates in 
mistake for Maud. Lord Bearwarden and Dick Stanmore come 
up in the nick of time, and a fierce struggle ensues, in the course 
of which Gentleman Jim is slain and Tom Rife is made a 
prisoner. A sentimental charwoman, the sweetheart and tool of 
Gentleman Jim, whom Lady Bearwarden had saved that afternoon 
from suicide in the Serpentine, utters a last lament over the corpse 
of her lover, and then goes mad. After which things end hap- 
pily. Maud and her noble husband are reconciled, while Nina 
marries Dick Stanmore. The curtain falls on a scene which reads 
like the close of one of Mr. Robertson’s dramas. Whether the 
sisters ever discover their relationship is left to conjecture ; as is 
also the ultimate fate of the dangerous Mr. Rife. 

One is tempted to ask, on arriving at the end of this lively 
steeple-chase of crime—But what of that sentimental homeo- 
pathy which is announced as the idée mére of the book ? The fact 
is that it has been crowded out by the startling incidents with 
which each new chapter is filled. The cure worked in the bosom 
of honest Dick Stanmore by the transfer of his affections from 
the hard, haughty Maud to her altera ego, the gentle, amiable 
Nina, is a mere episode. The greater part of the book is devoted 
to a series of marvellous incidents which have nothing whatever 
to do with the homceopathic treatment of the affections. Facilis 
descensus Averni. The unsavoury slope of sensationalism is danger- 
ously easy. But it is really deplorable to find the author of the 
Gladiators slipping down the incline, and reproducing characters 
and incidents that might adorn the fragrant pages of the London 
Journal. The relations between Lady Bearwarden, peeress, and 
Gentleman Jim, cracksman, may be singled out as conceived in 
the most characteristic spirit of that piquant publication. One of 
the “notes” of the penny novel is the theory of a natural alliance 
between Whitechapel and Belgravia. There are always wicked 
lords and ladies at the West-end who require the services of 
habitual criminals as the East-end in the perpetration of their 
aristocratic villanies. A handsome burglar desperately enamoured 
of a fashionable viscountess, and holding her in his power, and 
visiting her in various disguises, is just one of those dainty com- 
binations in which the patrons of cheap fiction revel. The worst 
of this sort of thing is its ludicrous unreality. It deserves to be 
condemned for its absurdity even more than for its bad taste. We 
will not attempt to forecast the development of young-ladyism. 
Perhaps in some future avatar of the Girl of the Period such a 
career as that of Maud Bruce may become possible. But in the 
Belgravia of to-day, and in society constituted as it is, she has 
happily no place. She and her adventures are the mere freak of a 
riotous fancy. 

Mr.: Whyte Melville writes, as usual, in a lively readable style, 
with perhaps rather a superabundance of that horsy metaphor 
which is one of the specialities of his pages. Thus a disappoint- 
ment in love resembles the “ broken collarbone which the hunting 
man sooner or later is sure to be laid up with.” A ball is a sort 
of figurative “run with the foxhounds. Its votaries gather by 
twos and threes attired for the pursvit, and some of the keenest 
in the chase are often the latest arrivals at the place of meeting.” 
Lady Bearwarden is somewhere described as looking “ like the 
sort that, if they begin to kick, never leave off till they have 
knocked the splinter-bar into toothpicks.” A worse mannerism is 
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that perpetual obtrusion of the author's _—— which Mr. 
Thackeray brought into fashion, and which writers who are not 
Thackerays are so fond of copying. “I have not the least doubt 
they enjoyed their drive,” “ I will never believe that Damocles eat 
his supper with less appetite,” &c. “I have my own opinion,” 
“J cannot tell,” “I think,” “I doubt whether,” &c. These are 
hrases which stud every page of this work. One wonders that 
lr. Whyte Melville does not perceive that their effect is to destroy 
the illusion of free agency which the novelist should aim at 
creating, and to reduce the characters visibly to mere puppets 
which the author-showman moves at will. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


V TAINE’'S lectures on the fine arts deserve to be at- 
4a¥iie tentively read, whatever may be the opinion we entertain 
respecting the author’s theories. After having taken us to Italy 
and to the Netherlands, he now discourses about Greece, the land 
of the beautiful, the birthplace of «sthetics.* And yet, when we 
come to consider seriously the amount of our knowledge respecting 
Grecian art, we find that it is comparatively very little. In the 
first place, painting is quite out of the question; and, with the 
exception of a few fragments, the specimens of real Greek sculp- 
ture which we possess are unimportant. All that we can con- 
jecture as to the genius of Phidias, Myron, Praxiteles, and Scopas 
is based upon the study of copies and imitations which are not 
always very trustworthy. Even the Grecian statues which are to 
he seen in our collections belong to the Roman epoch, or, at the 
earliest, to the days of Alexander the Great’s successors, and 
therefore cannot give us any adequate idea of Grecian art in its 
original purity. The biographical details we possess of painters 
and sculptors are meagre in the extreme, nor is it possible to make 
up out of the passing allusions supplied by classical writers any- 
thing like a satisfactory description of the results obtained by 
esthetic culture amongst the Greeks. So much being left to con- 
jecture, M. Taine was more than ever thrown back upon his 
favourite theories about the influence of physical media, and he 
lias developed these theories with much eloquence. 

M. Boutmy endeavours to accomplish for architecture + what 
his master and friend does for the sister arts. In dealing with 
this subject the necessity of placing facts in their proper light 
was perhaps even greater than with respect to painting and 
sculpture ; for whilst we were reduced on these two last topics to 
mere suriuises, a few scanty data had led many hasty observers to 
broach opinions on the character and style of Grecian architecture 
which are now considered to be utterly false. Until quite recently 
it was generally thought that in this respect the Romans had 
merely copied the Greeks, and that the monuments which are 
still so abundantly scattered over the face of Italy were simply 
imitations of a school of art originally developed at Athens and 
Corinth. Against this view M. Boutmy now contends in a 
volume written under the same inspiration as M. Taine’s clever 
monograph, and deserving to be studied as its natural sequel. 

These two works form part of M. Germer-Bailliére’s Biblio- 
theque de Philosophie contemporaine. M. Emile Accollas has 
contributed to the same series an interesting volume onthe 
subject of illegitimate children.t Under the present réyime these 
unfortunate victims of misconduct and passion are deprived of 
every kind of right; they are outlaws, and the false position in 
which their birth places them often brings about their ruin. 
It is calculated that a million and a half of persons thus find 
themselves, by circumstances with which they have nothing to 
do, thrust out of the pale of society in France, and M. Accollas 
aims at obtaining an abrogation of the law which sanctions such a 
state of things. With this view he invokes in the first place the 
testimony of history, showing that on this point French legis- 
lation is far behind that of all other civilized countries; he 
appeals next to principles, and concludes by giving us the sketch 
of a law which he believes would remedy the existing evil. M. 
Accollas remarks in passing that he does not anticipate much 
support from those who are wedded to traditional ideas on religion, 
and he considers, moreover, that the political réyime at present 
prevailing throughout Europe is a formidable obstacle to the 
realization of his views. He therefore appeals to the republic of 
the future, and thus postpones the discussion of his scheme to a 
very indefinite period. 

M. Camille Flammarion says that there is no reason why 
science and poetry should be considered as incompatible with 
each other, and certainly the amusing volume he has just pub- 
lished § is a conclusive proof that, in his case at any rate, the 
entente cordialeis complete. His descriptions are most enthusiastic ; 
under his pen even plants appear like moral beings, and he talks 
of “ces nobles végétaux” which Duhamel was hard-hearted 
enough to prevent from encroaching upon a field, and which (so 
strong was the revolutionary spirit during the last century) man- 
aged to gain their point in spite of every precaution. M. Flam- 
marion’s Contemplations, originally written for the Siecle, have been 
thoroughly revised and recast, and the only trace they retain of 


* Philosophie de Art en Gréce. Par H1.Taine. Paris : Germer-Baillidre. 
} Philosophie de 0 Architecture en Gréce. Par Emile Boutmy. Paris: 
Germer-Baillidre. 
Lenfant né hors mariage. 
§ Contemplations scientifiques. 
London: Hachette & Co. | 


Par Emile Accollas. Paris: Germer- 


Par Camille Flammarion. Paris and 


their primary destination is that kind of brio which is peculiar to 
feuilleton literature. The book itself is divided into three parts, 
treating especially of—1, the phenomena of nature; 2, the ap- 
plication of these phenomena to industry; 3, the scientific laws 
which can be deduced from them. Notwithstanding the pecu- 
liarities of style to which we have referred, these essays are really 
worth reading, and the illustrative notes collected at the end of 
the volume contain many interesting facts. 

The octavo composed by M. Louis Favre on the subject of the 
late M. Pasquier * might profitably have been reduced to half its. 
present size. The Chancellor of France was an excellent magis- 
trate, no doubt, a man of taste and of great powers of conversation ; 
but he does not occupy by any means the first rank amongst the 
politicians who came into notice during the we the Restora- 
tion, and the reign of Louis-Philippe. Five hundred pages, there- 
fore, devoted to his memory are too much, especially as we are led 
to expect the publication of no less than fifteen volumes of memoirs 
in which M. Pasquier himself has related the part he took in the 
stirring events of the last sixty years. We can understand the 
feeling of respect and almost admiration which suggested the pub- 
lication of the present work, but we cannot be expected to share it.. 
Let us add, however, that by his liberal ideas Pasquier did what 
he could to save the Bourbons from the catastrophe to which M. 
de Polignac and the ultra-Royalists were hurrying them. Belong- 
ing to the same family as the author of the Recherches de la 
France, who filled with so much distinction the highest offices in 
the magistracy about the middle of the sixteenth century, he was, 
like him, a strong Gallican, and an enlightened supporter of Con- 
stitutional government. 

Madame d’Armaillé is favourably known by her two volumes 
on Catherine de Bourbon, sister of Henry IV., and on the Queen 
Marie Leczinska, consort of Louis XV. The present work t, 
founded upon the publications of M.d’Arneth, gives us an ac- 
count of an interesting epoch in the history of the unfortunate 
Marie-Antoinette, and also of the political relations which existed 
between France and Germany on the eve of the great Revolution. 
The peculiar value of this new biographical sketch is, first, that 
it shows us under what influences the daughter of the Empress 
Maria-Theresa was brought up; and, secondly, that it brings. 
before us the causes of the events which marked the subsequent 
years of the life of the future Queen of France. Whilst we study 
the melancholy picture unfolded by Madame d’Armaillé, we see 
once more how thoroughly the Archduchess of Austria was pre- 
destined to sufferings and disappointments of every kind. Received 
as a suspected enemy at the Court of Versailles, all her move- 
ments were watched, her most innocent actions were misconstrued 
and turned against her ; every step she took, although actuated 
by the best motives, seemed a blunder; hated at the same time: 
by the representatives of the old French party and by the revolu- 
tionists, she was doomed to succumb at last, as Louis XVI. did, 
under the responsibility of the abuses and crimes bequeathed by 
three generations of despotism, 

The lectures delivered to young ladies by M. Paul Albert ¢ on 
prose writers cover a very wide field, for they begin with Hero- 
dotus aud bring us down to Moliére; but they are, of course, 
very clementary in their character. The introductory lecture is 
devoted to a general sketch of the subjects which are after- 
wards treated separately, history coming first. If poetry is the 
earliest expression of man’s thoughts and feelings, the next place 
belongs to chroniclers and annalists) We may for a time be 
delighted at the recital or the chanting of legendary narratives 
in which the divine element holds as important a position as 
the human one; but when we have begun to reflect, we long 
to know accurately the facts that have taken place, and thus it 
is that from Homer we go on to Thucydides— Herodotus 
constituting, so to speak, the transition between the great 
epic poet and the sober-minded historian. The next subject 
treated of by M. Albert is eloquence. After a glance at philo- 
sophy and criticism, we arrive at the gifted authors who, like 
Cicero, Madame de Sévigné, and Voltaire, have, without being 
aware of it, raised the art of letter-writing to the dignity of a 
branch of literature. In this survey novelists could not well 
be neglected, and the last two chapters in the volume are devoted 
to comedy. M. Albert’s lectures are written in an easy, pleasant 
style, aud although they take no notice of any other modern 
literature than that of France, they are sufficiently complete and 
accurate so far as they go. 

Some recent works on philology claim a brief mention. Let. 
us name, as specially remarkable, M. Alexandre Chodzko’s Gram- 
maire paléoslave§, magnificently printed at the French Govern- 
ment press. The idiom here described, analysed, and reduced to. 
a system of rules is now a dead one. It originated about ten 
centuries ago with the conversion of the Slavonic races to Chris- 
tianity. Whilst still in a state of heathenism, these people (the 
inhabitants of Bulgaria, Moravia, &c.) made use of the runes or 
hieratic writing of their Northern ancestors for the purpose of 
preserving the songs or religious teaching of the priests ; but after 
their admission into the Church they found that the Slavo-runic 


* Estienne Denis Pasquier, chancelier de France; souvenir de son dernier 
secrétaire. Par Louis Favre. Paris: Didier. 

Marie-Thérése et Marie-Antoinette. Par Madame la comtcss2 d’ Armaillé. 
Paris: Didier. 

t La Prose ; legons faites & la Sorbonne, pour Tenseignement secondaire 
des jeunes filles. Par Paul Albert. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

§ Grammaire paléoslave, suivie de textes, etc. Par Alexandre Chodzko. 
Paris: Maisonneuve. { 
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characters were insufficient to express the Greek text of the New 
Testament; and accordingly a learned man trained in all the lore 
of the Byzantine school composed a kind of mixed alphabet by 
means of which a translation of the Gospels could be attempted, 
and likewise such liturgical works prepared as were found neces- 
sary for the edification of the new community. There were, 
in fact, two alphabets. One, drawn up by St. Cyril, was 
employed in the composition of books and treatises belonging 
to the Greco-Slavonic Church; the other, called Glagolitie— 
from the substantive glayol, speech, discourse—has been appro- 
riated till the present day by the Roman C..cholic communion. 
XM. Chodzko’s preface gives ample details on all these prelimi- 
nary questions, which are still far from settled, and it shows 
the importance of the Paléo-Slavonic grammar, not only on 
account of its connexion with the history of the Church, but 
also because the language contains many archaisms and etyma 
of Zend, Sanskrit, and other Eastern origin. The grammar pro- 
erly so called is followed by a number of texts taken either 
‘rom the Bible or from liturgical writings. A few facsimiles 
beautifully done have also been added, and the whole work 
reflects the greatest credit upon both the author and the publisher. 

The recent impulse given in France to the study of Greek 
literature, and to the revival of Hellenism in general, has 
already borne considerable fruit. Not only have the masterpieces 
of classical antiquity found enthusiastic admirers, but even the 
idiom spoken by the Athenians, Spartans, and Corinthians of 
modern times is beginning to excite interest.*. In proof of this 
we may adduce the publication of four small brochures which 
show that the spirit of poetry has not yet forsaken the descend- 
wunts of Homer and Anacreon. The most remarkable of these 
pamphlets is a translation of the Batrachomyomachia by George 
Ostowick, Apostolic Protonotary at Constantinople about the middle 
of the last century. Five translations in modern Greek of this 
famous mock-heroic poem are known, that of Ostowick being 
rather an imitation, containing as it does twelve hundred lines as 
compared with the three hundred of the original. Notwithstand- 
ing its prolixity, it is valuable as a specimen of the neo-Greek 
idiom. The style is not deficient in purity, and it does not offer 
that mixture of Turkish and Italian words which occurs so fre- 
quently in most books of the same kind. 

M. Figuier’s new volume f is the fifth of a collection which, 
now completed, forms an excellent gallery of scientific celebri- 
ties. In this last instalment, beginning with Newton and ending 
with Lavoisier, we watch the development of astronomy and 
natural philosophy, the birth of modern chemistry, and the 
renovation of botany. M. Figuier’s biographies are not much more 
than sketches, but they are enriched and enlivened by anecdotes 
and extracts from original letters and memoirs.  ‘I'wenty-one 
representatives of science have found a place in this handsome 
octavo, which is illustrated with woodcuts. 

M. Jules Goutié has now become in his particular line a classical 
authority ¢; on culinary matters he speaks with the weight of an 
oracle, and it is certainly not his fault if the art of dining has not 
yet reached perfection. The work he now submits to the public 
is the conclusion of that which we had to notice last year; it 
treats of the mysteries of pickles and preserves, then discourses 
about jams and bonbons, syrups and liqueurs, gives wholesome 
precepts for the diet of invalids, and finishes appropriately by 
circulating the decanters, with various hints about the choice of 
wines, Kc. 

We have already made the acquaintance of the Count of Beau- 
voir§; the sequel of his travels round the world takes us to Java, 
Siam, and Cauton. The cannibals of Australia, with their poisoned 
arrows, were the last specimens of humanity with whom he had 
come into contact before getting on board ship; and the first 
persons who greet him on landing at Batavia, although not can- 
nibals in the strict sense of the word, have a strange delight in 
torturing their fellow-creatures. We need scarcely say that they 
are custom-house officers, who, with all the carelessness of Govern- 
ment agents, turn passengers’ luggage upside down in search of 
taxable articles. It is fortunate that the Count’s good humour 
was equal to the occasion; his new volume is as amusing as if 
nothing had occurred to put him out of temper. 

Dr. Coquerel’s experiences as a sailor || are quite equal to those 
of the Count of Beauvoir, and we are sincerely sorry that the hand 
of death has brought them prematurely to an end. The letters 
collected and published by his friends were of course never meant 
to go beyond the family circle; they touch upon all kinds of sub- 
jects, from natural history to Parisian gossip, with an excursion or 
two into the domains of theclogy, such as might be expected on 
the part of the son of the celebrated Protestant minister. ‘lhe 
biographical notice prefixed to this duodecimo, and the biblio- 
graphical list which follows, give a favourable impression of Dr. 
Voquerel’s character and abilities. 

The splendid atlas of France lately issued by M. Joanne 

* Collection de Monuments pour servir @ Uctude de la langue néo-hellénique. 
Publiée par Emile Legrand. Nos. 1—4. Paris: Maisonneuve, 

+ Vie des Savants illustres du XVIII¢ siécle. Par L. Figuier. Paris: 
Lacroix. 

t Le Livre des Conserves, Par Jules Gouffé. Paris and London : Hachette 
& Co. 


§ Java, Siam, Canton; voyage autour du monde. Par le comte de Beau- 
voir. Paris: Plon. 

{| Lettre dun Marin a@ sa famille. Par le docteur J. Ch. Coquerel, 
Paris: Germer-Bauillicre. 
Pm % Atlas de la France, Par A. Joanne. Paris and London: Hachette 


“crowns” in the most satisfactory manner the geographical 
“edifice ” which he has so laboriously constructed. Each depart- 
ment has its lithographed map, together with a folio page of 
letterpress containing a mass of statistical, geographical, and other 
information ; the colonies come next, and a large sheet gives the 
whole of France on such a scale that the principal details can 
easily be studied. 

M. Garnier Pagés goes on with his oy | of the Revolution of 
1848 *, and the volume now before us is the first of a series the 
object of which will be to describe the working of the Executive 
Commission amidst the difficulties of every kind which surrounded 
it even at its birth. We are now taken only as far as the middle 
of May 1848, and already the self-constituted authority of the 
Clubs endeavours to lead the new Republic into the most radical 
direction and to compromise I’rance in the eyes of ——— M. 
Garnier Pagés asks in his preface whether, under the Imperial 
régime, the people at last perceive the error they committed twenty 
years ago, whether they have learnt to distinguish real progress 
from what is merely its shadow. Judging by recent occurrences, 
we should be inclined to think that the illusions of the Repub- 
lican party are as great as ever; but, without straying on the 
ground of politics, we may give M. Garnier Pagés the amount 
of praise he deserves for an interesting book, fairly impartial 
and full of curious particulars respecting the latest attempt made 
to uproot monarchical institutions. 

The subject of the relations between capital and labour is so 
serious a one, and has latterly excited so much attention, that 
the work published by M. Hubert-Valleroux t on co-operative 
societies cannot fail to be widely studied. Composed in the first 
instance as an exercise for the doctor's degree, it has been enlarged 
to the proportions of a volume, and is really worth notice. ‘The 
author begins by laying down the principle that labour is the 
appointed lot of man, and that no exemption can be claimed from 
this divine and universal obligation. The whole-of history, how- 
ever, is, we are told, nothing but an attempt to reverse the 
decree of heaven, by establishing inequality between man and 
man; and it was only during the Restoration of the Bourbons 
that, in opposition to the economic views adopted by what 
was called the English school of politicians, M. Buchez made 
on the other side of the Channel the first attempt to intro- 
duce the principle of co-operation as the true way of satisfy- 
ing the claims of labour. M. Hubert-Valleroux goes on to discuss 
a number of points connected with this question; he then examines 
what has been done with reference to it in the various countries 
of the civilized world, and he devotes the greater part of his work 
to an inquiry into the present state of co-operative societies in 
France. The volume is completed by a set of statutes applicable 
to the various kinds of workmen’s societies. 

M. Quérard’s Supercheries dévoilées t in their present emendated 
form have become, thanks to Messrs. Brunet and Pierre Jannet, 
a work of very high merit, the necessary complement of the 
Manuel du Libraire. In noticing the two previous divraisons we 
remarked on the chatty character of the Supercheries, and on the 
amusing illustrations it gives of the literary movement of the nine- 
teenth century ; in this respect the third instalment is quite equal 
to the previous ones, and the long article devoted to Lamennais is 
undoubtedly one of the most singular pieces of bibliographical 
biography that we have lately seen. Whether the admirers of the 
Essai sur UIndifférence en matiére de religion will be disappointed 
by the revelations thus brought to light about their favourite hero 
is more than we can venture to decide. Another interesting paper 
is the one entitled Hermites. It is well known that M. de Jouy 
published between 1812 and 1814, under the title Z’ ZZermite de la 
Chaussée d Antin, a charming work, composed in the style of the 
Spectator, and containing a series of short papers on society, litera- 
ture, &c. The success of this production gave rise to a whole host 
of Hermites, and almost every country in Lurope became a tield of 
observation for these new philosophers. M. Quérard and his suc- 
sessors have devoted a long article to books of tiat class, and 
the Hermite en Suisse gives the editor of the Supercheries the 
opportunity both of correcting some mistakes relative to Voltaire 
and also of exposing M. Jules Janin’s amusing ignorance. 

M. H. Cavaniol has done well in putting together in a popular 
form § the principal details which recent discoveries have brought 
to light respecting the Chaldeans and the Babylonians. He begins 
by recording what was known on the subject previously to the 
researches of M. Bolta; he then gives an account of the ex- 
plorations with which the name of Mr. Layard is associated, and 
he concludes the first part of his book by stating the actual 
results obtained. From these data he proceeds to study the 
character of Chaldean civil and domestic architecture—a subject 
on which unfortunately nothing very satisfactory can be said, as 
the remains explored are few in number. The appearance of the 
religious edifices is better known, and, although characterized 
by extreme simplicity, they must have been imposing as far as 
grandeur is concerned. Assyria forms the subject of M. Cavaniol’s 
third chapter; here details abound, and the learned author has 
had no difficulty in collecting from the writings of Sir H. Raw- 


* Histoire de la Révolution de 1848, Par Garnier Pages, Vol.g. Paris: 

Pagnerre. 
Des Associations ouvriéres et de leur situation légule en France, Par 

Paul Hubert-Valleroux., Paris: Pichon-Lamy. 

Les Supercheries littéraries dévoilées. Par J. M. Quérard. 2° édition, 
par G. Brunet et P. Jannet. Vol. 2, Part 1. Paris: Datlis. 

§ Les Monuments en Chaldce, en Assyrie et a Babylone,daprés les récentes 
découvertes. Par H. Cavaniol. Paris: Durand. 
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Oppert, Mr. Layeed, and others, the materials of a very 

interesting essay. The concluding section of the volume refers to 
Mesopotamia, and to the ruins of Babylon. Some of our readers 
may perhaps remember that a scientific mission to the valley of 
Euphrates was sanctioned by the French Government in 1851, on 
the proposal of M. Léon Faucher. M. Cavaniol relates the success 
which attended the expedition, and glances at the importance of 
the various discoveries made throughout Mesopotamia as correct- 
ing certain errors which had until quite lately been accepted 
without hesitation by historians and chronologists. The volume 
is illustrated with nine lithographs. 

We cannot do more than mention here M. Léon de Rosny’s 
essay on the origin of language.* It was delivered as a lecture 
before the French Ethnographical Society, and contains a discus- 
sion of the subject from the point of view of the monosyllabic 
idioms. M. Léon de Rosny believes that the primitive language 
was essentially simple and monosyllabic, and that it was the 
direct source and principle of music. 


* DeVOrigine du Langage. Par Léon de Rosny, Paris : Maisonneuve. 


Sir Coartes WEeNtwortH DILKE complains that in our article of 
last week entitled “*M, Tuters on Free-Trade and Protection ” 
he was spoken of as a “nominal believer in Free-trade,” and a 
* Protectionist member,” who was unable “to detect the most 
glaring sophistries of Protection.” Sir C, W. DILKE assures us 
that, in the inference which has been drawn from the chapter 

on “ Protection” in his “ Greater Britain,” an injustice has been 

done to him. He declares himself a “ Free-trader,” and agrees 

“tn almost every argument which” we “have directed against 

the speech of M. TurErs.” 
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SATURDAY BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
Directo r. JOHN BOOSEY.—In_ consequence of the continued success of the 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, it has been determined to commence a New Series 04 
to t wil b Saturday Evening at St. James's Hall. The first 
SATURDAY BALLAD CON ET wil on iingeae ebruary 12, when the following 
Artistes will appear: Madame Sherrin Madlle. Li iebhart; Miss Blanche Cole and Miss 
Julia Elton; Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. rote — W.J. Fieldin Mr, Chaplin Henry, and Mr. 
J. G. oo Pianoforte, Miss Kate Roberts. Violin, Mr. The Orpheus G 
Union, under the direction of Mr. Conductor, Mr. Hatton. Prices of 
Admission: Stalls, 5s.; Balcony. ; Are a and Gallery, ls.—Tickets may 

had of Mr. Austin, ‘st. James's] Chappell 50 w Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & 
48 Cheapside; A. Ha kexehange Buildines Illy. Westbourne Grove; Ford, 
A t eb Road, St. John’s Wood; and of Boosey & Co., Holle> 
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Street. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and oe by the MEMBERS 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


ROxAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Burlington House.—The 
EXH nt of PICTURES of the OLD’ MASTERS, with a Selection from the 
Works of CHILARLES R. LESLIE, R.A., and CL. “pagar es SEANFIELD, R.A., is NOW 
OPEN. a (from Nine a.M. ‘ai’ Dusk), Is. Catalogue. mn. Tickets, “not 


transferable,” 
JOHN PRESCOTT R.A., Secretary. 


LD BOND STREET GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street, W. 

The SPRING EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS ‘in OIL and WATER R-COLOUR will 

OPEN on Monday the l4th instant ; Private View, by Tickets only, Saturday the 12th instant. 
P G. F, CHESTER) pron Secs. 


J. W. BENSON, 
GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXH IBITION of PICTURES (including ROSSINI, “TITANIA.” “FRAN~ 
CESCA DE te MINI"), Daily, at the New Gallery, Ten to Five (Gas at Dusk).—Admission, Is. 


het LIJAH WALTON’S ALPINE and EGYPTIAN 
TURES.—The W INTER now OPEN at the Pall Mal!. 
Pall Mall (Mr. W. M. 1s.—Open daily from Ten till Dusk. 
HE NATIONAL PICTURE of the QUEEN, in Robes 

of State. Size of Life, and painted b; (from sittin ven 

in Commemoration of HER MAJESTY’S Gift to PEABODY, will be E XH {BITE * 


for the Engraving from it received Messrs. DICKINSON, Publishers 
4 New Bond Street, W. 


WIL be EXHIBITED shortly, an important PICTURE 

representing the Members net bor GLADSTONE CABINET. The Figures in the. 

be size of Life.—At Messrs. DICKINSON’S, Portrait Painters to the Queen, 
cw 


V ICTORIA INSTITUTE, or PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, 8 ‘Adel Terrace.—Monday, February 7, 1870, at 8 P..., 
Paper on “ a Numerical System of the Old Testament, ” by Rev. Dr. THORNTON, V.P. 
Monday, Feb roar a: . Paper on “Spontaneous Generation, or the Problem of Life,’ by Rev. 
Professor KIRK, of Edinburgh. 


in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


im all the back Numbers of the Saturpay REvieEw may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding the Half-yearly Volume, just completed, 
may be had at the Office, price 2s. each, Also, Reading Cases, 
price 2s, 6d. each, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 745, FEBRUARY 5, 1870: 


The Coming Session. 
Tree-Trade in England and France, Public Festivities in India, 
The Post-Office and the Telegraphs. The National Reform Meeting. 
Ministerial Prospects in France. 
The United States and San =... The Judicature Commission. 
ur Cabs, 


Literature and Business. The Rival Parties at Rome. 
Shrews. The New Lectionary. Rheims. 
The Daily Telegraph on Mr. Peabody. The Constitution of the Irish Church. 
Dust and Disease. London Fires, 


Turf Reforms, 


Froude’s History of England. 
The People of India. | Nowadays at Home and Abroad. _ Arms and Armour. 
The Oxford University Gazette. _Loch’s Narrative of Events in China, 
Recent Editions of =a Tibullus, and Propertius, 


. or French Literature. 


OONTENTS OF No. 744, JANUARY 29, 1870: 


Ireland—M. Thiers on Free-Trade and Protection—The Queen’s Bench and the 
Bridgewater Commissioners—American Judges—The Thorncliffe Riot —M. 
Ollivier and the French Press—The Judicature Commission—China and the 
European Governments—Groans of the Railway. 


The Byron Mystery and Mrs. Stowe—Journalism Militant—Mr. Huxley on British 
Ethnology—Infallible Morality—The Betting-Houses—Education and Denomi- 
! Spare that Tree!—Admiral Sir George Seymour— 


*Twixt Axe Crown, 
Mr. Froude’s Final Volumes—Madame de Sévigné—The Garstangs of Garstang 


Grange—The Grettir Saga—Harris’s Theory of the Arts—Baker’s History of 
St. Sohn 8s, Cambridge—Maude—Home Life of Sir David Brewster—Misunder- 


London: Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Fee for Residents, from Thirty to Sixty Guineas per annum. 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with List of Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, 
Lady-Principal, at College. 


PROPRIETARY COLLEGE for BLIND SONS of GENTLE- 


MEN, Worcester. President and Visitor—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 


of Council—Lord LYTTELTON. Head-Master—Rev. R. H. BLAIR, M.A, 

Toe. CREST | HALL, Warberry-Hill, Torquay, for the SONS 
under th v. T. R. R. M.A., sometime 

F ‘ellow of College, First and Second Class Classics, First C 

Law and Modern History, and formerly Tutor and Assistant-Master at Wi gton 

Fees—under Fourteen, 150 Guineas ; over Fourteen, 200 Guineas. 


.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College Oxford. 
PUPILS for the Indian Civ 


in 


late id yal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and 


HIGH-CLASS TUITION. — CLAPHAM COMMON. — 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY, UNIVERSITIES, LAW, EXAMINATIONS, 

&e,-A CLERGYMAN receives a few PUPILS, offers a Superior r Home, and guarantees 

Success. He is assisted by a High Wrangler and by a B.A.,S.C.L., Ox.,in Triple Honours, aad 

who took Second Place in I.C.S, Exam, of last Year (1868). Terms to meet Circumstances. 
Address, Rev. D. C. L., 9 The Cedars, Clapham Common, London. 


EDUCATION. — WEST BROMPTON.—The late PRIN- 

(Married) of a —— School in connexion with the London University receives 
PUPILS: = BOARDERS at his Residence, and prepares for Public Schools, Universities, and 
various Military and Civil Service Examinations.—For Terms, References, &c., address C. K., 
Messrs. Hatchard & Co.'s, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


HOME EDUCATION.—The WIFE of a MEDICAL MAN 
Home comfort. Address, G. M>, Post-office, Nottingham. 


([UITION i ina WARM CLIMATE.—HIGHSTEAD, Torquay. 


PUPILS prepared for the Public Schools, Civil Service, Army, and Universities. 
Ilighest References, for which, and Terms, apply to Rev. G. T. WARNER, M.A, 


MSS. to COPY WANTED, 4 © a LADY who Writes a 
Clear Hand. Moderate terms. ionable References. | 


a B., 5 SY. of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Prin w Stationers, 30 Parliamen 
tree! 


“COTTAGE HOMES FOR THE LITTLE ONES.” 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, Hornsey 


Rise.—_Miss SOUL (Hon. Ladies’ Committee) very earnestly appeals for CONTRI- 
BUTIONS in aid of the above “sari » which at the } Present time is in much need of Assistance. 
There is provision made in the Orphanage for 200 In oa but only 97 are now there, the 
Committee not feeling at liberty to receive more till they are jion of Funds to maintai: 
them. Besides which, there is a heavy Debt on the New Buil ‘3, for the payment of which. 
the Contractors are urgent in their demands. 

Contributions will be most thankfully received at the Office, 73 Cheapside; or by Miss SOUL, 
11 Boxworth Grove, N. 


(THE ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and W OMEN, 
Waterloo B: i of poor helpless Children fro: 
Disease and Fove yy such as to ~~ te utmost sympathy and consideration ora the 
Humane and Charitable. 

This useful Hospital, which has done so much for the ial of eonning Semhen of these 
poor little Sufferers, urgently needs the support and generous Benevolent. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited. 

Dankore—Mawms. FULLER, BANBURY, & CO., 77 Lombard Street; and Messrs. CouTTs & Co., 


= Waterloo Bridge Road, S. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Secretary. _ 
PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
Framcs Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. Sales attended on Commission. 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand, 


condition. 


r 
| 
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MATRICUL: ATION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON. _Farly 
in March, at Chambers meee Regent Circus, an EVENING CLASS will meet, to read 
for the JUNE Examination, under the Direction of a GRADUATE of the University (B.A. 
Honours, and LL.B.). Terms moderate.—Address, LL.B., 35 Conduit Street, 


[February 5, — 


RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, 


Despatch Boxes, Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Writing Desks, Parisian Diodun. 
tions, re nate Sets in Mediawval and Leather, Carte de Visite Albums in great variety; also 
Cases of fine Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, Table Knives, the Magic Razor Strop and Paste.—At 
MECH 5S, 112 Regent Street, W. Catalogue post free. “Established 1827. 


J jONDON UNIVERSITY, MATRICULATION and B.A., 

the CIVIL SERVICE, ROYAL COLLEGE of SURGEONS, 

APOTHECARTES HALL, and LAW PRELIMIN, ARY.—Mr. F. A. WHITE, B.A. 

arg and Mathematical Honours, Cambridge), continues to prepere for the above. Of the 
t Thirty sent up, ail but Three have passed.—109 Gower Street, 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE or WOOLWICH.—CANDIDATES 

requiring much attention, and who will work well with those great interest in 
their success, can can apply to Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Castlebar Court, Ealing, W 

OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the HOME and 

CIVIL SERVICE. experienced TUTORS hold CLASSES to 

Examinations.—For Terms, apply to MATHEMATICUS, 14 Mount Street, 


ENGINEERING. — —STUDENTS are prepared the 
rtment of the HARTLEY INSTIT ~s Southampton, for 

ENGINE RING) in all its Branches, and for the INDIAN WORKS, TELEGRAPHIC, and 

FOREST SERVICES, by a complete course of Instruction.—Address, The PRINCIPAL. 


A HIGH WRANGLER, a successful Teacher, receives NON- 
RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare ‘for the Indian Engineering and Telegraphs, Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, and other Address, A. L. W., 11 Serle ‘Street, Ww i. 


A CLERGYMAN (M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb.), Teaching his own 
Children the CLASSICS, FRENCH and ITALIAN, &e., would be glad to havea PUPLL 
to join them.—Address, ‘T. L. M., Charmouth, Dorset. 


USIC.—A GERMAN PROFESSOR, certificated by Herren 

Benedict and Lanes gives Finishing and Element: aomepe on the PLA NOFORTE, 

SINGING, and in HARMONY. Terms moderate.—A Herr J. V., at Mr. Poney’s, 
160 Great Portland Street, Oxford Street, W. 


PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP.— A GRADUATE of 


OXFORD, late First Classman in Law and Modern History, wishes for an Engagement as 
TE SECRETARY to some Member of Parliament. —'Address, E. V., The Union, 
jor 


STAMMERING. -—Messrs)5 DANZIER & FRENCH, 


24 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.; North Field Villa, Leeds; and 


71 Carter Street, Greenheys, Manchester, effectually and permanently CURE all IMPEDI- 
MENT of SPEECH, whether due to Nerv ousness Or other Causes, irrespective of Age or Sex 
No Mechanical appliances u he highest I and Ti can be had on 
application.—No ‘ee unless benefit derived. 


OPYRIGHT PROPERTY. —The careful attention of the 
owners of Copyright Property is particularly directed to a paper on this 
subject in the February Number of Fraser's Magazine. 
London: LonaMAaNs, GREEN, and ¢ Co. Paternoster Row. 


(COLLEG ES and SCHOOLS supplied with STATIONERY, 

BOOKS, M and all SCHOOL REQU ISITES, on the most advantageous 
terms, by EDW ORD, 6 6 and 7 Charing Cross, London, S$ whose Priced List of 
Atlases, ‘Samples ot Copy and Ciphering “Books, &e.,can be had on 
appl ication. 


SCHOLASTIC. .—PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS should see 


THE EUROPEAN MAIL, the great Anglo-Colonial Newspaper. Eight special and 
separate Editions for the various parts of the “World, including Australia, Brazil, Buenos 
Ayres, Canadian Dominion, Cape of Good Hope, Cey ion, China. Demerara, India, Natal, New 
Zealand, United States, West Indies, &e.—Specimen Paper forwarded free by post on application 
to the Oitice of “ ‘The European Mail,”’ Colonial Buildings, 444 Cannon Street, London. 


oJ OHN BOURNE & CO., Engineers, Shipbutlders, and 
mtractors, 66 Mark Lane, London, E.C. ‘All kinds of Machinery supplied. Also, 
Mr. Bourne’ sW orks on the Steam Engine. 


Ont \GRAMS.—The ST: ATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA. 

IGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 
free. _BRINISH and PORELGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Street. 
Covent it Garden, London, 


STAIN ED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
RATIONS. HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medal, London’and Paris. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES _ for 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
2% and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., AnD 
CLEV ELAND _WORKs. 


NOTICE. —FURNITURE.—INTENDING BUYERS are 
REMINDED that 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY’S 
SPECIAL DESIGNS ARE REGISTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL, 
And will be sent free by Post, upon application, addressed in full to 
No. 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, 
© London, WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER MAKERS to Iler Majesty, 
I. R. tH. the > Prince of W ales, and H.1.M. the Emper ror ot Russia. 


al T T 

BeEvst TEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 

S. BURTON'S Stock on Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots stands 
unrivalled, either for extent or moderateness of prices. He also supplies Bedding manufactured 
on the premises, and Bed-hangings of guaranteed quality. Patent Lren Beds teads, fitted 
with sora joints and patent sacking, from Ils. each, Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
in great variety, from 28s. to £30, Complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in Mahogany, Fancy 
Woods, Polished and Japanned Des al, lw ays on show. These are made at the Manufactory, 
8t Newman Street, and every articie is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. the Set of Five Pieces, 


FLOORING. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, nishing Ironmonger, by a) appointment, to the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGL E containing upwards of 700 IMustrations of his unri- 
valled Stuck, with Lists trices and Plans of the large Show-rooms, post free. 


39 Oxtord Street, W.; 1, 1A, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 
1 Newman Yard. With the present RAILWAY FAC Il TITIES the cost of delivering Goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will 
alw alway 8, when. desired, undertake de livery at a small fixed rate. 


AMERIC AN BOWLING ALLEYS.— 


W. HAWKE & SON, Wild Court, aeages Wild Street, Drury Lane, London, W.C, 
Contract to deliver and fix comple te AMERICAN BOWLING AL "LEYS in Mansions and 
Public Institutions in any part of the Kingdom. 


+ ARLES WATSON & CO. invite attention to the 
CORNHILL SHERRY as their speciality, pure, elegant, and recherché, and 
worthy of fa place on any Gentleman’ s Table, 


rue CORNHILL SHERRY. Elegant, Pale, and Dry. 


30s. per Dozen. Carriage paid. 


QUEENSLAND. 
UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 


IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869. Land acquired on easy Terms. Assisted and Free 
Passages. Information and particulars to be obtained on application. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
___Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 
VERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIED 
TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 
From 
— Saturday, at 2 p.m. 


From MARSEILLEs. 
GIBRALTAR 


” 
” ” Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 
” 

” 
Saturday, Feb. 5,2 p.m. Sunday, Feb. 13, 7 a.m. 
And every alternate And every alternate 
Saturday thereatter. Sunday thereatter. 


JAPAN 
AUSTRALLA ...... And every Fou And every Fourth 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 


And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam aaa Company's Steamers, 
* foll Reduced Rates will be charged to Bom! 
Southampton £72 First Chase £45 Second Class. 
From £70 ” £43 
Toes of ae through Egypt. <A cor ling Reduction will be ‘made in the Rates from 
mbay t 
For further oe aay at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 
Oriental Place, Southam 
PEPFORD HOTEL, Brighton.— Every endeavour is made 


to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. The oe Room, with extensive 
andi to “The MANAGER” will be 


Saturday, Feb. 19,2 { Sunday, Feb. 27,7 a.m. 
rt 


Sea frontage, has been 
promptly attended to. 
__ Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


“YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 
he _e* .W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


gy OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
(THOMAS D. MARSHALL’S WELL-MADE BOOTS.— 


Kid Elastic Boots, 16s. 6d. Gentlemen's Elastic Boots for Walking or Dress, 21s. 
Tustrated Catalogue post-free. THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxtord Street, London, W. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S CELEBRATED 


FLLECTRO-SILVER PLATE. — Guaranteed Quality. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE.— Old Goods Replated and 


Regilt equal to New at very Moderate Prices. 


ADDRESS ONLY 71 anp 72 CORNHILL; 76, 77, ann 78 


OXFORD STREET. 
ENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 
No Key being used, the Watch is kept free from Dust, and is perfectly Air-tight; they 
eapecially adapted and recommended for the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and Travellers and 
are sent safe by post to all parts of the World. 
£s. d. £ s.d. £ s.d. £ 8s. d. £ 8. d. 
lo 10 0 15 0 2100 


30 35 0 0 each, 
SILVER .. 5 5 0 8 8 0 1212 0 200 Bou , 
BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS upon Watches, Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
Jewellery, post free, 2d. each, 
STEAM FAcTORyY—58 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


WATSON & CO, 30 CORNHIILL 


(opposite Royal Exchange). 


(HE CORNHILL SHERRY. Rich Gold. 30s. per Dozen, 


Carriage paid. 


| (HARLES WATSON & CO, 30 CORNHILL 


(opposite Royal Exch: ange), 


] EQUEST the favour of a Visit to their old- established ‘Cellars, 
30 Cornhill, containing a large Stock of the finest OLD WINES of every 
country, some curious and rare, to please the most critical Connoisseurs. 
A fully descriptive Price List sent free. 


ENEDICTINE—LIQUEUR from the MONKS of the 
ABBEY of FECAMP, founded in the Year 1510—is the finest and most beneficial 
Liqueur known. May be procured trom all respectable Wine Merchants, 
Sole Agent (to the Trade only): 
Mr. EMIL HEMKEN, vv Cullum Street, London, E.C. 


CLARETS.—T. O<. LAZENBY, 
90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W., Wine Merchant. 
No. 1. —Family (Vin Ordinaire) 
» 3.—Dinner Claret . eee (Sound full Bordeaux)..... 
“ 5.—Dessert Claret (Fine flavoury Bordeaux) 


LAZENBY & SON S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
©* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebr ated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Nume, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Pub 
90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 ‘Trinity 
Street, London, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Klizabe he Laz euby. ‘* 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 


being abore the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British. Freeh. Prussian, Russian, Italian, 
Dutch, and other Governments, One Pint of fine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 2jd. Most con- 
venient and economic is Stock.” 
CAUTION.—Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron Lienia, whose Signature 
is on every genuine 
sk for “* Liebig Company’ 3 Extract, ad and not | for Liebig" s Extract of Meat. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHtT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual sini for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHUEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


ic. 


Sir WENRY MARSITI, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
“T consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light- -Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Vil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a the rapeutic ag rent of great value.” 

Mr. EDWARD SMITH, Medical Otiicer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his work “On Consum: tion, ‘a ‘writes —" We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil M4 a is uniy crsaily admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh. 


ie: only in capsuled IMPERIAL HMalf-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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ue CALCUTTA and SINGAPORE TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
CAPITAL £600,000, IN 60,000 SHARES OF £10 EACITI. 
Deposit £1 per Shure on Application, and £1 per Share on Allotment. 
Further Payments—On the Mth April, £2; on the 15th July, £2; on the Ist October, £2; and 
on the 15th January, 1871, £2. 
Directors. 
Cisirass :—Sir JAMES CARMICIIAEL, Bart. (Chairman of the Submarine Telegraph 
ompany). 
PUILIP P. BLYTH, Esq. (Director of London and County Bank). 
RICHARD 8S, CANKRIEN, Esq., Upton Park, Slough. 
J. J. FALCONER, Esq. (Director of the Bank of Australasia). 
FRANCIS GISBORNE, Esq., Holme Hall, Bakewell. 
JAMES E. McCONNELL, Esq., C.E., 2 Deau’s Yard, Westminster. 
M. H. MARSH, Esq., Ramridge, Andover ; and of Queensland.* 
ILENRY MOOR, Esq. (Chairman of the Mediterranean Extension Telegraph Company). 
The Hon. ASHLEY PONSONBY (Director of the Submarine Telegraph Company). 
Sir JOHN SIMEON, Bart., M.P., 72 Eaton Place. 
R. R. TORRENS, Esq., M.P. (late Treasurer for South Australia), 
Engineers. 
Sir SAMUEL CANNING (Consulting Engineer). 
ROBERT SABLNE, Esq. 


Bankers. 
LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, 2! Lombard Street and Branches. 
Secretary pro tem.—Il. C. DARLINGTON, Esq. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The object of this Company is to lay down a Submarine ag Cable between Caleutta 
and Singapore, with intermediate Stations at Penang and ¥ Its length wi ill be 1,825 
poe miles ; the sea is well sounded throughout, and the C Sable will be laid in a depth not 
exceeding 100 fathoms, thus escaping the risks to which deep-sea Telegraphs are exposed both in 
laying and subsequent maintenance. ‘The form of Cable will be of a heavy and substantial 
type, and has been carefully adapted to the depth and nature of the bottom. 


The proposed Submarine Telegraphs to China and to Australia are to meet at Singapore, 
which will thus become the great Central Station at which the China, Java, and Australian 
essages will arrive fur redistribution to India and the various European Countries. A large 
number of Messages will, moreover, be transmitted by this Company’ s Line. specially aelatine 
to the trade of Singapore, Malacca, and Penang. This er: 3 Line will also exclusively 

accommodate the trade of Bengal and British Burmah, which in 1867 amounted to £39, 
sterling, representing nearly half the total trade of India, and including about half the trade 
between India and China, and nearly the whole of the trade of Singapore and the other Straits 
Settlements with India, 
This emg s Cable will form an alternative route for Australia, Java, China, and Singa- 
etween India and Sin, re, and ample work will exist both for the proposed 
yore re Telegraph between Galle and Singapore, as well as for the Calcuttaand Singapore Line. 


The length of the Line required to connect Singa ee with Bombay (the starting point of the 
proposed Submarine Line to Aden and Suez), w het! proceeding vid Calcutta or vid Galle, is 

isely the same in each case ; so that the Calcutta Line will be equally available with the 
Gaile Line for the t ot 4 tween Europe and the Countries to the East of 


<= Shipping ¢ entered and cleared at Singapore and the - Settlements in 1868 amounted 

to 13,246 Vessels, representing 1,917,033 Tcuns, and the Annual ‘Trade amounts to nearly 

It is proposed to charge a Tariff of £1 7s. for a Message of 20 Words between Singapore and 
Calcutta ; the present Tariff between Calcutta and London yg £2 17s., making together £4 4s. 
between London and Singapore. 

It is estimated, taking the Trade and Shipping as a basis, that 92,000 China Messages (reduced 

20 Words each), and 56,000 Java and Australian Messages, will arrive annually at Singapore, 
besides 66,000 Messages specially relating to the Trade of Singapore, Malacca, and Penang— 
making, in aul, 244,000 Messages annually concentrated at Singapore for re-distribution. 

It may reasonably be estimated that the Calcutta-Singapore Line will convey at least Half of 
the Total Number of Messages, especially taking into account that it will accommodate the 
‘Trade of Lee y equally well with the Galle Line, and that the latter will not accommodate 
the Bengal Trade. 

Upon this Estimate, and at the proposed Tariff, the gross Annual Income from Half of the 

‘otal Number of Messages will fe £162,000, Deducting £25,000 for working Expenses, and 
10 per cent. of the Kesidue, or £13,700, for Reserve Fund, there remains a net Annual Income of 
£123,300, or a Dividend of over 20 per cent. upon the Company's Capital. 


A Tender has been accepted from Messrs. Siemens Brothers, which provides for the Manu- 
facture aud Laying of the Cable within 12 months, at a cost of £557,000, of which £94,000 will 
remain bg ee until the whole Line has been successfully laid, and £69,000 will be retained 
until the Line has been maintained in good working order for 30 days. ‘The Contract Price 
includes the Cost of Stations. Land Connections, Instruments, and of a Repairing Steamer, 
which is to be handed over to the Company. 

An arrangement has been made with the Submarine Telegraph Company for the Manage- 
ment of this Company’s Business in England, and for the Collection and Transmission of 
Messages from the United Kingdom to Singapore. 


The Memorandum and Articles of Association, and Copies of the Agreements entered into, 
can be -— on | emma to the Solicitors, or at the Offices of the Company, where Prospectuses 
can be obtaine 


Applications for Shares must be left at the Company’s Bankers. 
The following Contract has been entered into. 
ant January, 1870.—Tender by Messrs. Siemens Brothers, addressed to Sir James Carmichael, 


(THE CALCUTTA and SINGAPORE TELEGRAPH COM- 


PANY, Limited.—The List of Applications for Shares will Close on Monday the 7th 
inst. for London, and on Tuesday the 8th for the Country, 


rE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 18383, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


BRanNcuEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
fong Kong. 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers: 
and a allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 per cent. per ann., oy to 12 months’ Notice of baa 
At4 ditto dit 6 yhoo 
Ats ditto dit to 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, sidiumaas of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and F ‘oreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken, 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Fepsions realized. 
Every other of £ Money Agency, British and Indian, 


—— J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
Rock LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806, 


15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Directors. 
G. P. Bidder, Esq. Theat Gen. Sir Ay St. P. Lawrence, 
J. G. Dodson, Esq., M.P. K.C 
D. A. Freeman, Esq. c. 2. "Esq. 
i. A. Fuller, Ea. J. D. Magens, Esq. 


C. Rivaz, Esq. 


E 
R. Hudson. E ERS V. B. Towse. Esq. 
J. Kelk, Esq. H. Tritton, Esq. 
8. Laurence, E 8. H. Twining, Esq. 
1. Longden, 


The ROCK LIFE COMPANY, which | upwards of Half 
a Century, has an Acewnulated Fund of more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING, 
invested in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Securities : 

Viz. on August 20, 1868 , eee 

Sum Assured—inclusive of Bonus Additions—at that ‘date: 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton — 

3 per ent. interest) cece 

is less than o1 


£3,172,604 15 8 
5,380,750 211 


1,481,569 0 4 


if the Fun’ 


Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies seseee 2,895,059 19 9 
Amount of Profits divided for the Seven Years ending 20th 

A 532,369 7 8 
Annual ° ee 314967 14 3 
Total Claims paid—inciusive of Bonus Additions ..........ss0+ee-+ 6,627,014 7 7 


Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every information, to be obtained on application, 

RAYDEN, Actuary. 

Ii, W. PORTER, Sub-Actuary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
CHIEF OrFICE~ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Branxco—29 PALL MALL. 
Medical Referee~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
Finr, Lire, and Marine ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
FIRE DUTY.—This ‘Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for FIRE Inst RANCES 
Life Assurances w ithe or W thous, participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Protit every re Ye 
Any sum up to £15,000 nuevas = ie same Life. 
‘The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A liberal participation in Protits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Otlice whose resources have been 
— by the experience of a Century and a Half. 
Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803. 

CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 
moderate rates of premium. 

The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
annual cost of from Is. 6d. per cent. upwar 

Septennial Policies charged only Six Years’ Premium. 

Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 

¢ usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES MOLLAND, Superintendent. 


SQcorrish UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (FIRE 
LIFE). 


Established 1824, and tt by Royal Charter. 
LONDON—37 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 


The following results of the Operations during the Year ending August 1, 1869, — —— 
at the Forty-titth Annual Court of Proprietors, held at Edinburgh on the Ist day of December 


186y, namely 
Number of Life Policies issued, 889. 
Sums Insured thereby 0 
Yielding in New Premiums 
Invested Funds .... 
‘Ainount of Life Insurances in force cee 
The Total of the Compas" all’ “sources ‘now 
AMOUNES tO 224,602 2 
Copies of nearest andall other information, may be obtained at ‘the ‘Offices of the 5 
as above, or at any of the Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, “Secretary. 
37 Cornhill, London. JOUN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


LE E ASSURANCE.—The Accumulated and Invested Funds 
of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its Annual Revenue now 
amount to— 


= 
& 


Accumulated and Invested fA, 900 
Annual Revenue, upwards of.... (00,000 
The Profits of the Company have been divided on Seven occasions since 1825, when the Com- 
pany was established, and on each occasion large and important benetits have been given to the 


Assured. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS IN 1870. 
All who now assure will pate. 
fulli tion as to the Company's Principles and Practice, 


A Prospectus, ¢ 
will be forwar ded on mantication:. 
Agencies in every Town of importance throughout the Kingdom. 
Agencies in India and the Colonies. 
H. JONES wanes. General Secretary for England, 
London_s? King William Street, E.C. 


JOHN O'HAGAN, Resident Secretar: West End Office. 
London—% Pall Mall East. 


Edinburgh—3 George Stre eet. 
Dublin—té Upper Sackville Street. 
SPECIAL NOTICE OF 


ue SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE THIRTY-NINTH YEAR of Fs meee WILL CLOSE on MARCH 1, 1870. 


Proposals lodged at the Head Office or any of the Agencies on or before that date will secure 
the eee of the Current Year’s Entry, and of One Year's additional Bonus over later 


The ae Profits belong to the Members exclusively, who are expressly exempted from: 


personal liability. 
ADDITIONS AS AT Ist MARCTI, 186s. 
A Policy for £1,000, opened before March 1832, amounted to .. 
A Policy for £1,000, opened before March 1837, amounted to 
And proportionally in regard to subsequent. Pol 3 
Assurances At March 1, 141 
Accumulated Funds 1,817,637 
Annual Kevenue £177 856 ; Intere: £72,104) 219,960 
Proposals and every information may be obtained at the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 
HEAD Orrick—26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpbon Orricke—30 GRACECHYRCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCHIBALD T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Epinspurcu—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
Lonpox—69 LOMBARD STREET. 

The TWENTY-EIGHT . vegioilccniens REPORT and BALANCE-SHEET may be obtained. 
at any of the Company's Offi 

The Company provides Ao ‘its Me according to the well-known “ Carlisle Tables of 
Mortality,” reckoning on Interest a ree per Cent. (although the average rate realized is 44 
per cent.), and valuing only the * Sons ” or * Net” Premiums. 


The Balance-Sheet shows the ore Assets : 


Gcorrisi 


Consols, &c. (Market Value, £70,000) ......... £65467 8 
Loanson Land . 319,215 17 5 
Ditto on own Policies within their present Value 19,389 14 1L 
Ditto other Securities 12,860 7 9 
Premises in Edinburgh. London. &e. 22: 9,962 
n Bank, awaiting Investment; and Cash. 31,369 10 4 
premiums due at May 15, 1869, since received 2 


Invested Funds, ...£476,515 18 8 

The Company’s Assets consist further of the present value of the future Net Premiums, which» 
at May 1868 ms £397,415 17s. 7d., and the value of Ke-assurance Volicies held from other Oftices, 
l6s. 

hese Assets are far more than equivalent to the Company’s obligations. The Paid-up 

Capltal and Reserve afford in themselves the a to the Assured of an excess of actual funds 
beyond the present value of the obligations, equal to 20 per cent. of that value. 

The Company's funds have never been diminished by loss through investments. It has no 
Agencies out of the United Kingdom. 


Large Bonus Additions have been made to the Policies from time to time. The last (in 1868) 
was at the rate of £1 10s. per Cent. per Annum. 


The new Lire Policies of the last Three Years have amounted to £918,000. 
JOHN M. M'CANDLISH, Manager. 
WM. PORTEOUS, Secretary in London. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 


FEBRUARY Number ready. 
CAPITALISTS. ESTORS, TRUSTEES 


The 
SUARENOLD INV 
find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. si ARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852. > 


[AWE oo in search of good sound DIVIDEND SECURI- 

ng from 5 to 25 per cent. per annum, should at once te y tothe Undersigned 

for ETE GUIDE. Fy or, free per post for 13 ing clear, concise, and 
reliable. JOHN R. PIKE, 3 Crown London, 


FIELD S “UNITED KINGDOM” SO: AP. —( Registered.) y 
This beautiful Soap is made in Six varieties_White and Brown Windsor, Honey and 
Glycerine, &e.—each Tablet having a distinctive Tint and Perfume, the whole forming a 
combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d. per Tablet. See 
Name on each. Wholesale of 

J. C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, §.E, 
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The Setarday 


5, 1870. 


BOOKS, &c. 


+ ro 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
Nearly all the aay Py Books advertised in this day's “ Saturday Review” are 
in Circulation at MUD ELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 
increases, and an amp Ie is provided of all Books as they 
Pr Societies su rolled on Liberal Term A New 
Edition of the LIBRARY CATALOGU JE is now spool Ny price One Shilling. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 
for a constant succession of the best New Books, One — per annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. ae AP BOOKS.—See 


room Tables, and Wedding Presents School P: = izes, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBR ARY, 
‘Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


I jON DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. Patron—H. k. HI. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL 
of CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Fifteen Volumes are ver to Country, and Ten to "Town, Members. Reading-room open 


Catal (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—SURPLUS 
COPIES of Milman’s Annals of St. Paul's ; Abbey; Keble’s 
Life ; Bulwer’s Historie Characters’; Kinglake’s Crimea, Vols. III. and 1V.; and many other 
are now on SALE at greatly uced Prices. Catalogues Gratis, 
BULL'S LIBRARY, 9 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


~ Q(\Q) SECOND-HAND BOOKS offered at extremely LOW 
pe for One Stamp. 


PRICES for Cash. A New Clearance CATALOGUE just published. By 
___ London: BICKERS & SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


BICKERS | & SON’S CATALOGUE of STANDARD and 
LLUSTRATED WORKS, carefully selected from their Stock of Lea of 35,000 
el including the best Editions of the best Books, bound in the best mann: 
Gentlemen or enlarging their should write for this to No.1 
Leicester Square,W.C. 


AN GLICAN. CONVENT, Oxford.—THE BUILDER of this 
Week contains View and Plan of the Convent of the Holy Trinity, Oxford—Portrait 
of Mr. Charles Barry—The Materials Fond Sound Houses—Mortuaries for Large Towns—Terra 
‘Cotta, and other Papers; with Art News and Notes of Sanitary Works, Drainage, Water, 
‘Church Building, &c. 4d.; or by post, 5d. 

1 York Street, Covent Garden, W. = And all Newsmen. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 


A SPIRITUAL and MOST PRECIOUS PEARL, teaching 
English bss Seve ent the Cross. By OTHO WERMULLERUS. Translated into 
Eondon TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapsid 
This day is published, 1s. ; 


Poles, WIRES, and CABLES; or, Electric Telegraphs, their 
Commercial Advantages ond Christian Aspects. 
Printed and Published by E. J, Francis, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
: Sold by PoTrLE & Sons, Royal Exchange. And all B 
Just published, 


BEN RHYDDING and the TREATMENT of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. By W. MAc.£op, M.D.,F.R.C.P. Edin., Senior Physician to Ben Rhydding, 
Consulting Physician to the Ilkley H heer 

London: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


ON SOME of the MORE OBSCURE FORMS of NERVOUS 
1% a By Mr. Harry Loss, M.R.C.S.E., &c., 31 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 

mdon 

‘This important Work can be obtained of JouN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Price 8s. 6d. Illustrated. 

“The “Author: 's skill in Gempeds isably displayed. We have rarely met with a work which 
exhibits th p of mind in happier combination.” 
Medical Cir rcular. 


ON the POSSIBILITY of LONG-CONTINUED ABSTI- 


NENCE FROM FOOD. By W.-M. WILKINSON. With Supplementary Remarks by 
Dr. J. J. GARTH WILKINSON. 60 pp. Post free, ls. 
London : J. BurRNS, 15 Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C. 


Price 6d. 
TPTHE TREATMENT of LUNATICS: a Reply to the 
“Lancet” Annotation of Saturday, January 22, 1870. By MEDICO-PsYCHOLOG ICUS. 
JOuN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Just : published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts | and Cases | in 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. sd. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Ca: Cases, Bs. 6d. 


JYPILEPSY and its CURE. By Gro. M.D., F.R.C.S. 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all 


POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘The attention of Schoolmasters and Heads of Colleges is respectfully requested to 
the following eminently useful Series of French Class Books, which have enjoyed 
an unprecedented popularity. A detailed Prospectus on application. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of F RENCH GRAMMARS; 


cumerising the Substance of all the most app i French 8 extant, but ast 
especiall ly of the Standard Work “ La Gr des G “" l by the 
French Academy and the University of Paris ; ure numerous Excicae and Examples 
illustrative of every Rule. By Dr, V. DE Fivas, M.A., F.E.L.S., Member of the Gram- 
‘matical Society of Paris, &c. Thirty-second Edition, Imo. strongly bound, 3s. 6d.—A 
KEY to the same, 3s. 6d. 


“ At once the simplest and most complete grammar of the French language. ‘To the il t) 
effect is almost as if he looked into a Map, so well defined is the course of study as cugleiend rd 
M. de Fivas.”—Literary Gazette. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN FRENCH CON- 


VERSATION, Eighteenth Edition, 18mo. strongly half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


DE FIVAS’ BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, 


ANCIENS et MODERNES. Ouvrage Classique, & l'usage des 
tions. Thirteenth Edition, 12mo. bound, 3s. 33. 6d. 


DE FIVAS’ INTRODUCTION ala LANGUE FRANCAISE; 
ou, Fables et Contes Choisis; Anecdotes Instructives, Faits Mémorables, &e. Twenty-first 
Edition, 12mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 


DE FIVAS’ LE TRESOR NATIONAL; or, Guide to the 
‘Trensiation of English into French at Sight. Fourth Edition, 12mo. bound, 2s. 6d.— 
4 KEY to the same, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 


SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES in CHURCH HISTORY: the Rise of the bag rr 
“An 


Power—Benefit of Clergy—Excommunication. By Henry C. Lia, Author o 
Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy.” 8vo. pp. 561, cloth, Ws. 6d. (This day. 


THE ANDES and the AMAZON; or, Across the Continent of 
South America. By JAMES Orton, M.A. Dedicated to Professor Darwin. Post ayo, 
with Map and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. (This day 


ACROSS AMERICA and ASIA: Notes of a Five Years’ 
Journey around the World; and of Residence in Arizona, Japan, and China, By 
Professor RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, of Harvard University. and sometime Superintendent of 
the Santa Rita Mines in Arizona. Koyal 8vo. with 25 Illustrations and 4 Maps, cloth 
extra, I6s. 

“A glance at the ciscamssanoes under which the journeys were made, and at the unusual 
onportanties ene to him by positions which his scientitic ability obtained, — show us that, 
even if Mr. Pumpelly had been the most ordinary of observers, his hardly have 
failed to be valuable, as a collection of statements and record of facts. But | the reader who 
turns to the volume itself will agree with us that he has given to it the additional value of 
vivid and powerful description. and has TS produced with rare ability the life and varied interest 
of his journey.” — Atheneum, January 29, 1870. 


THE ROMANCE of SPANISH HISTORY; omprising the 


most Wonderful, Picturesque, and Romantic Episodes and a laman 800 B.C. to 
363.4.D. By JOHN S.C. ABBOTT. 8vo. With numerous Illustrations, 9s. 


“ Will well repay perusal." —Pall Mall Gazette. 


MEMOIRS of the WAR of ‘76 in the SOUTHERN DEPART- 
MENT of the UNITED STATES. a Henry Lee, Licutenant-Colonel of the 
Partisan Legion during the American Wai A New Edition with Revisions, and a 
Biography of the Author, by Ropert E, Tee, late Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
Army. 8vo. 16s. 

= work from the pen of General Lee would command attention, and there are features 
ae the present volume of peculiar interest.”—Saturday Review. 


NORMANDY PICTURESQUE: a New Artistic Book of 
Travel. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of * Artists and Arabs,” &c. Demy 8vo. cloth 
extra, with numerous Illustrations, 

“ A charming volume of sketches of places, buildings, and people in one of the most interest- 
ing parts of France. ‘The author and artist is Mr. Henry Blackburn, whose previous works on 
Spain, the Pyrenees, and the East haye given him a name for this species of graceful Art- 
literature."—Daily News. 


A SEARCH for WINTER SUNBEAMS in the RIVIERA, 
CORSICA, ALGIERS, and SPAIN. By the Hon. SAMUEL S. Cox. With numeroue 
Woodcuts, ‘Chromolithographs, and Steel Engravings. 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 

“One of the most interesting chapters in a fascinating book is that entitled ‘ Arnone the 

Kabyles,’ a people whose land has not yet become part of the modern fashionable tou x aa 

ol n 


STRUGGLES and TRIUMPHS ; or, Forty Years’ Recollections 
of P.T. BARNUM. Written by Himself. 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“Contains a greater number of good stories than almost any recent work within our 
recollection; its sketch of the adventures and expedients, the achievements and disasters of a 
life in which the erratic genius and eccentric enterprise characteristic of the typical Yankee 
have been developed to their highest Berar is full of interest.”"—Saturday Review. 


HITHERTO: a Story | of Yesterdays. By the Author of “ The 


Gayworthys.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“ Our readers may order this book from the library without fear. There are touches ot 
nature and family scenes which will find a ready response in. the female heart; and there is 
nothing that can offend the of the most fastidious critic." — Atheneum. 

* Never could Idyll boast a nobler rustic lover than Richard Hathaway ; and never has a 
scene of rustic love been described with more simple grace and quiet humour than the episode 
of Annie’s disgrace and the * worrying’ of her hideous bonnet. For any sning, equally good, 
one 1s thrown back upon the recollections of Maggie, in * ‘The Mill on the Floss. 

Illustrated London Neus. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


Ready, Svo. pp. 77, sewed, 23. 


JNGLISH PARTIES and CONSERVATISM. By B. R. 
DuDLeY BAXTER, M.A. 
London : RosertT Joun Busi, 32 Charing Cross, S 


Now “ready, , New Edition for 1870, with all the new ; Knights. 


pos PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 


1870 (Thirtieth year), containing all the new Peers, Baronets, Knights, Knights of the 
Bath, Bishops, Privy Councillors, &c., corrected throughout on the highest authority 
WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. And all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 28.3 by post, 2s. 2d. 
{NGLISH LAW and TRISH TENURE. By Freperics 
Waymouti Gipss, C.B. 
AM Rrpeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


Just ready. demy Svo, cloth lettered, 38.5 by post, 3s. 6d. 


TRELAND in 1839 and 1869. By H. S. Tompson, late 


President of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
London: DORRELL & SON, Charing Cross, S.W. Dublin: HopcGeEs, Foster, & Co. 


POPULAR GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE in One Volume; con- 
taining a Practical Grammar; Undine, a Tale, with Explanatory Notes; and a Vocabulary 
of 4,500 Words synonymous in E nglish and German. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 8s. With KEY, 10s. 6d. KEY, separate, 2s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Fourth Edition, 


crown 8yo. cloth, 23. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. 


crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMIDT'S HENRY VON 


EICHENFELS. Seventh Edition, crown &vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN, Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK: Exercises in German 


Penmanship, engraved on Steel. 4to. sewed, 2s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes and Complete 
Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d. 

EGMONT: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Gorter. 

WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By SCHILLER. 

GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By GorTuHe. 

PAGENSTREICHE: a Page's Frolies. By KorzEBuK. 

EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By LESSING. 

UNDINE: a Tale. By Fouguf. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN POETS. 


THE LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in the GERMAN 


LANGUAGE. By Mrs. FALCK LEBAHN. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 


THE LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in GERMAN 
READING. By Mrs. FALCK LEBAHN. Containing Fifty Short Moral Tales, &c. Cloth, 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS' HALL COURT, 


Fifth Edition, 


LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLV., is. 
published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
1, MR. TENNYSON’S HOLY GRAIL. 
2. LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 
3. MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 
4. THE LAND QUESTION IN FRANCE. 
5. ERA OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 
6. NEW ZEALAND AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
7. PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
8. MISS AUSTEN AND MISS MITFORD. 
9. THE BYRON MYSTERY—MRS. STOWE’S VINDICATION. 
10. THE IRISH CAULDRON. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
BLACKWoop's MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 1870. 


No. DCLII. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
University Tests. Dem mocracy Parent t the Seas. 
Earl's Dose. Part IV. ‘The Coming Sessio 
The Opening of the Suez Canal. Part IT. Upon the Em loys meat ¢ Rhymed Verse in 
John. Part IV. Engli edy. By the Author of 
Cornelius O' Dowd : Words without Music_ “Wa 


‘alum- 
Men—Talk-* Gambits”—A Small Clerical Poster 
‘ror. 

WILLIAM _Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and ‘London. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No, COS 
(For FEBRUARY), 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

1. Half a Century of French Comedy. M St. Paul's Latest Enemy. 


Which is the Heroine ? Cos F and their Functions. 
3. The Brehon Law. 7. Odds a 


4, Annie with the Madonna Face. 8. Comatey Pistures: Plain and Varnished. 
Dublin : GEORGE HERBERT. London : Hurst | & BLACKETT. 


In 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 1s. 6d. No. XXVIII. FEBRUARY, 


'MHE ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by 

LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
CONTENTS : — 


The Peaks of Primiero: a Paper read before the Alpine Club on January 25, 1870. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Notes on Photography in the High Alps: a Paper read cel _ Alpine Club on | 


December 15, 1869. By the Rev. H. B. GEorGE, M.A. F.R 
On the Contributions of the Rev. Henry Moseley, F.R.S. to a _—_ of Glacier 
Motion, and the Present State of the Problem. By WILLIAM MATHEWS, Jun. 
The Lofoten Islands. By T. G. Bonney, M.A. F.G.S. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE ACADEMY. 


HE FIFTH NUMBER of “THE ACADEMY,” a New 


Literary Review and Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and 
Art, will be published on SATURDAY, February 12, and ADVERTISEMENTS 
received not later than Monday, February % 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


GWENDOLINE’S HAZ. VY 2 


A NEW and Interesting SERIAL TALE, is now appearing in | 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


ALL INTERESTED IN SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC "OPINION ” for FEBRUARY.—The Monthly 


Office, 75 Great Queen Street, London, W. Cc. ian 


VANITY FAIR: a Weekly Show of Political, “Social, and 


Lit terary Wares, published every Saturda: 


ay, 
The Second Volume. 26 Chromo-Lithograph of Living Statesmen and 
Celebrities, is now ready, 21s. 


Otice, : 27" Tay istock Street, Covent Garden, London, W Cc. 
Every Saturday, 6a, ; 6d, ; Stamped, 7d. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
Conrents OF No. LXXI., FEBRUARY 5, 1870: 


LEADING ARTICLES. Cee for Agricultural 
The Emperor and his Ministry. 
and Discontent. The Subjection of Women. 
What the Council comes to. The Condition and Prospects of France. 
The Control System and the Army. From an Englishman in Spain. 
‘The Stability of our Commercial Treaty | The Duke of Edinburgh in Calcutta. 
with France. Queen's Plates, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Windham on Bull-Baiting. 
State Aid for Emigration. 
The Parochial Exhibition at Brussels. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
The Successor to Lord Derby. 
The State and Emigration. 
Railway Accidents and Workmen's 
Trains, 
The Southwark Election. 
M. Olivier and the French Press, 
Palliser and Whitworth. 
Sir J. Hawley’s Resolutions. “ Hitherto.” 


OccASIONAL NoTes. ForeiGN AFFAIRS. Scummary or News. 
__ Office, 2 Northumberland Street, (Charing Cross. 


REVIEWS. 
M. Michelet on Education. 
Hart's Army List. 


Nearly ready, 


‘THE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
Newmay, D.D. 


London: Burns, OATES, & Co., 17 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


By Jonny Henry 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 3s. 
S{Gus of HOPE. By Emmy Bayne. 


B. M. PICKERING, 196 Piceadilly, W. 


Now ready, super-royal 8vo. with a Map and 80 Illustrations, extra cloth, 303, 
OURNAL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CORSICA. 


ré By Epwarp Lear. With 80 Illustrations (40 Full-page) drawn on Wood by the 
thor. 
London: Ropert Jous Busn, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Just out, Third Edition, cloth, 6s. 
ERMONS preached in St. James’s Chapel, York Street, 


the pauien, by the Rev. Srorrorp A. Brooks, M.A., Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to 


THE ART-JOURNAL: 


A Monthly Record of the Fine Arts, the Industrial Arts, and 
| the Arts of Design. 


With beautiful Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Published Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NuMBER. 


Line Engravings. 
1. DRIFT-WRECK FROM THE ARMADA, after P. R. Morzis. 
2. PROCESSION OF THE VIRGIN, after G. BELLINI. 
H 3. A SCENE OF THE DELUGE, from the Scul by L RDI. 


| LITERARY The Ideal in Art ; The est of the Holy Grail ; 
justrated ; ot 
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LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Unstamped, 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 


THE GRAPHIC 


For FEBRUARY 5 will contain the following Engravings by the most eminent Artists - 
’Twixt Axe and C Winter Feeding in Park. 
Site of the Art Exhibition at Rome. Christ See Meadow, Oxford. 
Seven Portraits of Brazilian Generals. Domesday 
Street Plug during the Frost. Colonel Boxer. 
Japanese Ladies. Colonel Boxer's Inventions. 
A London Slide. The Projectile Anchor. 
‘A Gale in the North Sea. 7 
And all the News of the Week, &c. &ec. &c. 


THE GRAPHIC is also published in Parts, 2s.6d. Part I. and IT. now ready. 


THE GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, ~ Ay 4 loose Numbers, price 2s. 6d.,can be obtained at 
Office, 190 Strand. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 768 pp. 3s. 6d. 


PEPYS’ 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


| A Verbatim Reprint of the Original Edition published 
in 1828, 5 vols. 


Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE, 


Will be immediately issued, with 7 Steel Portraits arranged as a Frontispiece, full 
Index, and Introductory Preface 


By JOHN TIMBS. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


GRAPHIC AMERICA. 


Will be ready on February 7, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 
N ATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT in EUROPE and 
AMERICA, By J. W. Probyy, Author of * Essays on Italy, Ireland, and the United 
States of America. 
_ London :  TRUBNER & Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


Ing vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Au HARD LIFE. By Martin Moncx. 


London: TrtBNeR & Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


POEMS. By 


London : Wn ITTAKER & Co. 


Brighton : THos. PAGE, 173 North Street. 


Just published, Is.; per post, 13 Stamps, 
(THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. By James Sanperson, 
Pall Mall East, London. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 — Cross. 
Just published, ls. 6d; per post. 
COLONIAL QUESTION. with the 


Colonies and Crown Colonies. An Attempt of the Passage between Scylla and Charybdis. 
With some Remarks on Pilots. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 


Now ready, Vol. IT. of the * Mermaid Series” of our Old Dramatists, crown 8vo. 
bevelled cloth, 5s. 


MPHE WORKS of CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, including 


his Translations. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Lieut.-Colonel F. CunNinGuam. 
J. Crocker BROTHERS, 303 and30 Strand, W.C. And all Booksellers. 


: THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
Next week will be published, 


LSTER TENANT-RIGHT for IRELAND; or, Notes 


upon — taken during a Visit to Ireland in 1868. By Rovert Russet, F.RB.S.E., 
Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 
Now ready, 8vo. 23. 6d. 


A2XITHMETIC ; Improved Methods of Teaching it. By A. 
SONNENSCHEIN and H. ARTHUR Nesbitt, M.A., London. First Part, INTEG AL. 
WHITTAKER & Co. 


ne cide charm of this work is very great; there are many sentences, many phrases, 
whine will linger long on the reader's aint but the chief value of the book will be in_ its 
substantive teaching and its remarkable powers of stimulating inquiry and thought. Mr. , 
“ae is one of the most justly conspicuous of London Preachers." —/’ccadilly Papers. | 

Brooke's are shrewd and always orthodox, but always readable. | 
Me i better off than man for he | to say, and says it.” 

Churchman’ Magazine. 
Tox, ADAMS, & Co., 32 Paternoster Row 


In large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 73. 6d. 


OUDON’S AMATEUR GARDENE CALENDAR; 
being a Guide as tow hat should be avoided as well as what should be done in a Garden pag 
Month. With numerous Original Illustrations. Almost entirely re- -written ve 1 date by 
, Rowinsoy, F.L.S., Author of * Gleanings from French Gardens,” 
FREDERICK WaRNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent a 
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Ldwar ulme, ustrated ; ny 3) 
| England with Special Reference to Objects of Art : 
pool, by L. Jewitt, F.S.A., Illustrated; Re-discovered 
uarries OF AnUco Marble; Presentation Casket to the King sod Queen of Belgium. Also 
full Accounts of the various Exhibitions in London, and a Sketch of the State of Art in 
| Scotland and the Provinces; Art-Gossip and Notabilia, xc. 
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[February 5, 1870. 


SIXTH THOUSAND, CHEAPER EDITION. 
IR C. W. DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN: 


a RECORD of TRAVEL in ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 
(AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, INDIA) DURING 1866-7. Crown 8vo. 
with Maps and Illustrations, 6s. 


“ His book will be useful to the rest of the world, because in some degree it | 


performs the same office for others which actual observation performed for 
him. It is a wonderful advantage to remind nations of the intense relativity 
of their point of view; for we are apt to be dominated by fixed ideas, sprung 
of our own local conceptions, and in consequence the action of all the rest 
of the world is something like an impenetrable mystery. Take Protection, for 
example. If there is a single object on which England can be fairly said to 
have a practically unanimous conviction, it is that Free Trade is a good thing, 
and that Protection in any guise is a thoroughly bad thing. In two of the 
countries which Sir Charles visited this conviction is held, with the serious modi- 
fication that Free Trade is a thoroughly good thing—for England; not so for 
Australia or America, Sir Charles Dilke’s short chapter on Protection is worth 
reading for the statement it contains of the greunds on which Australians and 
Americans cherish what all the most competent economists in Europe, and some 
writers even across the water, pronounce to be a demonstrated heresy. Sir Charles 
does not commit himself to the views of his friends, but propounds their case, just 


as he would do the case of the Mormons, and this is a very proper and useful thing | 


todo. As nobody trained in economic science is likely to be led away from saving 
doctrine by the colonial or American case, it will be harmless, as it certainly is 
interesting, to hear what the transgressors of the economic law of salvation have to 
say for themselves.”—Suturday Review. 


«* A Member of the English Parliament, who is one of the most enlightened men 
of his country, after having traversed all English-speaking countries, has written a 
book of extraordinary merit.”—M. Turers, in the French Corps Législatif, , 


“*T beg leave to mention that I have just received and read a copy of ‘ Greater 
Britain,’ the work recently published by Sir C. W. Dilke. The chapters on New 
Zealand are admirably graphic ; and the description of the Maories and of the diffi- 
culties of New Zealand warfare are true to the life.” 

Dispatch from the GOVERNOR of NEW ZEALAND to EARL GRANVILLE, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, this day. 
THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 


JUVENTUS MUNDI: 
Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. 
Crown 8vo. with Coloured Map, 10s. 6d. 


“ There is probably no other writer now living who could have done the work of this hook, 

ri y es in himself such wide and deep cultivation, so much practical know- 

h all his experience, and atter all his hard and long labour, preserves 

of mind. At any rate it would be difficult to point out a book 

j along with so much freshness of perception and 
“ness of presentation. "— Westminster Review. 


“ A volume which every reader will prize, however frequently he may dissent from its views, 


for the patience, the diligence, and the enthusiasm of learning of which it is the expression.” 
Spectator, 
*~ SECOND SERIES of HISTORICAL 
GLEANINGS. By J. E. THorotp Rocers, M.A. Containing Wiklif, 
Laud, Wilkes, Horne Tooke. Crown 8vo. 6s. (First Series, 4s. 6d.) [This day. 


A. DICTIONARY of CONTEMPORARY 


BIOGRAPHY. By FrepericK Martin, Author of ‘‘ The Statesman’s Year 
Book.” Extra fep. 8vo. és. (This day. 


SECOND EDITION, with APPENDIX. 


MPHE LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, 


Perpetual Curate of St. Mary’s, Brighton. By JosIAn BATEMAN, M.A., 


Author of ** The Life of Daniel Wilson,” &c, Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 8s. Gc. 
(This day. 

MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

SKETCHES, 1852 to i868. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Containing: The Emperor 
Nicholas—Duchess of Kent—Duchess of Gloucester—Lord Palmerston--Lord 
Lrougham—Bishop Blomfield—Archbishop Whately—Sir Wm. Napier—Lord Chan- 
cellor Campbell—Lady Lyron—Professor Wilson—Miss Mitford—Lord Macaulay, 
and many others. 


RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE of 


ENGLISH and FRENCH LITERATURE in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By H. T. W. Woop, B.A. Clare Coll. Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
This day. 


THIRD EDITION, now ready. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


FRECOLLECTIONS of OXFORD. By 


G. V. Cox, M.A., late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University, Crown 
Svo. ICs. Gd. 


A NEW NOVEL—“ The STORY of PAU- 


:” an Autobiography. By G.C. CLUNES. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of MARY RUS. 


SELL MITFORD. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’EsTRANGE. Second Edition, 
3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 

“There is no dealing with a collection of letters in topics so varied, so bright in style, so keen 
in their individual hum« re Ape any permissible limits. Their vivacity and elegance, the 
unforeseen turns of lang variety of allusions and anecdotes they contain, will give Mi 
Mitford a permanent the best letter-writers of our age.” 

Quarterly Review, January 1870, 


THE REV. J. E. AUSTEN-LEIGH’S LIFE 


of JANE AUSTEN, the Celebrated Novelist. 8vo. with Portrait and Illus. 
trations, 12s. 


“Miss Austen’s ‘ Life,’ as well as her talent, seems to us unique among the lives of authoresses 
of fiction.” —Quarterly Review, January 1870. 


AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jaye Austen, 


Forming the Second Volume of the New Edition y Miss Austen’s Novels, in, 
Five Monthly Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


“Miss Austen’s novels, says Southey, ‘are more true to, nature, and have, for 25 sym) me 
assazes of finer ‘ling, than any “othe rs of this age.” Sir Walter Scott and Are abisho) 
Whately, in the ier numbers of the * Quarterly Review,’ called the attention of the publig 

to their surpassing excellence.”—Quurterly Review 
* Shakespeare has neither equal nor second. But among the writers who have approached 
nearest to the manner of the great master, we have no hesitation in placing Jane Austen, 
woman of whom England is justly proud.”—LORD MACAULAY. 


THE DIARY of a PURITAN in the REIGN 


of KING CHARLES the FIRST; being Extracts from the Journal of 
Nehemiah Wallington. Edited by Miss WEBB, 2 vols. 21s, 

“ A man whose name deserves to be a familiar one with the modern English public. These 
volumes show how a true-learted man could be a thorough Puritan in thought and deed with- 
out exciting in modern eritics any of the disgust and contempt poured forth so freely by the 
author of Hudibras’ and the comedians of the Restoration.” —Spectator. 


NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING. 


THE FALL of BABYLON, as Foreshadowed 


in History and in Prophecy. By the Rev. Jon Cumminc,D.D. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIRS of the MARQUISE 


TAGU. By the Baroness Dr NOAILLES. 
Portrait, 


de MON. 


Crown 8vo, with Photographic 
(Jmmediately, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author 


of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 3 vols. , 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE: a Story of Modern 


Life. By Lady GeorGIANA FULLERTON. 3 vols. post Svo. 


SUSAN FIELDING: a Novel. By the Author 


of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 3 vols. 


“This story is one of the very best which have recently appeared. 


Tt is intensely interestin; 
keeping the reader's attention “alive from first to last. 


So true and vivid is the conception of 
the various characters, that we have sometimes a difficulty in realizing that we are, l 
only reading of the creation of an author's fancy.” lube. 


VIRGINIA RANDALL; 


York: a Novel. 2 vols. post Svo. 


“This book may be recommended for its story and for its sketches of life and aa On 80 
comparatively new a scene, to English novel-readers, as New York.” —Morning Los 


or, To-Day in New 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


Will be ready in a few days, the Second Edition of 


THE HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN: 


A Gascon Story. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Now ready, 1 vol, demy 8vo. 12s. 


RECESS STUDIES. 


Edited by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D 


CONTENTS: 
1, THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. By the Hon. Groncr BropricK. 


2. FROM PESTH TO a IN THE AUTUMN OF 1869. By Sir CHARLES 
EDWARD TREVELYAN, K.C 


3. THE ENDOWED ~aiaiiamne OF SCOTLAND. By Sir ALEXANDER GRAST, 
Bart., LL.D. 


4. THE GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF THE LAWS OF SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND. By Professor FLEEMLNG JENKIN, F.R.S. 
5. CHURCH TENDENCIES IN SCOTLAND. By the Rev. Ronenr Wattace, D.D. 


6. ON THE DECLINING PRODUCTION OF HUMAN FOOD IN IRELAND. DB¥ 
Dr. PLAYFAIR, C.B., M.P, 


7. SCOTCH EDUCATION DIFFICULTIES. By ALEXANDER Craia SELLAR, Esq. 


8. MR. MILL ON TRADES’ UNIONS—A CRITICISM. B LING, Esq.» 
Author of “ Letters from the Slave States.” eS ee 

9. ELECTION TRIALS AND INQUIRIES UNDER THE CORRUPT PRACTICES’ 
ACTS. By THomAs CHISHOLM ANSTRY, Esq. 


10. HINDRANCES TO AGRICULTURE, (From a Scotch Tenant Farmer’ ) 
By Hors, Esq. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 32 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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The Saturday Review. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. bound, 30s. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. 


By J. C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon, 
Author of “A Book about Doctors,” “A Book about Lawyers,” &c. 


From the Times, January 23.—“ This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all, laity as 
swell as clergy, will find entertainment and instruction ; a book to be bought and placed perma- 
nently in our libraries. It is written in a terse and lively style throughout. It is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic that serves to illus- 
trate the history of the English clergy.” . 

From the Standard, January 31.—*In Mr. Jeaffreson’s book every chapter bears marks of 
research, diligent investigation, and masterly views. We only hope our readers will for them- 
selves spend on these amusing. well-written volumes the time and care they so well deserve, for 
turn where we will we are sure to meet with something to arrest the attention and gratify the 


taste for pleasant, lively, and instructive reading.’ 


FURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, Thirty-ninth Edition, 1 vol. royal Svo. with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1870. Corrected by the Nobility, and Containing all the New Creations. 


“A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication.”— Times, 

“The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject."’—Spectator. 

“A bye of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the 
day.” —Post. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. Second 


Edition, 3 vols. 

The Times.—* This is a very interesting novel: wit, humour, and keen observation abound 
inevery page, while the characters are lifelike, and most accurately drawn. For a long while 
we have not met a work of fiction containing such a fund of varied entertainment. We fancy 
this is the writer's first novel, but the strength and purity of his style make us suspect that he is 
no novice in literature.” 

Saturday Review.—“Tt is a pleasure to hear the voice of a man who possesses a fund of 
original ideas, and expresses them felicitously, and often humorously, in singularly good 
English. Some of the chapters are rich in eerie tales and specimens of fantastic folk-lore, and 
are real ems in their way, perfect models of the story-teller’s art.” 

United Service Magazine.—* Every now and then in a generation a novel of exceptional 
force and originality asserts its mastery in the world of fiction, and, in its own way, like a giant 
towers above its contemporaries. Such a book is the * Annals of an Eventful Life.’” 

Post.—* A thoroughly original and brilliant novel. Every chapter is brisk, fresh, spark- 
ling, and strong. Though the author of the book which we recommend thus heartily for 
unusual power and distinctive brightness is pleased to withhold his name, we have no hesitation 
in saying that he is no novice in life or literary enterprise.” 


HAGAR. By the Author of “St. Olaves.” 


3 vols. 


THE DUKE’S HONOUR. By 


EpwarD 
Wirerrrornce, Author of “ Social Life in Munich,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A decidedly clever novel. The characters are drawn with skill and humour.”—A theneum. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 21s. 


. These stories are gems of narrative. Indeed, some of them, in their touching grace and 
simplicity, seem to us to possess a charm even beyond the author’s most popular novels.” —Echo. 


ONE MAIDEN ONLY. By E. 


Tarysn, Author of “ Stalice,” “Crowned,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


On Monday next, in 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, sewed, 

1s LIBERAL POLICY A FAILURE? By Exprrtvs. 

London: LonGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 

THE IRISH LAND QUESTION, 
On Thursday next, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
RISH LAND QUESTIONS PLAINLY STATED and 
ANSWERED. By MacCanrrny, of Cork. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


J ust published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
IND and MANNER, or DIVERSITIES of LIFE. By 


JAMES FLAMANK, Author of “ The Curate of Steinhollt,” &c. 
“The essays may be read not without 
pleasure and not without instruction.” 
IUustrated London News, 
“A reference to the opinions expressed by 
ancient philosophers and modern savans are 
of frequent occurrence. in the essays as well 


introduced, forming an occasional pleasant 

break in the prevailing strain of moralising 

which terises both sections of the work.” 

Morning Post. 

“We have said quite enough, we hope, to 

recommend this interesting and valuable book 

as e 'y dialog A few anec- to the attention of our readers.” 

-dotes and fragments of biography are also Press and St. James's Chronicle. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s. cloth, 
PME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SaapwortH 
H. Hopeson. 
This Work propounds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative 


Philosophy. It solves the contradictions supposed by Sir W. Hamiuron inherent 
in the idea of the Infinite. 


Parr I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas. 
Parr II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL, 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 
Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d, and Kgy, price 5s, 
TAT PROSE EXERCISES: Consisting of English Sen- 


4 tences translated from Csar, CicERO, and Livy, to be re-translated into the 
Original Latin. By WinpHAM BRADLEY, M.A. late Demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. New Edition. The Key is for Tutors only. 

By the same Author, New Edition, price 5s. Kry, 5s. 6d. 
LESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an Easy Introduction 


to the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. The Key is for Tutors only. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. and Key, price 4s. 
HE CIVIL. SERVICE ARITHMETIC, containing numerous 
Examination-Papers ; including Specimens of Questions given in every 
Department of the Civil Service. By Ropert JounsTon, Author of “ Civil Service 
récis,” &c. Sixth Edition, enlarged and corrected. 
“ These Examination-Papers must be of great service to Candidates.” 
Atheneum. 
JOHNSTON'S CIVIL SERVICE TOTS, with Answers, price 1s, 
London; LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paterm:ster Row. 


NEW WORKS. 


FRA SER’S MAGAZINE. Edited by J. A. 
Froupr, M.A. No. II. New Series, February, 1870. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Mr. the Subjection of Women. By Sir Henny Taytor, K.C.M.G. 


The Fate of Paraguay. By THomas W. HINcurirr. 

The Enclosure of Commons. By HENRY Fawcerr, M.P. 

Rambles. By Parricrus WALKER, Esq.—Still in Devon. 

Westward: a Grandfather's Dream.—VI. 

A Bishop of the Twelfth Century. By the Eprror. 

respecting the Aurora. By Ricwarp A. Proctor, B.A. 

The Merchant and his Wife: an Apologue for the Colonial Office. 

Our Rule in India. 

Jabez Oliphant; or, the Modern Prince. Book IV.—Chapters 6 to 8. 
Book V.—Chapter 1. (To be concluded in the next Number.) 

Literary and Musical Copyrights. By RoBERToN BLAINE. 


‘VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Sir WinniamM Dentson, K.C.B. late Governor-General of the Australian 
Colonies and Governor of Madras. With 2 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


T,ETTERS on the LAND QUESTION of 


IRELAND. By O'Connor Morais, the Zimes Special Commis- 
sioner. Republished by permission. Post 8vo. price 6s. 


GELECTIONS from SPEECHES of EARL 


RUSSELL, 1817 to 1841; and from DESPATCHES, 1859 to 1865. With 
Introductions. 2 vols, 8vo. price 28s. 


PILGRIMAGES in the PYRENEES and 


LANDES. By Denys SHYNE LAWLOR. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and 
Vignette, price lds. 


ARTISTIC COOKERY: a Practical System 


suited for the use of the Nobility and Gentry, and for Public Entertain- 
ments. By Uneary Dupots, Chef de Cuisine to the King and Queen of Prussia. 
4to. with 80 Plates, price 42s. 


({OD_ in HISTORY; or, the Progress of 


Man’s Paith in the Moral Order of the World. By Baron Bunsen, 
D.Ph. D.C.L. D.D. Translated from the German by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 
VoL. III. 8vo. (completion), price 12s, 


LATIN and TEUTONIC CHRISTENDOM: 


an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. GEorGE W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Student’s Edition, revised and condensed into 
One Volume ; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


CENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 


and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLayTon, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light 
Dragoons, Author of “ Personal Memoirs of Charles Il.” &c. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
(On Tuesday next. 


TRELAND: Industrial, Political, and Social. 


By Jonn &vo. price 12s, [On Monday next. 


[RISH LAND QUESTIONS PLAINLY 


STATED and ANSWERED. By GEorGcE MacCarrTny, of Cork. 8vo, 
price 5s. (On Thursday next, 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, compiled 


by Henry Georce Lippett, D.D., Dean of Christ Church; and Ropert 
Scotr, D.D., Master of Balliol College. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. 
Crown 4to. price 36s. 


PARRY’S NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK 


GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion to “ The Public School Latin Primer.” 
12mo. price 3s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, Accidence, 2s. 6d., Syntax, 2s. 


ENGLISH STYLE: or, a Gourse of Instruc- 


tion for the Attainment of a Good Style of Writing. By G. F. GRAHAM. 
Third Edition, revised and corrected. Fecp. 8vo. 6s. 


RITUAL of the ALTAR; or, the Communion 


Office, with Rubrical Directions, Private Prayers, and Ritual Music. Edited, 
with an Apology for the Book, by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Fp. 8vo. with 
Plate, price 5s. 


(GANOT'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


on PHYSICS, for the Use of Colleges and Schools, Translated by E. 
ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged; with a Coloured 
Plate and 698 Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 15s. 


ON FOOD, its Varieties, Chemical Com- 


position, Nutritive Value, Comparative Digestibility, Physiological Functions 
and Uses, Preparation, Culinary Treatment, Preservation, Adulteration, &c. By 
H. Leruesy, M.B. M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


QUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. By 


F. Epwarps, Jun. New Edition, re-written, enlarged, and adapted for 
Popular Reading ; with Portrait and 149 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER 
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Ready this day, No. XXXI., price 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS : 


1, AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of | 7. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
“George Geith of Fen Court.” With ay the Author of “East Lynne,” 
an Illustration. “ Roland Yorke,” &e. With an Illus- 

2. THE RETREAT. With an Illustration. tration. 

3, SNIPE SHOOTING IN IRELAND. 8. THE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY. 

4. GABRIELLE OF WURZBURG. By | % 4 GOOD MORNING'S WORK. 

Lady Harpy. 

5. EDUCATING OUR MASTERS. 

6. A WEARY DAY WITH A LIVELY 
OLD LADY. 


11). THE LEGEND OF SANCGREAL. 
12, THE RETURN TICKET. 


MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, 


BART., of ULBSTER. By James Grant, Author of “The Great 
Metropolis,” ‘‘The Religious Tendencies of the Times,” &c. 1 vol. Svo. 
with Steel Portrait. [Ready this day. 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries and 


Victims, in all Countries and Times ; especially in England and France. By 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. [Just ready. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY. 


By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, Author of “ A Mission to Dahomé,” &c. 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations. [Just ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: a 


Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “‘ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


[Just ready, 
GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. 


By B. 
LEOPOLD FARJEON. 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. By 


FRANCIS FRANCIS. 2 vols. [Just ready, 


BENEATH the WHEELS: a Novel. By the 


Author of ‘Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” ‘ Kiddle-a-Wink,”’ &c. 


3 vols. 
THE BARONET’S SUNBEAM: a Novel. 
3 vols, [Ready this day. 


THE LILY and the ROSE: a Tale of the 


Untruth of a True Heart. By GABRIEL H. Harnwoop. 3 vols. 


STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST 


HEARTS: a Novel. By the Countess Von Bornmer. 3 vols. 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Ceci 


GrirrirH, Author of “ Victory Deane,” “‘ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Novucuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols, 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. 


A Youthful Reminiscence. By HANS SCHREIBER. 


PHBE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Louisa 


ANNE MEREDITH, Author of “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. 2 vols. 


OBERON SPELL: a Novel. By Eben Sr. 


LEONARDS. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


SACONTALA. 


COMPLETION OF ROUTLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY OF UNCIVILIZED MAN, 


2 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, 38s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NATURAL HISTORY of MAN: being an Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the Uncivilized Racesof Men. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., 
F.L.S. With more than 600 Illustrations by Zwecker, Danby, Angas, Handley, 
and others. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 

Vol. I.—Africa. 18s. 

Vol. II.—Australia, New Zealand, Polynesia, America, Asia, and Ancient 
Europe. 20s. 


COMPLETION OF ROUTLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


5 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, £4 12s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With 
2,500 Illustrations by Wolf, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, Harvey, Sowerby, and 
others. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
The Volumes may be had separately at the following prices : 

Vol. I.—Mammalia, 18s, 

Vol. II.—Birds, 18s. 

Vol. I111.—Reptiles, Fishes, and Molluscs, 18s. 

Vol. [V.—Uncivilized Man. Africa, 18s. 

Vol. V.—Uncivilized Man, Australia, Asia, America, &c., 20s, 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


The Saturday Review. 


10. THE KING OF THULE. From Goethe. | 


UNIFORM WITH “AIDS TO FAITH.” 


This day, Svo, 14s. 


‘THE CHURCH AND THE AGR: 


j Essays on the Principles and Present Position of the 
Anglican Church. 


CONTENTS : 
INTRODUCTION. ANGLICAN PRINCIPLES. Dean of CHICHESTER, 
1, THE COURSE AND DIRECTION OF MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 
Bishop of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL. 
. THE STATE, THE CHURCH, AND THE SYNODS OF THE FUTURE, 
Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D. 
. RELIGIOUS USE OF TASTE. Rev. R. St. Joun Tyrwuirrt. 
| 4, PLACE OF THE LAITY IN CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
Montagu Burrows. 
5. PRIVATE LIFE AND MINISTRATIONS OF THE PARISH PRIEST, 
Rev. WALSHAM How. 
6. ENGLISH DIVINES OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CEN. 
TURIES. Rev. A. W. HADDAN. 
7. LITURGIES AND RITUAL. Rev. M. F. SADLER. 
8. THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION. Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D. 
9. INDIAN MISSIONS. Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
10. THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE. Rev. W. D. MAcCLAGAN. 
11. CONCILIATION AND COMPREHENSION: CHARITY WITHIN THE 
CHURCH AND BEYOND. Rev. ArcuipaLp WerR, D.C.L. 


Edited by ARCH. WEIR, D.C.L., and W. D. MACLAGAN, M.A. 


Professor 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE MISSIONARY IN ASIA MINOR. 


Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. post Svo. 24s. 


| 

TRAVELS in ASIA MINOR. With an Account 
of Missionary Labours, State of Society, Antiquarian Discoveries, and Tllustra- 
tions of Biblical Literature. By HENRY VAN LENNEP, D.D., Thirty years 
Missionary in Turkey. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE. 


Just published, 8vo. 12s. 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE of SIR CHARLES 


EASTLAKE, P.R.A. By Lapy EAsTLakE, Together with further Contribu- 
tions to the Literature of the Fine Arts. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, with an Index, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK of all the 


KNOWN FERNS, divided into Six Territorial Divisions, Compiled from the 
most recent Works. By K.M. LYELL. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DR. SMITH’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Now published, medium 8vo, 21s. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 


DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sourecs. By Wa. Surru, LL.D., 
and THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A, 


Also, 


THE ABRIDGED ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 


for Schools. Square 12mo, 720 pp. 7s. 6d. 


It has been composed from beginning to end precisely as if there had been 
no Work of the kind in our Language. Every Article has been the result of 
original and independent research; and it represents the unremitted 
conscientious labour of nearly Twelve years, 


In the preparation of the Work the Authors have had a constant eye to its 
tical use. Great attention has been paid to the arrangement of the 
different meanings of a word, and to giving the corresponding Latin equiva- 
lent to every separate meaning. Each meaning is illustrated by Phrases 
from the Classical Writers, and these Phrases are translated into English, ix 
order to put their appositeness to a decisive test. 


By the order and arrangement of the different meanings under every word, 
the Teacher will perceive that his Pupil can use it without fear of being 
bewildered by its fulness, and with the certainty of finding the word he 
wants. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Ready this day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FOR RICHER, FOR POORER. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Basil Godfrey’s Caprice,” &c. 


SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


WHAT HER FACE SAID: 


The Story of Five Months, as related to a Friend. 
By JANE HEPPLESTONE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 206 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, February 1870. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PusiisHeD By Mr. MURRAY. 


— 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 


TIONARY. Medium 8vo. 970 pp. 21s. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Abridged 


ftom the above. Square 12mo. 720 pp. 7s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Medium 


8vo. 1,220 pp. 21s. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged 


from the above. Square 12mo. 670 pp. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. <A First Latin Course. A 


Delectus, 
price 3s. 


‘ths Edition contains the Accidence arranged for the “Public School 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. Latin Reading Book. 
Introduction to Ancient Mythology, y. Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. W! ith | 
Notes and a Dictionary. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Latin Poetry. 1. Easy 
Ecloge Ovi 


‘idiane. 3. Prosody an’ ‘Metre. 4. 
Latin by 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 


Rules of Syntax, with Bxanyiles; Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises on the 
Syntax. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 
from Ancient History, for Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo. 3s. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, arranged according to 


Exercise Book with Vocabularies. Eleventh Edition, 12mo. — 


ALBEMARLE Street, February 1870. 


MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


“ Mr. Murray’s ‘ Student’s Manuals’ are singularly valuable as educational works, 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is thought in every 
page, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing attention to these admirable 
school-books.”—The Museum. 

“ Mr, Murraj*s excellent series.”— English Churchman. 


“ Murray’s ‘ Student's Manuals’ are the cheapest educational books in existence.” 
Examiner. 


The following are now ready: 


THE STUDENT’S HUME: a History of 


England, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688. By Davip 
HvME, incorporating the cor and hes of recent Historians and 
continued down to the Year 1868, With 80 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* Questions on the ‘‘ Student’s Hume.” 12mo. 2s. 


An | THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1852. 
With 60 Woodcuts., Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


From the Earliest Times to the oe Conquest. By Wm. SuitH, LL.D. 
With 100 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* Questions on the * Student’ 's Greece.” 12mo. 2s. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. 


an 


‘esar’s 


THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR for the Upper Forms. 


By Wa. Smitu, LL.D., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL. Post 8vo. 6s, 


A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Middle and Lower 
Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI.’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. The Latin 


eee ; including a Short Syntax and Prosody with an English Translation. 12mo. 
rice 2s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD | VI’S LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use | 


of Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN ELEGIACS; 
designed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 
4 NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, 


BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the higher Forms. 8vo. with 750 Woodcuts, 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, 
fy me ly GEOGRAPHY. Abridged from the above. Crown 8yo. with 


pty 7S ae Abridged from the larger Work. Crown 8vo. with 200 Woodcuts, 
s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GR/ECA, Part I. A First Greek Course, containing 


Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


INITIA GRAECA, Part II. A Reading Book ; containing short 
Tales, Ancedotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. With a Lexicon. 12mo. 


INITIA GRAECA, Part III. Greek Prose Composition ; con- 


taining the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo. 3s. 6d 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. Illustrated with | 
the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. Fep. 8vo. with 


THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR, | for the Upper Forms, | 


By Professor CURTIUS, and WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Middle and 
Lower Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GR/AECA: a First Greek Course. 


A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a Critical Examination of the 


Meaning and | Beeteey of Passages in Greck Writers. Translated, with Notes, by 
FISHLAKE. 


BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE of IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS. Withall the Tenses extant—their Formation, Messing, and Usage. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by FISHLAKE and VENABLES. Post 8vo. 


LEATHES’ SHORT PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
, containing the Hebrew Text go i.—vi. and Psalms i.—vi. 


Analysis and Vocabulary. Post §vo. 7s. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARIES. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Medium 1,50pp. with Illustrations, 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. Abridged from ' 


. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


3OHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean 
LIDDELL. With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON: an Epitome 


of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By EDWARD 
GiBBoN. With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. From the Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
With 50 Maps and Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. With an Introduction, containing the connection of the Old and 
New Testament. With 40 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W.L. Bevan, M.A. With 200 Maps and Wood- 
cuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK and RoMAN THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. By Rev. W. L. 
BEVAN. With 150 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. ByG.P. Marsu. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By T. B.SHaw, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE; selected from thechief Writers. By T. B. Saw, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By Professor Curtius and be, WM. SmiTH. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By Wo. Sura, LL.D., and THEOPHILUS D. HaLL, M.A. Post 8vo. 6s, 


THE STUDENT’S PRACTICAL HEBREW 


GRAMMAR; with Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. By Rev. SraNLEY 
LeatuEs, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY. By FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S EDITION of BLACK- 


STONE'S COMMENTARIES, adapted to the Present State of the Law. 
By Dr. MALcoLM KERR. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


ATLASES, AND MAPS, 


GEOGRAPHY: Physical, Historical, and 
Military. From the Seventh French Edition of Ta. LAVALLEE, late Professor 
of Military History and Statistics at the Military School of Saint-Cyr. 
Edited, with Additions and Corrections, by Captain LeNnpy, F.G.S., F.L.S., 
&c., Director of the Practical Military College at Sunbury. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 

“The work contains that 
all the educational treatises of the Continent, and its advantages appear to 
skilful treatment of Captain Lendy.”—ZLondon Revi 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL PRONUN- 


CIATION and ETYMOLOGY. By A. F. Fosrer, A.M., Author of “A 
General Treatise on Geography,” and other Educational Works; late Editor 
of “Chambers’s Educational Course ;” Assistant-Commissioner to the Royal 
Education Inquiry, &c. Fifth Edition, 12mo. cloth limp, 2s. 

This Manual furnishes Rules for the Pronunciation of the leading Lan- 
guages; a Vocabulary of upwards of 10,000 Names, indicating the true 
Pronunciation ; and an Etymological Table of Generic Terms, with their 
Literal Meanings, serving to explain a large number of Names. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: its Grammar 


and History; together with a Treatise on English Composition, and Sets of 
Exercises for the Assistance of Teachers and Students. By the Rev. HENRY 
Lewis, Lecturer at the National Society’s Training College, Battersea. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
“A useful and suggestive pocket handbook for all who wish to write English correctly and 
elegantly.” —AZaminer. 


MANUEL de la LITTERATURE FRAN- 


AISE des XVII*, XVIIIe, et XIXe SIECLES. Par C. Prorrz, Docteur en 
hilosophie, ancien Premier Professeur au Collége Frangais de Berlin. Seconde 
Edition, Revue et Augmentée, demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


admirable system and lucid arrangement which are so marked in 
be enhanced by the 


POPULAR FRENCH WORKS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


BEAUVOISIN’S (Prof.) FRENCH VERBS 


at a GLANCE: being an entirely New System of Conjugation, by which the 
Principle of all the French Verbs can be understood in a few hours. 8vo. Is. 

BEAUVOISIN’S ANECDOTES AND STORIES IN FRENCH. With English 
Explanatory Notes. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CHERPILLOUD'S (Prof.) BOOK OF VERSIONS; or, Guide to French Trans- 
lation and Construction. By C. J. DELILLE, City of London School, &c. New 
Edition, 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 

CHERPILLOUD’S PARTIE FRANQGAISE, or Key to the above. 
12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 

EASY LESSONS IN FRENCH CONVERSATION ; adapted to the Topics 
generally interesting to Schoolboys. 12mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

ETIENNE’S (Prof.) LITTLE BOY'S FIRST FRENCH BOOK, on the Plan of 
Arnold's (Henry) First Latin Book. Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FABLES DE FLORIAN, with Explanations and a Short Introduction to French 
Poetry. By L, JAcKsoN. 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 

GOMBERT’S FRENCH SPELLING ASSISTANT. 


A GRAMMAR and KEY to the GERMAN 


LANGUAGE: being an Easy and Complete System for acquiring this Useful 
Tongue; with Exercises, &c. By the Baron VoN ANDLAU, Director of the 
German, French, and Classical College, Clapham. Fourth Edition, 12mo. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ANDLAU’S LESEBUCH; or, German Reader. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ; Part II., 4s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES of BOOKKEEPING by 


DOUBLE ENTRY, in a Series of Easy and Progressive Exercises. By Henry 
Many, Principal Writing Master and Teacher of Bookkeeping in the City 
of London School. Second Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Author’s object is, first to place before the Pupil the simplest operations 
in Accounts, and then to prepare him gradually for the more difficult and 
complex part of the art. The Book contains elementary practice in the Five 
principal Accounts; materials for making out Bills of Parcels and Invoices ; 
carefully constructed Exercises on the Day-Book, Journal, and Ledger; the 
Civil Service Examination Papers on Bookkeeping; a Set of General Ques- 
tions ; and a short Explanation of Commercial Terms, 


MILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE ARITH- 


METIC; being all the Military and Civil Service Examination Questions, 
with Solutions. By W. A. Browng, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


CIVIL SERVICE TESTS in ARITHMETIC: 


being Specimens of the more difficult Questions in the Civil Service Reports, 
with full Solutions. By W. 4. BrowNeE, LL.D. Demy 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES, &e. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC: a copious 


Variety of Bills of Parcels, intended as an Auxiliary Companion to every 
Arithmetic. By G. ReyNoLps. 12mo. cloth, 2s. tid. 

NICHOLLS'S WALKINGHAME'S TUTOR, improved Edition, without the 
Answers. 12mo. bound, 2s. 

TAPLIN’S (J. W.) IMPROVED WALKINGHAME’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT, 
for the Use of Schools, containing Rules for Working the various Methods of 
Calculation, with Questions under every respective title. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 

TAPLIN'S KEY to the Above, with the Sums worked at full length. 12mo. 


By DELILLE. 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 


bound, 5s. 

THE FIRST FOUR RULES OF ARITHMETIC, on a Plan entirely original, 
calculated to abridge the labour of the Tutor very considerably, and to greatly 
facilitate the Progress of the Pupil. By J. WALKER. Is. 6d. 


CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE to HISTORY: 


being the Historical Questions in the Civil Service Reports, arranged under 
the several Periods and Reigns to whieh they belong. By W. A. BRowNE, 


LL.D. 12mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, &c. — STAN- 


FORD'S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS, Atlases, 
Maps, Globes, and School Stationery, containing, irrespective of Publisher, all 
the most Modern and Improved Class-Books for Engiish Reading, Spelling, 
Grammar. and Composition: Geography, Astronomy, History, Arithmetic, 
Algevra ithematies; the Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian Lan- 
guages ; Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and every other branch of Education ; 
also Maps, Atiases, Globes, and School Stationery. vo. 62 pp. Gd. ; or per 
post, to any Lady or Gentleman engaged in Tuition, on receipt of One Stamp. 


EDUCATIONAL ATLASES, &c. 


HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRA- 


PHY, containing 30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places, 


Cloth, lettered, 12s. 6d, 
Also, cloth, 7s. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN | 


GEOGRAPHY, containing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index to 
Places. > Ps, the Principat | 


The selection of these Maps for the use of the great Public Schoo} at 
Harrow offers the strongest proof of their superiority. Being the 
Maps of their class, their size (17 inches by 14) affords opportunities for the 
insertion of various details for which there is no room in the Maps of smaller 
present the new Railways have been added, and all 
e latest Alteratious and Discoveries inserted to keep pace with regen} 
Geographical Events. 


CLASSICAL ATLASES, uniform 


price with the above, are also published. 


CLASSICAL and MODERN ATLASES, 


uniform in size, &c., each 12s, 6d. and 31s. 6d. 


OUTLINE MAPS, printed on Drawing Paper, 


and adapted for the above Atlases, are published, each 6d. 


OXFORD SERIES of OUTLINE MAPS. 


in size and 


Size, 16 inches by 14, each 3d. 
The following Maps are already published: 
Europe. France, Asia. Canada. 
British Isles, Germany. Ceylon. United States, 
England. Italy. India. South America, 
Scotland, Russia in Europe, Palestine, Australia, 
Treland. Spain. Africa. New Zealand, 


North America, 


AN ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


Intended chiefly for Map Drawing and the Study of the great Physical 
Features and Relief-Contours of the Continent. With an Introduction to 
serve as a Guide for both purposes. By the Rey. J. P. FaunrHORPE, B.A, 
F.R.G.S., Vice-Principal (late Geographical Lecturer) of the Training College, 
Battersea. Second Edition, 9 Maps, printed in Colour, with Letter-press, 3s, 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S 


SERIES of MAPS, ANCIENT and MODERN. Size, 17 inches by 14, 
Plain, 6d. ; coloured, 9d. 

The low price of this extensive Series of 230 Ancient and Modern Maps 
induces the Publisher to state that they are in every respect of the highest 
character. The latest discoveries and alterations are inserted on the plates as 
soon as authenticated, and several of the Maps have been repeatedly re 
engraved—the whole Series being thus rendered a faithful delineation of the 
current state of Geographical Knowledge. 


*,* Detailed List upon application. 


NEW SERIES of SCHOOL MAPS, Drawn 


and Engraved under the direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and the National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor. 
of the Maps of this Series have also been Sanctioned by the Commissioners of 
National Education, Ireland, for Use in their Schools. Edited by the Rev. 
S. CLARK, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

This New Series of Large School Maps has been prepared at a great expense, 
and constructed upon the principle of combining the bold outline and letter- 
ing requisite for teaching, with the Geographical accuracy, systematic 
arrangement, and finish of superior Maps. The object is to qualify the Young 
for the study of superior Maps, and to instruct them by works similar in 
excellence to the best Maps, although of a bolder character. Coarse 
inaccurate Maps may suflice for some purposes; but these prepared for the 
Young should at least preserve as close a relation as possible to works of the 
highest authority. 


The following Maps are already published: 
Size, 58 inches by 50, coloured and mounted on roller, varnished, each 13s 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE, Just published. 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, Just published, 

Scale, 65 miles to an inch, 
Scale, 8 miles to an inch. 
AS Scale, 140 miles to an inch. 
HOLY LAND, to Illustrate both the Old and New T 
Scale, 44 miles to an inch. 
Scale, 118 miles to an inch. 
Scale, 97 miles to an inch, 


Austrian Empire. | Switzerland. 


NORTH AMERICA....-... 
SOUTH AMERICA........ Scale, 97 miles to an inch. 
AUSTRALASIA Scale, 86 miles to an inch. 


Also, size 42 inches by 34, coloured and mounted on roller, varnished, each 98 


SCOTLAND ..... Scale, § miles to an inch, 
Scale, 8 miles to an inch. 
HOLY LAND, to Illustrate the Old Testament. 
Scale, 8 miles to an inch. 
HOLY LAND, to Illustrate the New Testament. 
ale, 7 miles to an inch. 
THE PLACES MENTIONED IN THE ACTS AND EPISTLES. 
Seale, 57 miles to an inch, 


AUSTRALIA ........ seeeee Scale, 86 miles to an inch. 
NuW ZEALAND....... -+» Scale, 25 miles to an inch. 

Also, size 75 inches by 90, coloured and mounted on roller, varnished, 428 
BRITIGH ISLES Scale, 8 miles to an inch. 


*,* Detailed Prospectus on application. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
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The Saturday Review. 


February 5, 1870.] 


MESSRS. JAMES PARKER & 


OXFORD, AND 377 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


STRAND, LONDON. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 500 pp. with Maps, cloth, 5s. 


THE 


NEW SCHOOL-HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 


FROM EARLY WRITERS AND THE NATIONAL RECORDS. 


By the Author of “The Annals of England.” 


‘The present will be found to differ in many respects from most English Histories 
for Schools, and it is hoped, advantageously : 

1. In the conviction that Geography and History can only be properly taught in 

conjunction, this work commences with a Geographical outline of the British Isles, 
and Maps are supplied on which both the ancient and the modern divisions of the 
country appear, and the locality of many memorable events may be traced. 
2, The nineteen centuries of British History are treated with at least an approach 
to uniformity. The first ten are not passed over in a few pages, as if they contained 
nothing worthy of notice ; om the contrary, they are narrated in some detail, as 
absolutely necessary to the understanding of ef is to follow. So with succeeding 
centuries, down to the present one. Each truly important event is noticed, whether 
it occurred under the Plantagenets or the Brunswicks, and matters of no real 
moment are passed over, whatever may be their date. 

3. In —— up the book, original authorities, as nearly as possible con- 
temporary, have been employed. Among these may be mentioned Cwsar’s 


OPINIONS OF 


“ School histories are generall abridgments of some larger work, or, at best, compil: 
tions from several, rather than aoe result of Ba investigation. This may fairly be st = a 
new one, from ite being:constructed on the new plan of consulting original authorities, and thus 
throwing new light on events and persons hitherto misrepresented and misunderstood. of 
satisfied with traditional views, the writer has examined the earliest writers, the Statute-Book 
the Public Records, and the various works lately issued by authority, and carefully weighed fall 
the evidence within he result isa om Ene accurate account of our history than can 
found in ordinary text- It has also m to since it treats the 
riod before the Conquest at ahese above length. orrhough of necessity condensed, it is not obscure. 
There is a brief Sof hstorien introduction, with four maps of Britain at various periods, con- 
taining all historical note. we a advantage. Generally speaking 
the author e takes no pains or eigen his 
decided bias in favour authority both i Church and State. —A thenceum » Jan 
* We are reste to draw attention to ‘The New School of England,’ by “the of 
sof England.’ English history has been enriched of late from so many new sources 
a hhinetratod by so many able commentators that—while the older weg of school-books, such 
as Goldsmith and his followers, have become completely leponaestS pia ie more recent ‘com- 
pilations of Dr. Smith, founded as they are upon Hume, have mont 6 the actual 
hate of kaowledge. ‘This appears 


to be done as sufficiently as the book 


Commentaries, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and the 
various works that have been issued of late years under the direction of the Record 
Commission and the Right Hon. the Master of the Rolls. The Statute-Book and 
the Public Records have also been consulted, and, more especially from this last 
source, much has been drawn that will be new to the general reader, particularly 
with regard to the Tudor and the Stuart times. 

Such materials have, as yet, been very sparingly used for School-books. It is to 
be hoped that this will no longer be the case. Even what the present confined limits 
allow to be given will show that many most important parts of our history have 
been hitherto treated in a most unsatisfactory manner ; and the liberality with which 
access is now granted to the treasures of the Record Office leaves the writer without 
excuse who neglects to avail himself of them, 

The necessary cundensation has been the great difficulty, but the outline here 
presented will be recognised as accurate by those who are acquainted with the real 
sources of our history, 


THE PRESS. 


before us. Saxon times are not, as they used to be, unduly abridged ; the social and political 
characteristics of the different periods are clearly marked, and the example 80 X ly se 
Mr. Freeman has been followed in giving four excellent maps adapted to different periods. 
The writer’s bias in a Conservative direction is too obvious to allow him the praise of an 
impartial historian ; but this will eonebiy not be regarded as an inexpiable fault in a school 
history.” —Guardian, January 26, 1870. 

“The vast advance which recent years have — in our mighers histories is now beginning to. 
tell to some purpose upon our elementary works........ e have a com sexe manual, of 
which all that we can say is that we hope rater prompt fly 
which have so long filled our young people’s bstacles rd the right comprehension of 
our English history. The whole is ae nemes of — and accurate condensation ; and when 
one sees how: close-packed it is with facts, and how little s is spent on words. it is equally 
wonderful to see how readable it is. bee it is the condensation of a writer berate ion ee 
with his subject as a whole, so that t flows on petneaay and does not read likea mere 
table of contents. "Literary Churchman, ber 11, 

“To all engaged in juvenile tuition, we recommen: nd the ‘ New School History of nd’ as 
the soundest, clearest, and most of the annals of Great 
and adults may rub up their historical knowledge with ad 

niversity Chronicle. 


FOR OXFORD EXAMINATIONS UNDER THE 
NEW THEOLOGICAL STATUTE. 


THE CANONS. The Definitions of the 


Catholic Faith and Canons of Discipline of the First Four General Councils 
of the Universal Church. In Greek and English. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DE FIDE et SYMBOLO : Documenta quedam 


neenon aliquorum SS, Patrum Tractatus edidit Caronus A. HEURTLEY, 
Margaretee Prelector, et Christi Canonicus. Fep. 8vo. 


ANALECTA CHRISTIANA. In Usum Tiro- 


mum, Edidit et Annotationibus illustravit C. Marriott, 8.T.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


§. AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS, Episcopus 


Hipponensis, De Catechizandis Rudibus, de Fide Rerum que non videntur, 
de Utilitate Credendi. In Usum Juniorum edidit C. Marniort, S.T.B., 
olim Coll. Oriel. Sucius. New Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. A 


New Translation by the Rev. L. GmpeEy. Ln the press. 


WATERLAND ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of the ATHANA- 


SIAN CREED. By the Rev. DANIEL WATERLAND, D.D. Edited by the 
Rev. J. R. Kinc, M.A. the press. 


THE OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS: a New 


Series of the Greek and Latin Classics for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
Strongly bound in cloth, Lists, with recent Additions, upon application. 


TEXTS, with SHORT NOTES. Uniform 


with the above, Lists, with recent Additions, upon application. 


Also, uniform with the above Series, 


LAWS of the GREEK ACCENTS. By Joun 


GnrirFiTus, M.A. Thirteenth Edition, 16mo. 6d. 


TWELVE RUDIMENTARY RULES for 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. With Examples and Exercises for the 
Use of Beginners. By the Rev, Ep. Moore, B.D., Principal of St. Edmund 


Hall, Oxford. 16mo. 6d. 


OCTAVO EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


THUCYDIDES. With Notes, chiefly Historical 


and Geographical. By the late T. ARNOLD, D.D. With Indices by the Rev. 
R. P. G. TrippemMan. Fifth Edition, complete, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, 36s. 


THUCYDIDES. The Text of Arnold, with 


his Argument. The Indices adapted to his Sections, and the Greek Index 
greatly enlarged. By R. P.G. TIDDEMAN. 8vo. 12s. 


ARISTOTLE. The Ethics of Aristotle, with 


Notes, by the Rev. W. E. Jerr, Author of the “Greek Grammar,” &c. 
8vo. 12s. Text separately, 5s. Notes, 7s. 6d. 


POETARUM SCENICORUM GRACORUM: 


Zschyli, Sophoclis, Euripidis, et Aristophanis, Fabule Superstites et Perdi- 
tarum Fragmenta. Ex recognitione Gum. DinporFu. LEditio quarta, 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE. 


Chiefly from the Text of Raphael Kitihner. By WimL1AM EpwArD JELF, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church. Fourth Edition, with Additions and Corrections, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30s. 

This Grammar is in general use at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham, 
at Eton, King’s College, London, and most other Public Schools. This New 
Edition contains an Index of Classical and New Testament Constructions. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR for the Use of Schools. 


By Professor MApviG, with Additions by the Author. Translated by the 
Rev. G. Woops, M.A. Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. (Uniform with Jelf’s 
“ Greek Grammar.”’) 

Competent authorities pronounce this Work to be the very best Latin 
Grammar yet published in England. This New Edition contains an Index to 
the Authors quoted. 


PORTA LATINA: a Selection from Latin 


Authors, for Translation and Re-translation; arranged in a Progressive 
Course, as an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. By Epwarp C. Lowe, 
D.D., Head-Master of Hurstpierpoint School; Editor of “ Erasmus’ Collo- 
quies, ” &c. Fep. 8vo. strongly bound, 3s. 


ERASMI COLLOQUIA SELECTA. Arranged 


for Translation and Re-translation. Adapted for the Use of Boys ng have 
begun Latin Syntax. By Epwarp C. Lows, D.D. Second Edition, fcp. 8vo. 
strongly bound, 3s, 


THE LIVES of the MOST EMINENT 


ENGLISH POETS. With Critical Observations on their Works. By SaAmuEL 
Jonnson, LL.D. 3 vols. 24mo. cloth, each vol. 3s. 6d. (Uniform with the 

Oxford Pocket Classics.) 
Volumes containing the Works, or Selections from the Works, of the English 
cal Writers, suitable for Use in Schools, wili be issued from time to time, 
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CLASSICAL WORKS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
Edited by CHARLES HALLE. 


BACH’S FUGUES. 2 vols. each £1 11 6 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. 3 vols. ee each 1 1 0 
BEETHOVEN'S AIRS WITH VARIATIONS. vol. 
MENDELSSOHN’S “LIEDER OHNE WORTE.” lvol. .. oe 0 15 0 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 2 vols... fee each 1 1 0 
SCHUBERT'S SONATA. lvol. .. 1 560 


*,* an the oe Works can be had separately. 


For Pianoforte and Violin, 
BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. lvol. .. ee ve + £2 296 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 2 vols. ee 1 19 
For Pianoforte and Violoncello. 
BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. lvol. .. eo 
Lists on application. 


SECONDHAND 


PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


Have Pianofortes by Brospwoop, Erarp, CoLttarp, CHAppeELt, and various other Makers, which have been hired for one or 
more Seasons, nearly as good as new. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY ERARD. 


Cuarrett & Co. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices. ~ 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & CO. 


CHAPPELL & Co, have an immense assortment of various kinds of Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly reduced prices, 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARD. 


Cuapre.t & Co. have a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes, just returned from hire, considerably below the original prices. 


CHAPPELL & CO0’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and 
PURCHASE of PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Pianofortes, and the Instrument becomes 
the Property of the Hirer at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instalment 
shall have been regularly paid in advance : 

At £2 2s. per Quarter, or 8 Guineas per Annum, 
A PIANINO, by CHAPPELL & CO., in plain Mahogany or 


Walnut Case, 6 Ps Ming with Check Action, Three Strings throughout the Treble. Cash 
price for this Instrument, 20 Guineas. 


At £2 12s, 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 


AN ELEGANT PIANINO, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with 
Ornamented Feet, 6f Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble. 
Cash price, 27 Guineas. 

At £3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum. 


A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 


& CO., in Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 32 Guineas. 
At £3 8s. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Ann 


A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 
& CO., in Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 35 Guineas. 


At £3 18s. 9d. per Quarter, or 15 Guineas per Annum, 


THE ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 


& CO., in very handsome Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 3 Guineas. 
per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum, 


THE ENGLISH “MODEL PIANOFORTE, hy CHAPPELL 


& CO., in handsome Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 43 Guid. 
At £5 5s. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, 


THE FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 
- & aa Walnut Case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings. Cash price, 


N.B.—The Three- Years’ a of Hire and Purchase is also applied to all other Instruments 
upon Terms to be agreed upon 


CHAPPELL & 00S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE wi 
PURCHASE of ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Harmoniums, and the Instrument becoma 
the Property of the Hirer at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instalmen 
shall have been regularly paid in advance : 

At £1 11s. 6d. per Quarter, or 6 Guineas per Annum, 
A eo in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case ; 3 Stops, 
2s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum. 
A HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case ; 11 Stops, 
£3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annu: 
A HARMONIUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case ; 10 Stops ani 
Percussion Actio: 
£3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 
A HARMON 1UM (Exhibition Model), in Oak, Walnut, or Ros- 
wood Case ; 15 Stops. 
At £4 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum. 
A HARMONIUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case ; 14 Stops ani 
rcussion Action 
: At £2 12s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum. 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 1, in Oak, 
Rosewood, or bag ye 4 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedal 
£3 &s. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per a 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 2, in Oak, 
Rosewood, or Walnut ; 9 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
At £5 5s. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 8, in Osh, 
Rosewood, or Walnut ; 16 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
At £3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 
A CABINET or FOLDING HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewood, 
or Walnut ; 14 Stops. 


N.B.—The Three-Years’ System also ies to other f _ 
celebrated Makers on Temente be Hawt my kinds of Harmoniums by the 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth boards, 42s. 


THE BALLAD LITERATURE 


AND 


POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME: 


A Collection of the Old Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes which constitute the National Music of England; arranged Chrono 
logically, with Remarks and Anecdote, and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and 
of the Amusements associated with it in England during the various Reigns. 


By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 


The present Work, indispensable to all who are interested in the popular Literature of England, is the result of many years’ careful research 
MSS., Black-letter Books, and the numerous ephemeral Publications of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and the early part of the Eighteenth Century. 
e Roxburghe, the Bagford, the Douce, the R: awlinson, &c., have been laid under contribution; W 


various Ballad collections, such as the Pepys, t 


Garlands collected by Pepys, Ashmole, Wood, Luttrell, Ke, have furnished considerable matter in illustration of the subject. 
been carefully gleaned for notices of Old Songs and Ballads, and every available source likely to enrich the Work has been examined and quo 
the book is not a mere collection of Old English Tunes, but a History, Popular and Literary, 
entire Ballads for the first time in an accessible shape. The Two Volumes contain upwards of 
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